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Art. 1. Conclufion of the Review of Paley’s Principles of Moral and 
Political Philofophy. 


AVING in our Review for Auguft laft, given an account 

of the plan of this valuable work, we now proceed to Jay 

before our Readers a general view of its contents, together with 

a few extracts, to enable them to form a juft idea of the Au- 
thor’s abilities, and the merit of his performance, 

It is divided into fix books, the firft of which contains fever 
chapters, on the following fubjects ; viz. Definition and ufe of 
Morality—the Law of Honour—-the Law of the Land—the 
Scriptures—the Moral Senfe—Human Happinefs—and Virtue. 

Morality is that fcience which teaches men their duty, and the 
reafons of it. “The ule of fuch a ftudy depends upon this, that, 
without it, the rules of life, by which men are ordinarily go- 

verned, oftentimes miflead them, through a defect either in the 
rule, or in the application. Thefe rules are, the law of honour, 
the law of the land, and the Scriptures. ‘The law of honour is 

a fyftem of rules, conftruSted by people of fafhion, and calcu- 
lated to facilitate their intercourfe with one another ; and for no 
other purpofe ; for which reafon, profanenefs, neglect of pub- 
lic worfhip or private devotion, cruelty to fervants, injuries 
done to tradefmen by infolvency or delay of payment, &c. &c. 
are accounted no breaches of honour; becaufe a man is not a 
lefs agreeable companion for thefe vices, nor the worfe to deal 
with, in thofe concerns which are ufually tranfacied between 
perfons of honour. 

Again, the law of honour being conftituted by men occupied 
in the purfuit of pleafure, and for the mutual convenience of 
fuch men, will be found, as might be expected from the cha- 
racter and defign of the law- makers, to be, in moft inftances, 
favourable to < licentious indulgence of the natural paffions. 
Thus it allows of fornication, adultery, drunkennefs, prodi- 
gality, duetling, and revenge in the extreme; and lays no ftrels 
unon the virtues oppofite ¢ to thefe. 
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That part of mankind, who are beneath the law of honour, 
often make the Jaw of the land their rule of life; that is, they 
are fatisfied with themfelves, fo Jong as they do or omit nothing, 
for the doing or omitting of which the law can punith them, 
Whereas, every fyftem of human laws, confidered as a rule of 
life, labours under the two following defe’s: 1. Human Jaws 
omit many duties, as not objects of compulfion ; fuch as, piety 
to God, bounty to the poor, forgivenefs of injuries, gratitude 
to benefadtors, education of children, &c.—2. Human laws per- 
mit, or, which is the fame thing, fuffer to go unpunithed, 
many crimes, becaufe incapable of being defined by any previous 
defcription—of which nature is luxury, prodigality, difrefpe& 
to parents, and a multitude of fimilar examples. 

In regard to the Scriptures, thofe who expect to find in them 
particular directions for every moral doubt that arifes, look for 
more than they will meet with. And to what a magnitude fuch 
a detail of particular precepts would have enlarged the facred 
volume, may be partly underftood from hence—The laws of 
this country, including the acts of the legiflature, and the de- 
cifions of our fupreme courts of juftice, are not contained in 
fewer than fifty folio volumes; and yet it is not one time in ten, 
that you can find.the cefe you look for, in any law-book what- 
ever; to fay nothing of thofe numerous points of conduct, in 
which the law does not profefs to prefcribe or determine any 
thing. Had then the fame particularity, which obtains in hu- 
man laws, fo far as they go, been attempted in the Scriptures, 
throughout the whole extent of morality, it is manifeft, they 
would have been by much too bulky to be either read or circu- 
lated ; or rather, as St. John fays, even the world itfelf could 
not contain the books that foould be written. 

The Scriptures commonly prefuppofe, in the perfon they 
fpeak to, a knowledge of the principles of natural juftice; and 
are employed, not fo-much to teach mew rules of morality, as to 
enforce the practice of it by mew fanctions, and a greater cer- 
tainty; which laft part feems to be the proper bufinefs of a reve- 
Jation from God; and what was moft wanted. Thus the yn- 
juft, covenant breakers, and extortioners, are condemned in Scrip- 
ture, fuppofing it known, or leaving it, where it admits of 
doubts, to moralifts to determine, what injuftice, extortion, or 
breach of contraét are. 

Thefe confiderations are intended to prove, that the Scrip- 
tures do not fuperfede the ufe of the fcience of morality; and to 
acquit them of any charge of imperfeGion or infufficiency on 
that account. 

In his chapter concerning the Moral Senfe, Mr. Paley ftates, 
briefly, the arguments advanced by the advocates for moral in- 
ftin&ts, and the objections of the patrons of the oppofite fyftem, and 
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pives it as his opinion, either that there are no fuch inftin&s as 
compofe what is called the moral fenfe, or that they are not now 
to be diftinguifhed from prejudices and habits : on which account 
they cannot be depended upon in moral reafoning. His mean< 
ing is, §thatit is no fafe way of arguing, to aflume certain prin- 
ciples as fo many didtates, impulfes, and inftincts of nature, and 
then draw conclufions from thefe, as to the rectitude or wrong- 
ne{s of actions,’ or any other confideration whatever. 

‘ Ariftotle lays it down,’ fays he, ‘ as a fundamental and felf-evident 
maxim, that nature intended barbarians to be flaves ; and proceeds to 
deduce from this maxim a train of conclutions, calculated to juftify the 

olicy which then prevailed. And I quettion whether the fame maxim 
be not {till felf-evident to the ‘‘ company of merchants trading to 
the coaft of Africa.” 

‘ Nothing is fo foon made as a maxim; and it appears from the 
example of Ariforle, that authority and convenience, education, pre- 
judice, and general pratlice, have a great fhare in the making of 
them. 

‘ For which reafon, I am apt to fufped, that a fyftem of morality, 
built upon inftinets, will only find out reafons and excufes for opi« 
nions and prattices already eftablifhed—will feldom correét or reform 
them. . 
‘ Befides, fuppofe we admit the exiltence of thefe inflin&s, what 
is their authority ?--No man, yon fay, can act in deliberate oppofi- 
tion to them without a fecret remorfe of confcience.—But this re- 
morfe may be borne with—and if the finner chufe to bear with it, ’ 
for the fake of the pleafure or profit he expects from his wickednefs ; 
or finds the pleafure of the fin exceed the remorfe of confcience, of 
which he alone is the judge, and when he feels them both together 
can hardly be miftaken, the moral-initinét-man, fo far as I can. un- 
derftand, has nothing more to fay. 

‘ For, if he allege, that thefe inftinés are fo many indications 


- of the will of God, and confequently prefages of what we are to 


look for hereafter, this, I anfwer, is to refort to a rule and a mo- 
tive, ulterior to the inftinéts themfelves, and at which rule and mo- 
tive we fhall by and by arrive by a furer road—I fay /erer, fo long 
as there remains a controverfy whether there be any inftinctive 
maxims at all; or any difficulty in afcertaiaing what maxims are in- 
ftindive, é; 
‘ This celebrated queftion therefore in ovr fyftem becomes a 
queftion of pure curiofity; and as fuch we difmifs it to the deter 
mination of thofe who are more inquifitive, than we are concerned to 
be, after the natural hiftory and conftitution of the human {pecies.’ 
The fixth chapter is, indeed, an excellent one, and we are 
forry that the limits to which we are neceflarily confined will not 
admit of our laying the whole of it before our Readers. The fub- 
ject is human happinefs. Our Author fets out with obferving, that 
the word happy 1s a relative term; that is, when we call aman 
happy, we mean, that he is happier than fome others with whom 
Wwe compare him; than the'generality of others; or than he 
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himfelf was in fome other fituation. StriGtly fpeaking, he faye, 
any condition, in which the amount or aggregate of pleafure 
exceeds that of pain, eftimating both pleafure and pain by the 
intenfity and continuance, may be denominated happy: and 
the degree of happinefs depends upon the quantity of this ex- 
cefs.—And the greateft quantity of it, ordinarily attainable in 
human life, is what we mean by happinefs, when we enquire 
Or pronounce what human happinefs confifts in. In this in- 
quiry, our Author omits the-ufual declamation upon the dignity 
and capacity of our nature—the fuperiority of the foul to the 
body—of the rational to the animal part of our conftitution— 
the worthinefs, refinement, and delicacy of fome fatisfaGions ; 
or the meannefs, grofinefs, or fenfuality of others—being of opi- 
nion, that pleatures differ in nothing but in their continuance 
and intenfity ; from a juft computation of which, confirmed by 
what we obferve of the apparent cheerfulnefs, tranquillity, and 
content, of men of different taftes, tempers, ftations, and pur- 
fuits, every queftion concerning human happinefs muft receive 
its decifions. 

He proceeds to ftate what human happinefs does not, and 
what it does confift in; but we muff refer our Reacers to the 
Author himfelf. Such of them as are attentive and confiderate 
will, we have no doubt, be pleafed with what he fays upon the 
fubject. He concludes ‘the chapter with obferving, that the ac- 
count he has given of human happine(s will juftify the two fol- 
lowing conclufions, which, though found in moft books of mo- 
rality, have feldom been fupported by any fufficient reafons s 
firft, That happinefs is pretty equally diftributed amongft the 
different orders of civil fociety ; fecondly, That vice has no ad- 
vantage over virtue, even with refpect to this world’s bappinels. 

The Jaft chapter of the firft book treats of virtue; which is, 
our Author fays, the deing gocd to mankind, in obedience to thé 
wil of God, and for the fake of everlafting bappinefi.— According 
to this definition, the good of mankind is the fubject, the wil 
of God the rule, and everiafling happinefs the motive of human 
virtue. 

He concludes the chapter with a few obfervations concerning 
the general regulation of our conduct ; unconnected indeed with 
each other, but very worthy of attention, —Mankind, he ob- 
ferves, aét more from habit than refleGtion. It is on few only 
and great occafions, that men deliberate at all; on fewer itil, 
that they inftitute any thing like a regular enquiry into the mora} 
rectitude or depravity of what they are about to do; or wait for 
the refult of it.—We are, he fays, for the moft part, determined 
at once, and by an impulfe, which is the effect and energy of 
pre-eftablifhed habits: and this conftitution feems well adapted 
to the exigencies of human life, end the inbecility of our moral 
principle. In the current occafions, and rapid opportunit ao 
jiies 
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kife, there is oft-times little leifure for reflection ; and were there 
more, a man, who has to reafon about his duty, when the 
temptation to tranfgrefs it is upon him, is almoft fure to reafon 
himfelf into an error. 

If we are in fo great a degree paffive under our habits, where, 
it may be afked, is the exercife of virtue, the guilt of vice, or 
any ufe of moral and religious knowledge? To which our Au- 
thor anfwers, in the forming and contraéting of thefe habits. 
And from hence, he fays, refults a rule of life of confiderable 
importance, viz. That many things are to be done, and abftained 
from, fulely for the fake of habit, 

He obferves farther, that the Chriftian religion has not afcer- 
tained the precife quantity of virtue neceflary to falvation. This 
has been made an objection to Chriflianity ; but without reafon. 
For, as all revelation, however imparted originally, muft be 
tranfmitted by the ordinary vehicle of language; it behoves 
thofe, Mr. Paley obferves very juftly, who make the objection, 
to thew, t hat any form of words could be devifed, which might 
exprefs thie quantity; or that it is poffible to conftitute a ftand- 
ard of mora] attainments, accommodated to the almoft infinite 
diverfity which fubfilts in the capacitics and opportunities of 
different men. 

It feems molt agreeable, he fays, to our conceptions of juftice, 
and confonant enough to the language of fcripture, to fuppofe, 
that there are prepared for us rewards and punifhments, of all 
poflible degrees, from the molt exalted happinefs down to ex- 
treme mifery; fo that our labour is never in vain; whatever ad- 
vancement we make in virtue, we procure a proportionable ac- 
ceffion of future happinefs ; as, on the other hand, every accu- 
mulation of vice, is the treafuring up of fo much wrath againft the 
say of wrath. 

[t can never be a juft ceconomy of Providence, it is faid, to 
admit one part of mankind to heaven, and condemn the other 
to hell, when there may be very little to choofe, between the 
worft man, who is received into heaven, and the beft who is 
excluded. And how know we, fays our Author, but that there 
may be as little to choofe in their conditions ? 

Without entering into a detail of {cripture morality, the fol- 
lowing general politions, he thinks, may fafely be advanced— 
1. That a ftate of happinefs is not to be expecied by thofe, who 
are confcious of no moral or religious rule. He means thofe, 
who cannot with truth fay, that they have been prompted to 
one action, or with-held from one gratification, by any regard 
to virtue or religion, either immediate or habitual. 2. That a 
fiate of happinefs is not to be expected by thole, who referve to 
shemfclves the habitual practice of any one fin, or neglect of one 
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known duty. 3. That a ftate of mere unprofitablenefs will not 
go unpunifhed. 

He concludes his firft book with the following obfervation, 
viz. That in every queftion of conduct where one fide is doubte 
ful, and the other fide fafe, we are bound to take the fafe fide: 

* This,’ fays he, ‘ is beft explained by an inftance, and I know of 
none more to our purpofe, than that of fuicide. Suppofe, for ex- 
ample’s fake, that it appear doubtful to a reafoner upon the fubjeét, 
whether he may lawfully deftroy himfelf. He can have no doubr, 
but that it is lawful for him to let it alone. Here therefore is a cafe, 
in which one fide is doubtful, and the other fide fafe. By virtue there, 
fore of cur rule, he is bound to purfue the fafe fide, that is, to for- 
bear from offering violence to himfelf, whilft a doubt remains upon 
his mind about the lawfulnefs of it. 

‘ It is prudent, you allow, to take the fafe fide. But our obferva- 
tion means fomething more than that. We affert, that the aétion, 
concerning which we doubt, whatever it may be in itfelf, or to ano- 
ther, would, in ws, whilft this doubt remains upon our minds, be 
finful. ‘The cafe is exprefsly fo adjudged by St. Paul, with whofe 
authority we will for the prefent reit contented. ‘* I know and am 
perfuaded by the Lord Jefus, that there is nothing unclean of itfelf, 
buc to bim that efteemeth any thing to be unclean to him it is 
unclean. - - - - - Happy is he that condemneth not himfelf in that 
thing which he alloweth; and he that doubteth is damned (con= 
demned) if he eat, for whatfoever is not of faith (7.@. not done with 
a full perfuafion of the lawfulnefs of it) is fin *.” 

The fubjecis treated of in the fecond book are thefe :— 
Moral obligation; the will of God; divine benevolence; uti- 
lity; the neceflity of general rules ; the divifion of rights; the 
general rights of mankind, &c. 

He fets out with confidering this queftion—Why am I obliged 
to keep my word? Becaufe it is right, fays one.—Becaufe it is 
agreeable to the fitnefs of things, {ays another.—Becaufe it is. 
conformable to reafon and nature, fays a third. —Becaufe it is 
conformable to truth, fays a fourth.—Becaufe it promotes the 
public good, fays a fifth. —Becaufe it is required by the will of 
God, concludes a fixth. 

Upon which different accounts, two things, our Author fays, 
are obfervable ; firft, that they ail ultimately coincide—The fit- 
nefs of things, means their fitnefs to produce happinefs; the na- 
ture of things, means that actual conftitution of the world, by 
which fome things, as fuch and {uch actions, for example, pro- 
duce happine‘s, and others mifery; reafon is the principle by 
which we difcover or judge of this conftitution; truth is this 
judgment exprefled or drawn out into propofitions: fo that it 
neceflarily comes to pafs, that what promotes the public happi- 
nefs, or bappinefs upon the whole, is agreeable to the fitnefs of 
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things, to nature, to reafon, and to truth; and fuch is the di- 
vine character, that what promotes the general happinefs is re- 
quired by the will of God ; and what has all the above properties 
muft needs be right, for right means no more than conformity 
to the rule we go by, whatever that rule be. 

Secondly, It is to be obferved, our Author fays, that thefe 
anfwers all leave the matter fhort; for the enquirer may turn 
round upon his teacher with a fecond queftion, in which he will 
expect to be fatisfied, namely, Wsy am I obliged to do what is 
right, to act agreeably to the fitnefs of things? &c. &c. The 
proper method of conducting the enquiry, we are told, is to fee, 
firft, what we mean, when we fay, a man is obliged to do a 
thing, and then to fhew why he is obliged to do it. 

A man is faid to be obliged, when he is urged by a violent motion 
refulting from the command of another. Our Author does not fay, 
that the word obliged is uniformly ufed in this fenfe; it being 
impoffible to tie down popular phrafes to any conftant fignifica- 
tion; but, wherever the motive is violent enough, and coupled 
with the idea of command, authority, law, or the will of a {u- 
perior, there, he thinks, we always reckon ourfelves to be 
obliged. 

From this account of obligation it follows, we are told, that 
we can be obliged to nothing, but what we ourfelves are to gain 
or lofe fomething by; for nothing elie can be a violent motive 
tous. As we fhould not be obliged to obey the laws, or the 
magiftrate, unlefs rewards or punifhments, pleafure or pain, 
fome how or other, depended upon our obedience; neither could 
we, without the fame reafon, be obliged to practife virtue, obey 
the commands of God, do what is right, or to any thing elle, 

Now, if it be afked, Why am I obliged to keep my wagd? 
our Author’s anfwer is, becaufe I 2m urged to do fo by a vio'ent 
motive, namely, the expectation of being after this life rewarded, 
if 1 do, or punifhed for it, if I do not, refulting from the com- 
mand of another, namely God. And this folution, he fays, 
goes to the bottom of the fubject, as no farther queftion can 
reafonably be afked. Private happinefs, therefore, is our motive, 
and the will of God our rule. 

Thofe, he obferves, who would eftablith a fyftem of morality, 
independent of a future ftate, muft look out for fome different 
idea of moral obligation; unlefs they can fhew that virtue con- 
ducts the pofleflor to certain happinefs in this world, or toa 
much greater fhare of it, than he could attain by a different 
behaviour, 

‘ To us,’ continues he, ‘ there are two great queftions: 1. Will 
there be, after this life, any diftribution of rewards and punifliments 
atall? 2. If there be, what aétions will be rewarded and what will 


be punifhed? The firft queftion comprizes the credibility of the 
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Chriftian religion, together with the prefumptive proofs of a future 
retribution, from the light of nature. The fecond quettion is the 
province of morality. Both queilions are too much for one work. 
The affirmative therefore of the firft, although we confefs that it js 
the foundation, upon which the whole fabric refts, muft in this trea- 
tife be taken for granted.’ 

The will of God being our rule, to enquire what is our duty, 
or what we are obliged to do, in any inftance, is, in effe@, to 
enquire, what is the will of God in that inftance ? which con- 
fequently, our Author fays, becomes the whole bufinefs of mo- 
rality. Now, there are two methods of coming at the will of 
God, on any point: 1. By his exprefs declarations, when they 
are to be had ; and which muft be fought for in Scripture. 2. By 
what we can difcover of his defigns and difpofition from his 
works, or, as we ufually call it, the light of nature, 

‘ And here,’ continues he, ‘ we may obferve the abfurdity of 
feparating natural and revealed religion from each other. The ob- 
ject of both is the fame—to difcover the will of God—and provided 
we do but difcover it, it matters nothing by what means. 

‘ An ambaflador, judging only from what he knows of his fove- 
reign’s difpofition, and arguing from what he has obferved of his 
conduct, or is acquainted with of his defigns, may take his meafures 
in many cafes with fafety; and prefume, with great probability, 
how his mafter would have him aét on moit‘occafions that arife: but 
if he have his commiffion and inftruétions in his pocket, it would 
be ftrange never to look into them. He will naturally conduct bim- 
felf by both rules: when his inftruétions are clear and pofitive, there 
is an end of all farther deliberation (unlefs indeed he fufpect their 
authenticity): where his inftru€tions are filent or dubious, he will 

‘endeavour to fupply or explain them, by what he has been able to 
collect from other quarters, of his mafter’s general inclination or in- 
tentions. 

* Mr. Hame, in his fourth Appendix to his Principles ef Morals, 
has been pleafed to complain of the modern fcheme of uniting Ethics 
with the Chriftian Theology. Thofe, who find themfelves difpofed 
to join in this complaint, will do well to obferve, what Mr. Hume 
himfelf has been able to make of morality without this union. And 
for that purpofe, let them read the fecond part of the ninth feéction 
of the above effay; which part contains the practical application of 
the whole treatife—a treatife, which Mr. Hume declares to be *‘ in- 
comparably the beft he ever wrote.”? When they have read it over, let 
them confider, whether any motives there propofed are likely to be 
found fufficient to with-hold men from the gratification of luft, re- 
venge, envy, ambition, avarice,.or prevent the exiftence of thefe 
paflions. Unlefs they rife up from this celebrated effay, with very 
different impreffions upon their minds, than it ever left upon mine, 
they will acknowledge the neceflity of additional fanQions. But the 
neceflity of thefe fanétions is rot now the queftion. If they be za 

fad eftablifoed, if the rewards and punithments held forth in the 
Golpel will actually come to pafs, they mu/# be confidered. ‘Thofe, 
who reject the Chriftian religion, are to make the beft fhift they can, 
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to build up a fyftem, and lay the foundations of morality, without it. 
But it appears to me a great inconfiltency, in thofe who receive 
Chriltianity, and expect fomething to come of it, to endeavour to 
keep all fuch expectations out of fight, in their reafonings concern- 


ing ‘human duty.’ 
“We are fentible that what our Author advances upon the fub- 


ject of moral obligation will be objected to, perhaps ridiculed, 
by many of the philofophers of the prefent age ; but by what we 
know of mankind, from our own experience, and by what we 
have learned from the expericnce of others, we fhould, on many 
important occafions, place very little confidence on any man, 
whofe moral principles are not founded upon religion; there 
being no other folid foundation, in our opinion, on which mo- 
rality can be raifed. ‘Tne man who builds upon this founda- 
tion, builds upon a rock.—But Jet us go on with our Author. 

The method of coming at the wil! of God, concerning any 
action, by the light of nature, is, we are told, to enquire into 
the tendency of the aGion to promote or diminith the general 
happinefs. And this rule proceeds upon the prefumption, that 
God Almighty wills and wifhes the happine(s of his creatures ; 
and confequently, that thofe actions, which promote that will 
and wifh, muft be agreeable to him; and the contrary. But, 
as this prefumption is the foundation of this whole fyftem, he 
thinks it neceflary to explain the reafons upon which it refts. 
Accordingly, he proceeds to treat of the divine benevolence, and 
fhews in avery concife, but perfpicuous and forcible manner, 
that God wills and withes the happinefs of his creatures. Having 
eftablifhed this conclufion, he thinks him(fe!lf at liberty to go on 
with the rule built upon it, namely, that the method of coming at 
the will of God, concerning any ation by the light of nature, is, ta 
enquire into the tendency of that action to promote or diminifh the ge- 
neral happine/s. 

The third book is divided into three parts, the firft of which 
treats of fuch relative duties as are determinate; the fecond, of 
fuch as are indeterminate; and the third, of fuch as refulc from 
the conftitution of the fexes. In the fourth book, the duties to 
ourfelves are confidered; and, in the fifth, thofe towards our 
Maker. 

Though the limits to which we are necefiarily confined will not 
admit of our dwelling fo long on this performance as its import- 
ance deferves, we cannot with-hold from our Readers an extract 
of what the Author fays upon public warfhip: the ferious part 
of them will thank us for ic.—After fhewing that all the mem- 
bers of a community are bound to uphold public worthip by 
their prefence and example, although the helps and opportunt- 
tics it affords, may not be necefiary to the devotion or edifica- 
tien of all, and to fome may be ulelefs ; he obferves, that there 
are 
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dre valuable advantages growing out of the ule of religious afa 
femblies, without being thought of by the individuals that com. 
pofe them. 

‘ 1, Joining in prayer ‘and praifes to their common Creator and 
Governor, has a fenfible tendency to unite mankind together, and 
to cherifh'and enlarge the yenerous affections. 

* So many pathetic reflections are awakened by every exercife of 
focial devotion, that moft men, I believe, carry away from public 
worfhip»a better temper towards the reft of mankind, than they 
brought with them. Sprung from the fame extraction, preparing 
together for the period of all worldly diftindions, reminded of their 
mutual infirmities and common dependency, imploring and receiv. 
ing fupport and fupplies from the fame great fource of power and 
bounty, having all one intereft to fecure, one Lord to ferve, one 
judgment, the fupreme objéct to all of their hopes and fears, to 
Jook‘towards, tt is hardly poffible, in this pofition, to behold manJ 
kind as ftrangers, competitors, or enemies, or not to regard them 
as children of the fame family, aflembled before their common pa- 
rent, and with fome portion of the tendernefs which belongs to the 
moft endearing of our domeltic relations. It is not to be expected, 
that any fingle effect of this kind fhould be confiderable or lJafting ; 
but the frequent return of fuch fentiments, as the prefence of a de- 
vout congregation naturally fuggefts, will gradually melt down the 
fuggednefs of many unkind paflions, and may generate in time a 
permanent and produ¢tive benevolence. , 

‘ 2. Affemblies for the purpofé of divine worfhip, placing men 
under impreflions; by which they are taught to conlider their rela- 
tion to the Deity, and to contemplate thofe around them with a 
view to that relation, force upon their thoughts the natural equality 
ofthe human fpecies, and thereby promote humility and condefcen- 
fion in the higheft orders of the community, and infpire the lowelt 
with a fenfe of their rights. The diftin&tions of civil life are almof 
always infifled upon too much, and urged too far. Whatever there- 
fore conducés to reftore the level, by qualifying the difpofitions 
which grow out of great elevation or depreflion of rank, improves’ 
the charaéter on both fides. Now things are made to appear little, 
by being placed befide what is great. In which manner, fuperiori- 
ties, which occupy the whole field of the imagination, will vanith 
or fhrink to their proper diminutivenefs, when compared with the 
diftance by which even the higheft of men are removed from the 
Supreme Being: and this comparifon is naturally introduced by all 
acts of joint worthip. Jf ever the poor man holds up his head, it is 
at church ; if ever the rich man views him with refpedt, it is there; 
and both will be the better, and the public profited, the oftener 
they meet in a fituation, in which the confcioufnefs of dignity in thé 
one is tempered and mitigated, and the fpirit of the other erefted 
and confirmed. We recommend nothing adverfe to fubordinations, 
which are eftablifhed and necefiary ; but that it fhould be remem- 
bered, that fubofdination itfelf is an evil, being an evil to the fab- 
ordinate, who are the majority, and therefore ought not to be car- 
ried.a tittle beyond what the greater good, the peaceable govern- 
gaent of the community, requires,’ | a 
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' The laft chapter of the fifth book is indeed an excellent one, 
and cannot fail of imprefling every good mind with favoure 
able fentiments of our Author, The fubje& of it is, reverence 
of the Deity; an interefting fubje&, indeed! and treated in a 
very interefting manner. 

Mr. Paley ob ferves, that mockery and ridicule, when exers 
cifed upon the Scriptures, or even upon the places, perfons, and 
forms fet apart for the miniftration of religion, are inconfiftent 
with a religious frame of mind; as no one ever feels himfelf ei- 
ther difpofed to pleafantry, or capable of being diverted with the 
pleafantry of others,. upon matters in which he is cordially in- 
erefted. A mind intent upon the attainment of heaven; rejects 
with indignation every attempf€ to entertain it, with jefts, calcu- 
Jated to degrade or deride fubjects, which it never recollects but 
with ferioufnefs and anxiety. Nothing but ftupidity, our Au- 
thor fays, or the moft frivolous diffipation of thought, can make 
even the inconfiderate forget the fupreme importance of every 
thing which relates to the expedtation of a future exiftence, 
Whilft the infidel mocks at the fuperftitions of the vulgar, in- 
{ults over their ridiculous fears, their childifh errors, and fan- 
taftic rites, it does not occur to him to obferve, that the moft 
prepofterous device by which the weakeft devotee ever believed 
he was fecuring the happinefs cf a future life, is more rational 
than unconcern about it. Upon this fubject nothing is fo ab- 
furd as indifference—no folly fo contemptible, as thoughtlefinefs 
and levity. 

‘'The knowledge of what is due,’ continues he, ¢ to the folemnity 
of thofe interefts, concerning which revelation profefles to inform 
and direct us, may teach even thofe who are leaft inclined to refpe& 
the prejudices of mankind, to obferve a decorum in the ftyle and 
conduct of rcligious difquifitions, with the neglect of which, many 
adverfaries of Chriftianity are juitly chargeable. Serious arguments 
are fair on all fides. Chriftianity is but ill defended by refufing au- 
dience or toleration to the objections of unbelievers. But whilft we 
would have freedom of enquiry reftrained by no laws, but thofe of 

decency, we are entitled to demand on behalf of a religion, which 
holds forth to mankind affurances of immortality, that its credit be 
affailed by no other weapons than thofe of ferious difcuffion and le- 
gitimate reafoning—that the truth or falfehood of Chriftianity be 
never made a topic of raillery, a theme for the exercife of wit or elo- 
quence, or a fubject of contention for literary fame and victory— 
that the caufe be tried upon its merits—that all applications to the 
fancy, paflions, or prejudices of the reader, all attempts to pre- 
occupy, enfnare, or perplex his judgment, by any art, influence, 
Or impreflion whatfoever, extrinfic to the proper grounds and evi- 
dence upon which his affent ought to proceed, be rejected from a 
gueftion, which involves in its determination, the hopes, the virtue, 
and repofe of millions—that the controverfy be managed on both 
fides with fincerity, that is, that pothing be produced in the watings 
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of either, contrary to, or beyond, the writer’s own knowledge and 
perfuafion—that objections and difficulties be prepofed from no other 
motive, than an honeft and ferious defire to obtain fatisfaction, or to 
comimunicate information, which may promote the difcovery and 
progrefs of trath—that in conformity with this defign, every thing 
be ftated with integrity, with method, precifion, and fimplicity ; 
and, above all, that whatever is publifhed in oppofition to received 
and confeffedly beneficial perfuations, be fet forth under a form, 
which is likely to invite enquiry, and to meet examination. If with 
thefe moderate and equitable conditions, be compared, the manner 
in which hoftilities have been waged againft the Chriitian religion, 
not only the votaries of the prevailing faith, but every man who 
looks forward with anxiety to the deftination of his being, will fee 
much to blame, and to complain of. By ome unbeliever, all the fol- 
lies which have adhered, in a long courie of dark and fuperftitious 
ages, to the popular creed, are aflumed as fo many dotctrines of Chrif 
and his Apoftles, for the purpofe of fubverting the whole fyftem, by 
the abfurdities, which it is thus reprefented to contain. By another, 
the ignorance and vices of the facerdotal order, their mutual diffen- 
tions and perfecutions, their ufurpations and incroachments upon 
the intellectual liberty and civil rights of mankind, have been dif- 
played with no fmall triumph and inve¢tive, not fo much to guard 
the Chriftian laity againft a repetition of the fame injuries, which is 
the only proper ufe to be made of the moft flagrant examples pat, as 
to prepare the way for an infinuation, that the religion itfelf is no- 
thing elfe than a profitable fable, impofed upon the fears and cre- 
dulity of the multitude, and upheld by the frauds and influence of 
. an interefted and crafty priefthood. And yet how remotely is the 
character of the clergy conneéted with the truth of Chriftianity ! or 
what more do the moft difgraceful pages of ecclefiaftical hiftory 
prove, than that the paflions of our common nature are not altered 
or excluded by diftin@tions of name, and that the characters of men 
are formed much more by the temptations, than the duties of their 
profeflion ? A ¢hird finds delight, in colle€ting and repeating ac- 
counts of wars and maflacres, of tumults and infurrections, excited 
in almoft every age of the Chriftian zra, by religious zeal ; as though 
the vices of Chriflians were parts of Chriftianity; intolerance and 
extirpation precepts of the Gofpel; or as if its fpirit could be 
judged of from the councils of princes, the intrigues of ftatef- 
men, the pretences of malice ‘ol ambition, or the unauthorized 
cruelties of fome gloomy and virulent fuperftition. By a fourth, the 
fucceffion and variety of popular religions, the viciffitudes with which 
fests and tenets have flourifhed and decayed—the zeal with which 
they were once fupported, the negligence with which they are now 
remembered—the little fhare which reafon and argument appear to 
have had in framing the creed, or regulating the religious conduct 
of the multitud@—the indifference and fubmiffion with which the 
religion of the ftate is generally received by the common people— 
the caprice and vehemence with which it is fometimes oppofed—the 
phrenzy with which men have beer brought to contend for opinions 
and ceremonies, of which they knew neither the proof, the mean- 
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‘or, nor original —laftly, the equal and undoubting confidence, with 
which we hear the doctrines of CArif or of Confucius, the law of 
Mofes or of Mahomet, the Bible, the Koran, or the Shafer, main- 
tained or anathematized, taught or abjured, revered or derided, acs 
cording as we live on this, or on that fide of a river; keep within, 
or ftep over, the boundaries of a ftate; or even in the fame country, 
and by the fame people, fo often as the event of a battle, or the iffue 
of anegociation delivers them to the dominion of a new mafler— 
points, I fay, of this fort, are exhibited to the public attention, as 
fo many arguments againft the fruth of the Chri/iaz religion—and 
with fuccefs. For thefe topics, being brought together, and fet off 
with fome aggravation of circumftances, and a vivacity of ftyle and 
defcription, familiar enough to the writings and converfation of 
free-thinkers, infenfibly lead the imagination into a habit of clafling 
Chriftianity with the delufions that have taken poffeflion, by turns, 
of the public belief; and of regarding it, as what the {coffers of our 
faith reprefent it to be, rhe /uperftition of a day. But is this to deal 
honeftly by the fubjeét, or with the world ? May not the fame things 
be faid, may not the fame prejudices be excited by thefe reprefenta- 
tions, whether Chriftianity be true or falfe, or by whatever proofs 
its trath be attefted? May not truth as well as falfehood be takert 
upon credit? May not a religion be founded upon evidence, accefs 
fible, and fatisfa€tory to every mind competent to the enquiry, 
which yet, by the greateft part of its profeflors, 1s received upon au~ 

thority ? 
‘ Bet if the matter of thefe objeGions be reprehenfible, as calcu- 
lated to produce an effect upon the reader, beyond what their real 
weight, and place in the argument deferve, ftill more fhall we dif- 
cover of management and difingenuoufnefs in the form under which 
they are difperfed among the public. Infidelity is ferved up in 
every fiape, that is likely to allure, furprize, or beguile the ima- 
gination—in a fable, a tale, a novel, a poem—in interfperfed and 
broken hints— remote and oblique furmifes—in books of travels, of 
philofophy, of natural hiftory—in a word, in any form, rather than the 
ight one, that of a profeffed and regular difquifiion. And becaufe 
the coarfe buffoonery, and broad laugh of the old and rude advérfa- 
ries of the Chriftian faith, would offend the tafte, perhaps, rather 
than the virtue of this cultivated age, a graver irony, a more {kilful 
and delicate banter, is fubftituted in their place.. An eloguent hif- 
torian, befides his more dire&t, and therefore fairer attacks, upon 
the credibility of the evangelic ftory, has contrived to weave into his 
Narration, one continued {neer upon the caufe of Chriftianity, and 
the writings and characters of its ancient patrons. The knowledge 
which this author pofleffes of the frame and condué of the human 
mind, mutt have led him to obferve, that fuch attacks do their exe- 
cution, without enquiry. Who can refute a /neer ? Who can com- 
pute the number, much lefs, one by one, {crutiniz@® the juftice, of 
thofe difparaging infinuations, which crowd the pages of this elabo- 
rate hillory? What reader fufpends his curtofity, or calls off his at- 
tention from the principal narrative, to examine references, to fearch 
into the foundation, or to weigh the reafon, propriety and force, of 
every tranfient farcafm, and ily allufion, by which the Chriftian 
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teftimony is depreciated and traduced ? and by which nevertheleft 
he may find his faith afterwards unfettled and perplexed.’ 

The-fubjects treated of in the fixth book are chiefly thefe— 
The origin of civil government—Civil liberty—Different forms 
of government—The Britifh conftitution—Crimes and punith- 
ments— Religious Eftablifhments—Population—Agriculture— 
Commerce—War—and Military Eftablifhments. 

But we muft conclude with recommending this work to the 
ferious perufal of every Reader, who applies himfelf to the mof 
important of all ftudies, the ftudy of virtue. | Rr 





Arr. II. . The Progrefs of Romance, through Times, Countries, and 
Manners; with Remarks on the good and bad Effects of it on them 
refpectively. Ina Courfe of Evening Converfations. By C.R.* 
Author of the Englifh Baron, the Two Mentors, &c. 2 Vols. 8vo, 
5s fewed. Robinfon. 1785. 


F Hurd, Beattie, Warton, and Percy (whofe names refle& 
@ the higheft luftre on modern literature), did not regard the 
fubject of thefe little volumes as unworthy of their refearch, no 
one need blufh at devoting fome portion of time in purfuit of 
the fame enquiry: nor can that be deemed undeferving the no- 
tice and protection of the Public, to which the practice of a 
Sydney hath given fanction, and which hath received the appro» 
bation of .a Milton. 

* Romances,’ as this Author obferves, ‘ are of univerfal growth $ 
and not confined to any particular period or country. ‘They were 
the delight’ of barbarous ages, and they have always kept theif 
ground among the multiplied‘amufements of more refined and cul- 
tivated periods, containing, like every other branch of human litera 
ture, both good and evil things.’ 

The fpeakers in the dialogue are Hortenfius, Euphrafia, and 
Sophronia. In the firft evening’s converfation the general fub- 
ject, to be difcufled more amply at fome future meetings, is 

riefly propofed. 

‘ I purpofe,’ fays Euphrafa (who we prefume is the Author), 
“to trace romance to its origin; to follow its progrefs through the 
different periods, to its declenfion; to fhew how the modern zovel 





{prung out of its ruins: to examine and compare the merits of both; _« 


‘and to remark upon the effects of them.’ : 

In the fecond dialogue, Euphrafia obferves, that, * as a coun- 
try became civilized, their narrations were methodized and mo- 
derated to probability: from the profe recitals fprung hiftory 3 
from the war-fongs, romance and epic poetry.’ She maintains 
that both the Matter fprung from the fame root, decaufe they de- 
fcribe the fame ations and circumftances, produced the famé 
effect, and are continually miftaken for each other.—It is ob- 
ferved by one of the fpeakers in the dialogue, that there feems 
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to have been a very material difference between the fources. ‘of 
the Epic and the Romance. The former wasderived from fome 
hiftorical faé?, though perhaps very remote and obfcure, 

That Faé was the foundation of the Epic is granted ; but that 
Romance, in its earlier ftate, was the mere offspring of fiction 
and fancy, is denied. It had fome ground in hiftory ; though, 
like the Epic, it improves on that ground, and amplifies and 
embellifhes its circumitances, and adds incidents, which have 
no foundation in reality, and are the mere offspring of imaginas 
tion, and worked fo artificially into the general ftory as to make 
it appear a natural and eflential part of it: 

Euphrafia hath little doubt but that fome of the ftories in 
Ovid’s Metamorphofes are founded on remote and obfeure fat 4 
but fhe fupports her conjeéture by a more unequivocal proof, 
‘In the French romances of the 16th century, they had their 
foundation in real hiftory; but the fuperftrugture was pure 
fiction.” She maintains that Homer was the parent of Romance; 
and that wherever his works have been known, they have been 
imitated by the poets and romance-writers. She is aftonifhed 
that men of fenfe and learning, who relifh the beauties of the 
old claffic poets, and dwell on them with fuch fond admiration, 
fhould be indifferent to, or (peak contemptuoufly of the Romance; 
for its ftories are not lefs wild and incredible than thofe of the 
moft admired Epic, She is of opinion that many of the fine old 
hiftorical ballads are equally entitled to.the name of Epic poems. 
She refers particularly to the Provencals, or Troubadours, of which, 
Mrs. Dobfon hath given fo ingenious and {fo interefting an ac~ 
count. 

In the third evening’s converfation, Euphrafia fays—* I have 
feen fome * Egyptian ftories, of the fabulous kind, that do not falf¥ 
very far fhort of thofe in the Mythology of the Greeks and Romans. 
The Greeks were always fond of thofe ftories. It is faid, that one 
Dearchus, a difciple of Ariftotle, wrote Romances; and he hath 
been called the firilt writer of them. Antonius Diogenes was the author’ 
of a work of this kind, called the Errors agd Amours of Dinias and 
Dercyllis. The Amours of Rhodanis and Simonides are mentioned as 
very ancient. The Romance of Leucippe and Clitophon, written by 
Achilles Tatius, a Greek, and afterwards a Bifhop, and ‘his works,. 
are itill extant. The Ephe/ian Hiftory, by Xenophon, might be reckon- 
ed.in this clafs; alfo the four Books of Incredible Things, written 
by Damafius. Under the fame clafs may be ranked the Fables of 


Parthenius Nicenus, of Athanagoras, Theodorus Prodromus, Euftathius, 
and Longas ; and many others, doubtlefs, whofe names have been 


— ,.. 





* At the end of the fecond vclume of this work, is the Hiffory of 
€haroba, Queen of Egypt, taken from a Hiftory of axtient Egypt accora- 
ing to the Traditions of the Arabians. 'Tranflated from the French of 


Wattier, Arabic Profeffor to Lewis XIV.—[A jumble of Scripture 
hiftory and Arabian fiction. ] ~~ 
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loft. . . . One of the moft antient and famous profe Romances igs 
the Zthiopic Hiftery of Heliodorus, Bihop of Tricca, in Thefalia, in 
the fourth century. It is related, that a fynod, confidering the 
danger that might happen to youth from reading a romance (though 
there is nothing in it that is in the leaft degree offenfive to morals 
and morality), authorized by the dignity of its writer; propofed to 
him either to burn his book, or refign his bifhoprick ; and that he 
¢hofe the latter. There are many teftimonies of the merits of this 
book, both from antient and modern writers; but there needs no 
other evidence than the circumftance of its having been fucceflively 
tranflated into all the known languages.’ 

With refpec&t to the etymology of the word (Romance) Eu- 
phrafia fays—* I have been defirous to inform myfelf in this 
es and I will give you the beit account I can meet with.—I 

ave read fomewhere that the inhabitants of Normandy were formerly 
called Romandii, or Romandui, which feems to me to be the moft 
proper etymology. ‘The French or Franks language became at Jaf 
to be called the Romanut tongue, as often as the proper name.’ 

In the fourth dialogue, Euphrafia gives a lift of fome of the 
moft diftinguifhed of the o/d Romances ;—or the Romances of 
Chivalry, properly fo called. She obferves, that Geoffery of Mon- 
mouth’s Hiffory gave birth to moft of thofe Romances which are 
founded on Englifh ftories. The Romance of Hornechild, or King 
Horne, is one of the oldeft, and is of the metrical kind. To 
this may be added, the Romance of Sir Lancelot du Lake—Sir 
Guy of Warwick— King Arthur and his Knights of the round Tab.e 
—Sir Bevys, &c. &c.——T ke celebrated Spanifh Romance, en- 
titled Amadis de Gaul, in 24 parts, was written in the 13th cen- 
tury, and gave birth to many imitations. The Romance of the 
Rofe was another very famous Romance. * Properly fpeaking,’ 
fays ‘Euphrafia, © it is a courfe of love-philofophy. It. was 
begun by William de Lorris, who undertook it to pleafe a lady with 
whom he was enamoured. He died in 1260, leaving it unfinifhed. 
Forty years after, one John de Meun, who was alfo called Le Clopinell, 
wrote a continuation of it. He was a Dominican, and a Doéttor of 
Divinity. . . . Priefts then wrote Romances, and princes read them. 
This Fobn de Meun dedicated another Romance to King PAilip le Bel, 
in which he mentions his former work as a recommendation of his 
new one. .... . This Romance was tranflated into profe in the yeat 
1480, by Fobn de Moulinet, who is faid to have enriched it with 
many allegories of his own invention. It afterwards underwent fe- 
veral further alterations, from the different hands.it pafled through ; 
but ftill the ground-woik is the fame, and it ftill preferved its efti- 
mation... . A tranflation of it into Englifh was begun by Chaucer, 
but left unfinifhed at his death.’ 

The old Romances, and thofe of the middle period, abounded 
with extravagancies and abfurdities ; but they were defigned to 
awaken within the hearts of the youth of both fexes an enthu- 
fiaftic love of honour and virtue. If hey infpired the mind 
with romantic and vifionary ideas, yet thofe ideas were mans 
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and the objects to which they pointed were generous and ex- 
alted. 


The Romances of more modern date are next touched on by 
the Author of thefe Dialogues ;—particularly the Euphues of 
Lilly, publifhed about the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign :— 
Sir Philip Sydney’s Arcadia:—Lord Orrery’s Partheniffa:—a 
Romance by the Duchefs of Newcaftle, entitled, Nature’s Pic- 
tures, drawn by Fancy to the Life; and the celebrated Argenis of 
Barclay—which is the favourite Romance of our ingenious Au- 
thor, and was tranflated and publifhed by her, under the title of 
the PHOENIX, in the year17g2. The reception it hath met 
with doth not appear to have anfwered her expectations, or re- 
compenfed her trouble. 

In the feyenth evening’s converfation, the nature and merits 


of the modern Novel are difcufled.—* The word in all languages 
fignifies fomething mew. It was firft ufed to diftinguith thefe works 
from Romance, though they have lately been confounded together, 
and are frequently miftaken for each other. . . . The Romance is 
an heroic fable, which treats of fabulous perfons and things. ‘The 
Novel is a picture of real life and manners, and of the times in 
which it is written. ‘The Romance, in lofty and elevated language, 
defcribes what never happened, or is likely to happen. The Novel 
gives a familiar relation of fuch things as pafs every day before our 
eyes; fuch as may happen to our friend, or to ourfelves “and the 
perfection of it is to reprefent every fcene in fo eafy and natural a 
manner, and to make them appear fo probable, as to deceive us into 
a perfuafion (at leaft while we are reading) that all is real, until we 
are affected by the joys and diftreffes of the perfons in the ftory,’ as if 
they were our own. . . . The Italians were the firft that excelled in 
in Novel-writing. C@yathio Giraldi, and the Decameron of Boccace are’ 
fome of the firft, and ferved as a model to many that were written 
afterwards. . .. . Cervantes boafts that he was the firft that ever 
wrote Novels in the Spanifh language. 

‘ The firft Novels of France were thofe of Scarron. . . . We had 
early tranflations of the beft Novels of all other countries ; but for a 
long time produced very few of our own. One of the earlieft that I 
know of is the Cyprian Academy of Robert Baron, in the reign of 
Charles I. Among our early Noyel-writers we muft reckon Mrs. 
Behn... and Mrs. Manley, whofe works are ftill more exceptionable 
than Mrs. Behn’s, and as much inferior to them in point of merit. 
She hoarded up all the public and private fcandal within her reach, 
and poured it forth in a work too well known in the laft age, though 
almoft forgotten in the prefent: a work that partakes of the ftyle 
of the Romance and the Novel.’ 

The work here referred to is entitled Atalantis; though the 
fair {peaker, in the dialogue, forbears to mention it from motives 
of delicacy—Reviewers, however, have not fuch {cruples. 

‘ Mrs. Heywood was an author of the fame clafs; but the repented 
of her faults, and employed the latter part of her life in expiating 
the offences of the former. , . . Bet/ey Thoughtle/s is reckoned. her 
Rev. Dec, 1785. Ee beft 
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beft Novel; but the works by which fhe is moft likely to be known 
to poterity are the Female Spee Fator, and the Jnvifible Spy. She died 
fo lately as the year 1753. 

The fucceeding evenings are employed .in difcufing the merits 
of fome later Novels; and the productions of Richardjon and 
Fielding very properly take precedence. 

The progre/s of our ingenious hiftorian of Romance clofes 
with the year 770. ‘ It would be an invidious tafk,’ fays the, 
© to fpeak of the writers of the prefent day. Let us leave them 
to the Reviewers. It is their province.’ . It is indeed our pro- 
vince; and itis the worft part of it ! The feafon of Novels is 
our triffes Calenda ; and the tafk that we are compelled to under- 
take reminds us of Drufo’s * debtors, who were driven to the 
fad alternative, of hearing him read his wretched hiftories, or 
paying him what they owed him, Br he 





Art. IIL. E/fay Il. on the Nature and Principles of Public Credit. 
Containing an Inveftigation of the natural Laws and. Principles of 
Circulation, reftorative of the Public Credit of any State, in cafe 
it fhall have become decayed. With a Pofttcript; pointing out the. 
Method of applying thofe Laws and Principles, practically, to the 
prefent State of the Public Debts and Finances of Great Britain. 
8vo. 2s. fewed. White. 


N our Review, Vol. LXXI. p. 365, wegave an account of 
Mr. Gale’s firtt Effay on this important fubje@, and we 

have nothing now to add, or alter, with refpect to that ac- 
count +. 

Purfuing the fame chain of reafoning as before, . our Author 
divides his prefent Traé into three fections ; and, in the firft of 
them, he treats * of the mature and progreflional power of the 
finking-fund that fhall be appropriated to the redemption of the 

ublic debt, whereby alone any maladies, under which the public 
credit fhall labour, can be removed ;. which progreffional power al- 
ways increafes naturally, as the public credit declines; but as natu- 
rally decreafes again, on the revival of public credit; and thereby 
becomes ineffectual, with refpect to removing the malady, unlefs the 
progreflional power fo acquired be fecured : the fecurity whereof na- 
turally renders the annuity appertaining to the creditor, liable to re- 
duGion, unlefs that alfo be equally fecured.’ 

In order to prevent the power of the finking-fund from dd 





* Odifti et fugis, ut Drufonem debitor aris > 
Qui nif, cum trifies mifero venere Calendea, 
Mercedem aut nummos unde unde extricat, amaras 
Porredéto jugulo, hiftorias, ere ut audit. 
or@Sat. 1. 1. Sat. cf 
+ We fay this, in reference to the manu/cript remarks on fome 
paflages in our account of his frit book; with which Mr. Gale fa- 
voured us, by a private conveyance, 
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creafmg as the rate of intereft decreafes, it is evidently neceflary, 
as Mr. G. obferves, that the price to be demanded for the re- 
demption of the annuities which conftitute the public debt, muft 
be prevented from increafing,as the rate of intereft decreafes: for 
which purpofe thefe annuitics muft be converted into redeemable 
ftock, the nothinal capital whereof fhall not exceed the price 
that fuch annuities actually bear in the market. Again, as the 
proprietors of public ftock would, in this cafe, require a rate of 
intereft, higher than the market, to be annexed to fuch annuity 
flock, in compenfation for their difadvantage in having the price 
of redemption reftri€ted to a lower fum than the original nomi- 
nal capital’; it would then be the intereft of the Public, or Go- 
vernment, to borrow other money at the market rate of interetft, 
wherewith to redeem the ftock, which is contrary to the intereft 
and intention of the creditor, to whom fuch increafe of intereft 
becomes of right due, in return for the capacity of increafe 
in value, by him given up. In order, therefore, to regard ’up- 
rightly the intereft of ‘each, the honeft demand of the creditor 
muft be fecured from decreafing, as well as the progrefiional 
power of the finking-fund. And in order that this equal fe- 
curity may flow naturally from the ftock, into which the debt 
fhall be thus converted, this ftock muft neceffarily be eftablifhed 
on certain fixed principles, or limited conditions of redemption. 

The fecond fection is ‘ an inveftigation, afcertaining the necef- 
fary principles of an annuity-ftock, that fhall naturally produce 
an equal fecurity to the progreffional power of the finking- fund,’ 
and to the annuity appertaining to the creditor.’ 

So far, argues Mr. G. as the capital value of the annuity 
fhall increafe in confequence of the decreafe in the rate of in- 
tereft, an advantage muft flow tothe creditor. But unlefs the 
price of redemption be limited, the increafe in the capital value 
deftroys the progreffional power of the finking-fund. On the 
other hand, fo far as the annuity that may be purchafed for any 
given fum fhal]l decreafe in confequence of the decreafe of the 
rate of intereft, fo far an advantage muft evidently flow to the 
Public, 

* But here it muft be obferved, that the annuitant has always a 
demand on the annuitor, or Public, for his full annuity (whatever 
may be the difference between the market rate of intereft and the 
rate annexed to the ftock), until the money for the ftock or capital 
fhall be tendered in difcharge thereof: fo that the annuity, or inte- 
re{t appertaining to the creditor, can never decreafe in confequence 
of the decreafe of the market rate of intereft, in any further degree 
than as the principal fhall be thus tendered. 

_* Hence then, if the price to be demanded for the redemption be 
limited, by converting the debt into a ftock of annuities, bearing a 
higher rate of intereft than shat of the market ; and the tender [of 


part of the capital] to be periodically made for the redemption of 
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fach ftock, be likewife limited to a certain proportion [or part of the 
whole] beyond which it fhall be at the option of the annuitant either 
to refufe the tender, or to accept it on fuch terms only, as he him. 
felf fhall. from time to time, think proper: then, the progreffional 
power of the finking-fund, that fhall be appropriated to the redem 
tion of iuch flock, as alfo the annuity or intereft appertaining to the 
remaining part of fuch ftock, will each be perfectly fecured from 
decreafing with the market rate of intereft. And fo far as the an. 
nuity, or intereft on the ftock, fhall be thus fecured from decreafing, 
fo far the capital value thereof muft confequently increafe, as the 
rate of intereft in the market fhall decreafe. 

‘ ‘Lhe grand point, therefore, remaining to be determined, is the 
proportion, which the tender, thus to be ftipulated, fthall bear to the 
capital or flock. 

* Now the larger the terder, thus to be ftipulated, fhall be, the 
more advantayeous it muft evidently be for the annuitor, or Public; 
becaufe how much foever the furplus revenue, or finking-fund, fhall 
fall fhort of the ftipulated tender, the annuitor may neverthelefs fave 
the decreafe of the intereft thereon, by borrowing the money in the 
market. 

‘ But it does not follow that the advantage or profit owing to the 
énnuitant or creditor, fhall be greater, as the ftipulated tender fhall 
be leffer; becaufe, the lefs the tender, the lefs muft be the décreafe 
thereby produced in the market rate of intereft; and the lefs, of 
courfe, muft be the increafe in the capital value of the annuity ftock, 
in which increafe the annuitant’s advantage or profit confifts. 

‘© The greater the tender fhall be, the greater muft be the decreafe 
thereby produced in the market rate of intereft ; and the greater of 
courfe mutt be the advantage or profit, to one or other of the parties: 
and, feeing that fuch part of this profit as cannot, by the ftipulation, 
be faved by the annuitor, muft neceffarily accrue to the annuitant in 
the increafe of the value of his capital; fo, confequently, it muft be 
the intereft of the annuitant to fubjeét himfelf to as great a tender as 
fhall be capable of producing as great a profit to himfelf, as it fhall 
produce to. the annuitor; whereby, whatever decreafe fhall be fo 
actually produced in the market rate of intereft, the annuitor fhall 
naturally fave the one half thereof by the tenders fo by him to be 
made; and whereby, alfo, the capital value of the annuity ftock 
appertaining to the annuitant, fhall naturally increafe, in propor- 
tion to the other half thereof. - 

‘ Now, this required divifion will be precifely and exaétly accom- 
plied, by ftipulating, that the tender, to which the annuitant fhall 
be periodically fubjeét, in difcharge of the ftock or capital, fhall be 
equal to the annuity or intereft that fhall be by him periodically de- 
mandable.’ 

His meaning is, that the public creditor fhal]l conftantly re- 
ceive double his annuity, one half for intereft, and the other in 
partof payment of the debt: but of this more hereafter. 

The third fection treats of the fuperior advantages, attendant 
on fuch an anaouity, in preference to one of any other kind; 


and the mutual benefits flowing therefrom, as well to the cre- 
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ditors as to the Public; whereby the public credit naturally be- 
comes reftored to its priftine ftate. 

It would lead us too far out of our way to give the particulars 
of this fection. The main defign of it is to fhew the advantages 
that would refult from the transforming the prefent nominal 
capital of the public debts into annuity-ftocks beaiing a higher 
rate of intereft than the prefent market price, and fubjeé to the 

eriodical tenders or payments mentioned in the former fection; 
which, he thinks, would confine the future increafe of the debt 
to an arithmetical progreffion, and caufe its redemption to pro- 
ceed in a geometrical one, till the finking-fund became equal to 
the annuity or intereft of the debt, when the fyftem cf finance 
would be at its maximum, or belt poffible ttate. 

The poft(cript, which is longer than the traét itfelf, is di- 
vided into two feétions; the firft confifts of obfervations on the 
prefent ftate of the public debts and finances of Great Britain, 
and the practical means of reducing them to the foregoing prin- 
ciples, 

‘Mr, Gale here propofes to change the form of the public debt, 
by allowing 57/. of 6 per cent. ftock, in exchange tor 100/. of 
3 per cent. tock, and fo in proportion for the 4 per cents, &c. 
which terms he thir ks the public creditors will gladly accede to ; 
becaufe they will thereby do neither more nor lefs, than give up 
an annuity of 32, the capital value of which muft for ever fall, 
in exchange for one of 3/. 8s. 44d. the capital value whereof 
is at prefent greater than the former, and muft for ever rife. 
Thus the debt would be converted into 170 millions of 6 per 
cent. ftock, the annual intereft whereof, and the ‘ender equal 
thereto for the redemption of the capital, would amount to 
20,400,000 /. befides the expences of government, On this 
plan, it would be neceffary to raife 28 millions annualiy, and 
the fum by which the revenue falls fhort of this, he propofes to 
raife by an annual loan, and to lay on taxes to pay the intereft 
thereof: but for the reafons he gives for recommending this, 
we muft refer to the book: wherein, however, he purpofely 
avoids explaining himfelf too much, leaving a little chain, es he 
calls it, * purpofely comprehended in a general expreffion, and 
left entirely unexplained.” This general expreffion, we fuppofe, 
is, © by this procefs, that threatening cloud, which now hangs 
over our financial hemifphere, pregnant with deftruction, will 
inftantly be difperfed, it will fly and vanifh like a meteor: and 
in lefs than fixteen years (barring the intervention of new cala- 
mities) the nation will be recovered to a higher degree of wealth 
and profperity, than Britain, in her greateft glory, hath ever 
hitherto beheld.’ 

The remaining fection confifts of remarks.on Dr. Price’s 
plan for raifing money by public loans, and redeeming the pub- 
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lic debts. But to give the parti iculars of this, would take up 
more room than can with propriety be fpared for an account of 
this tract. 

Mr. Gale appears to be one of the diftrefled American loyal - 
ifts, and therefore has a claim to all poflible indulgence in the 
country for whofe caufe he has fuffered fo much; but the im- 
portance of tie fubjee, and the danger to the Public i in leavin 
crrors relating to it undeteéted, obliges us to fay, that the only 
fymbolic procefs, or démonttration in this fecond Effay, is de- 
fective; and yet it is the foundation of the whole tract, fo far as 
it concerns the propriety of the redemption of the debt by a ten- 
der cqual to the annnity. We will not, however, here rob 
Mr. G. of the pleafure of correcting this, but content ourfelves 
with barely pointing it out. 

At p. 16, he fays, if any annuity flack, bearing any rate of 
+ interc ft higher than that of the market, be fubject to a periodical 
tender, in difcharge of the capital, equal to the annuity, or in- 
tereft therefrom periodically flowing, the value thereof will be 
precifely the fame as if fuch annuity was perpetual, and the rate 
of intereft half way between that of the market and that of the 
flock. 

But the 6th, 7th, and 8th fteps of his demonftration at p. 18, 
are defective and contradidtory, aiid confequently the remaining 


cannot be fubtti- 





fteps and conclufion erroneous, For . Pp 
7 tuted for R, becaufe R is abfolutely determined thereby, 2 R—R* 
iF being then = 1, and 1 —2R + R* =0, wherefore 1 — 21 — R=, 
and R= 1. Confeguently the annuity 4== C X R—1, at the 
: 3d ftep, inftead of being greater than the annuity @ bearing the 
market rate of intereft, will actually be nothing at all; which 


Arete) is ablurd and contrary to his own hypothefis.,—— Wi. 


Art. IV. Elements of Métheniabics, comprehending Geometry, 

V Conic Sections, Menfuration, Spherics. Iluftrated with 30 Cop- 

“i per Plates. For the Ufe of Schools. By John Weft, Teacher of 

. Mathematics in the Univerfity of St. Andrews. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
Longman, &. 1784. 


HIS book contains 417 pages, befide the preface and plates. 
Tv So many new Elements have been publifhed by the mo- 
derns, that it is quite neceflary for every author that adds to 
their number, to make an apology for fo doing; and this is done 

by Mr. Weft in the following manner 
« My original intention was not fo include the firft elements of 
geometry; but in its prefent advanced ftate, there are’ many ufeful 
theorems, which, though not in £uclid, are confidered by moft peo- 
meters as elementary propofitions. Thefe I could not admit without 
proof; and, to demoniirate “em I muft either have incumbered the 
demonftrations 
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gemonftrations of almoft every propofition, or have interfperfed the 
work with lemmas. Both of thefe methods appeared to me equally 
unfyftematical and inelegant. .To begin, therefore, from the very 
foundation, feemed the beit method to communicate confiftency and 
order to the fvftem I intended to form. 

‘ The Elements of Euclid have continued for 2000 years to hold 
poffelion of the fchools. This fingalar fact, and the bad faccefs of 
the attempts that have been made to fupplant them, have been 
reckoned convincing proofs of their fuperior excellence. But thefe 
attempts may alfo ferve to fapport what I fuggefted above, that, con- 
fidering the improved ftate of. mathematics, Euclid’s geometry is 
now indequate and defective, as an elementary work. The bad fuc- 
cefs of new elements may be owing partly to the prejudice which 
ftrongly prevails in favour of Euclid, and which ferves to counter- 
balance the merit of improvements; but chiefly to the peculiar ob- 
jections to which their imperfections feem to be liable. If, befides, 
it be confidered, that the moft exceptionable part of the ancient ele- 
ments, is that in which fucceeding writers have moft failed, it will 
not appear furprifing that Euclid’s name fhould have triumphed over 
partial improvements. 

‘ The dottrine of proportion is perhaps the moft important in 
mathematics, and as treated by Euclid,’ difcovers great penetration 
and fagacity.. In order to include incommenturables, he affumes, in 
his definition, a general property of proportionals, very remote from 
common apprehenfion. On this property, he builds a very inge- 
nious and comprehenfive theory; yet not with all that clearnefs and 
folidity for which the reft of his elements is fo remarkable. Indeed, 
the manner of his treating this dificult and abftra&t fubject is fo ob- 
fcure, as to render it almoft unintelligible to the learner. It was a 
defire to render this intricate and ufeful doétrine more fimple and in- 
telligible, which determined me to attempt a new theory of propor- 
tion, and to introduce a new fyftem of the elements of geometry, as 
the firft part of my work. 

‘ What I offer to the Public, on the fubjeét of proportion, will, I 
truft, fufficiently evince that my labours have not been altogether 
unfuccefsful. And the approbation with which they have been ho- 
noured by men of diftinguifhed abilities in mathematical refearches, 
gives me ground to hope that they may be ufeful. The principle I 
have affumed is the moft fimple and obvious; and the theory I have 
founded upon it, is not lefs general than that of Euclid.’ 

After what has been faid on the excellency of the method in 
which the o/d Stoic has treated the doétrine of proportion, by 
fuch able hands as Dr. Barrow, and Dr. Robert Simpfon, any 
thing that we could add would have little weight... But after an 
account fuch as that given above, we were naturally led to ex- 
pect fomething new, not only in form but in fubftance, on this 
curious fubje&: for Mr. Weft does not mention, ner fo much as 
hint at any one.author to whom-hée-is in the leaft indébted for 
amy part, much lefs for the fubftance of what he has here delivered 
to the Public. It is poffible that he may not have feew the fe- 
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this as. it may, to fhew our Readers, at one view, the fimilitude 
of the two methods, will not perbaps be unentertaining, and 
may be done without the expence of much room, as follows: 

Mr. W.’s fundamental definition of ratio is, betwixt any two 
finite magnitudes of the fame kind, there fubfifts a certain rela. 
tion with refpe&t to quantity, which is called their ratio, The 
two magnitudes compared are called the terms of the ratio; the 
firft, the antecedent ; and the laft the confequent. 

Of four magnitudes, the ratio of the firft to the fecond, is faid 
to be the fame with (or equal to) the ratio of the third to the 
fourth, when the firft contains any part whatever of the fecond, 
juft as oft as the third contains the like part of the fourth, 

Mr. S.’s definition is, Ratio is the proportion which one 
magnitude bears to another magnitude of the fame kind, with 
refpect to quantity. 

The meafure, or quantity of a ratio is conceived by confider. 
ing what part, or parts, the magnitude referred, called the ante. 
cedent, is of the other, to which it is referred, called the con- 
feguent. 

Four quantities, 4, B, C, D, are faid to be proportional, 
when the ratio of the firft, 4, to the fecond, B, is the fame as 
the ratio of the third, C, to the fourth, D. 

And the reft of the definitions and axioms premifed by each 
author are different in words and order, rather than fenfe and 
application, as muft appear to any one, who will take the trouble 
of comparing them together: except that Mr. S.’s gth axiom is 
effentially the fame as Mr. W.’s firft lemma. 

Mr. W.’s leading propofition is, Magnitudes have the fame 
ratio as their equimultiples. Its corollary, Magnitudes have the 
fame ratio as their like parts. 

Mr. S.’s firft theorem is, Equimultiples of any two quantities 
are in the fame ratio as the quantities themfelves. Its corol- 
lary, like parts of quantities have the fame ratio as the wholes, 

As to the method of extending this idea of proportion, fo as 
to include incommenfurable quantities, we are rather inclined to 
favour the way made ufe of by Mr. S. But this is only 
matter of opinion. Neither do we defign any more by thefe 
ftriftures, than to fhew that the fubftance of the method fo ex- 
tolled by Mr. W. was before given by an author of great and 
deferved reputation. Several of Mr. Weft’s demonftrations ate 
peculiarly elegant, and though we do not think the merit of his 
work fo great as to deferve to be fubftituted in the place of the 
old elements, it may be an ufeful help or introduction to the 
works of Euclid, Archimedes}, Apollonius, and Theodoftus. 

In Conics, he has given elegant demonftrations of the leading 
properties .of the three fections confidered according to their de- 
feription in- plano, and then fhewn them as cut from the -_ 
an 
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and the ellipfe alfo from the, cylinder, with the fubcontrary fec- 
tions, Xtc. 

In Menfuration his method is for the moft part geometrical, 
and carried farther than we remember to have feen it done 
in any one author before: including the meafures not only of 
the ufual reétilinear figures, but the conic-fetions and their 
fegments, the cubature and curve-furface of the folids generated 
by their revolution, &c. 

Spherics are alfo handled in the fame manner, comprehending 
the leading propofitions of {pherical geometry, the folution of the 
different cafes of {pherical trigonometry, and the ftereographic 
and orthographic projections of the {phere. 

The work is interfperfed throughout with propofitions pur- 
pofely left undemonftrated, which, though intended, he fays, 
for exercifes to the learner, are not unworthy the notice of thofe 
who are farther advanced, and take pleafure in mathematical 
fpeculations, We fuppofe, that he has forgot that there is no 
fuch thing as geometrical analyfis taught in his book, and with- 
out fome fort of analyfis, neither learners nor teachers will find it 
an eafy matter todemonftrate, without inveftigation, many of the 
propofitions he has given, and whofe relation to the demon- 
ftrated ones, is far from being evident to all capacities: indeed 
there is no book in the Englith language, if we except the tranfla- 
tions of Euclid’s book of Data, and a {mall Effay, with what is 
added by Mr. Wales to the tranflation of Snellius, by Mr. Law- 
fon, that can afford any legitimate help for this purpofe, Per- 
haps a tranflation of the Analy/is Geometrica of Hugo D’Omerique, 
with fome proper alterations and additions, a work recommended 
by Sir Ifaac Newton, would enable the Englifh Reader to make 
a more rapid progrefs in the ftudy of this {cience, and to apply 
it to new enquiries with greater facility, than all the books of 
new elements that are to be met with. ° 

Wr. 





Art. V. A Tranflation of the Inferno of Dante Alighieri, in Englih 
Verfe, with Hitftorical Notes, and the Life of Dante. To which 
is added a Specimen of a new Tranflation of the Orlando Furiofo 
of Ariofto. By Henry Boyd, A,M. 8vo. 2 Vols. 10% 6d, 
boards. Dilly. 1785. 


W*-* cannot fay much in praife of this work, but that the 
tranflation of Dante is in general faithful, and renders 
pretty correétly the fenfe of a very difficult writer. A too ri- 
gorous attention to this object, has, perhaps, prevented Mr, 
Boyd from fmoothing his verfes, and giving to his poetry that 
ealy flow, of which fome paflages, written con amore, prove 


that he is not altogether incapable. As a {pecimen, mer 
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fele& the ftory of Paulo and Francofia *, which clofes the fifth 
Canto: 





Boyd’s Tranjflation of the Inferno of Dante. 


‘¢ This mangled form was fated to infpire 

The gentle Pavto’s breaft with am’rous fire. 
From his to mine the foft infection f{pread. 

Too foon the fatal fecret I divin’d; 

Too foon with his my. guilty with combin’d, 
Wretch that I was! who thar’d his brother’s bed ! 


Love Jink’d our fouls above, and links below, 
But, far beneath, in fcenes of deeper woe 
The eldeft murth’rer and his mates prepare 
Already to receive the ruffian’s foul : 

Where Caina reaches to the nether pole 

With Fratricides the penal doom to fhare.”’ 


She paus’d, and her eternal plaints renew’d ; 

Struck with her haplefs tale I mufing ftood : 

«* Why penfive thus?” the gentle bard enquir’d ; 
Then I: ‘** Could aught the captive fouls perfuade 
To tell the trains for their feduction laid, 

Millions might fhun their fase, by Heav’n infpir’d.” 


Then turning round to view the haplefs pair, 
Sighing, I thus addrefs’d the weeping fair : —— 
«* How fad th’ atonement of thy guilty joys! 
But fay, how firft you faw his paflion grow. 
What bufy demon taught thee firit to know 
The fecret meaning of his fmother’d fighs.” 


She wept, and ** Oh! how grievous to relate 
Paft joys, and tread again the paths of fate, 
Let him who fung Ex1za’s woes declare. 

But fince unfated ftill, the with remains 

To know the fource of our eternal pains, 
Thou fhalt not vainly breathe the pious, pray’r. 


fre day (a day I ever muft deplore !) 

he gentle youth, to fpend a vacant hour, 
To me the foft feducing ftory read 

Of Launce tor and fair Genzura’s love, 
While fafcinating all the quiet grove 
Fallacious Peace her fnares around us fpread, 








Too much IJ found th’ infidious volume charm, 
And Pav o’s mantling blufhes rifing warm ; 





~~. 


* The lady was daughter to Guido de Polenta, Lord of Revenna, 
the generous patron of Dante. She was betrothed to Patlo Mali- 
tefta, an amiable youth, younger-brother to the Lord of Rimini, but 
was obliged to marry the elder,—a man of favage difpofition, and 
deformed in perfon, ‘The fequel of their fory appears in the ftanzas 
here quoted, 
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Bill as he read the guilty fecret told. 

Soon from the line his eyes began to ftray ; 
Soon did my yielding looks my heart betray, 
Nor needed words our withes to unfold. 


Eager to realize the ftory’d blifs, 

Trembling he fnatch’d the half-refented kifs, 

To ill foon leffon’d by the pandar-page! 

Vile pandar-page! it fmooth’d the paths of fhame.” 
While thus the {poke, the partner of her flame 
Tun’d his deep forrows to the whirlwind’s rage. 


So full the fymphony of grief arofe, 
My heart, refponfive to the lovers woes, 

Vith thrilling fympathy convuls’d my breatt. 
Too ftrong at laft for life my paffion grew, 
And, fick’ning at the lamentable view, 

I fell, like one by mortal pangs opprefs’d.’ 

The tranflator’s language is often obfcure, fometimes un- 
grammatical. His poetry wants animation; and, inftead of 
fhading or mending the faults of Dante (which were thofe of his 
age), he renders them more confpicuous, and more unpleafing. 
But he has attempted atafk, in which it was difficult to efcape 
blame, and fcarcely poffible to merit commendation. 

Mr. Boyd’s life of Dante, and his hiftorical Effay on the ftate 
of Florence in the thirteenth and fourteenth century, contain 
many interefting particulars, which may be read with ayer © 





Art. VI. Bibliotheca Topegraphica Britannica. Continued ; viz. 
No. 24—z28, inclufive: See Review for July, 1785. 


HE twenty-fourth * Number of this work was compo‘ed 
feveral years fince by S. Pegge, M.A. who has now re- 
vifed and improved it. The fubject is, Roman roads difcovered 
and invefligated through the country of the Corttani, or the county of 
Derby. ‘Vhe firft of thefe roads is faid to have extended the 
whole length of the county, from fouth-weft to north-eaft, and 
is f{uppofed to be a portion of the /kenild-freet, proceeding from 
Stretton in Staffordfhire to Chefterfield in Derbyfhire, and 
thence into Yorkfhire. ‘There feems to be fome conneétion be- 
tween this article and No. VI. in the feventh volume of the 
Archeologia, written by Mr. Cade, Mr. Pegge has been very 
accurate in his refearches; but we cannot attend to particulars. 
It is probable, as he concludes, that there was more than one 
Skenild fireet; but this occafions fome confufion in our inquiries. 
He concurs with others in fuppofing that it received its name 
from pafling through the kingdom of the Jceni. 
The other road is the Bath-way, commonly called the Bathom- 
gate (gate being a word corrupted from the Saxon, and ufed, 
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in fome places, to fignify a ftreet, way, or road): it begins at 
Brough, once a Roman ftation, and ends at “uxton; which ac. 
counts for its name.—To al] is added, by Mr. Pegge, an en- 
quiry concerning the Coritani, or Coitani: there feems great rea- 
fon to believe, that /ceni was the generical name, and the two 
clans of which this people confifted, were called Cenomanni, or 
magni, and Coritani. Several other fubjeéts are here introduced, 
as particularly the Caledonian wood, or immenfe woody traé& of 
the Coitani; and the Caledonian bears, which are now loft. Cale. 
donia {eems to have been a common name among the Britons for 
a wood: the Romans employed it, to exprefs all Britain, and 
al) the forefts of Britain; as Mr. Camden obferves. This ac- 
count our Author embraces rather than that which derives the 
term from the Britifh word Kaled, fignifying bard, rough, and 
hardy. But we fhall difmifs this fuoje& with the remark, that 
Mr. William Lambarde and Dr. John Jones, who both lived 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time, are faid to be the firft of our printed 
authors, that mention Buxton and the bath there: the latter tef- 
tifying, that for many years before his time, the place had been 
frequented by thoufands for the purpofe of bathing; the former 
infinuating, that what character it then obtained, was afcribed 
as much to the miraculous affiftance of St. Anne, the patronefs of 

the place, as to any falutary virtue in the waters themfelves, 
No. 25. (pr. 1s. 6d.) An hiftorical account of that venerable 
monument of antiquity, the Trxtus RoFFENsIs, is alfo the 
production of Mr. Pegge. This book, written in an elegant 
hand, appears to have been compiled by Ernulf, who was Bifhop 
of Rochefter, from A.D. 1114, to A. D. 1124, in the reign of 
Henry I. The Bifhop being at the time not lefs than 80 or 82 
years of age. He died at 84. This famous MS, confifts of two 
parts, the firft containing the laws and conftitutions of the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings, in Latin and Saxon, tranfcribed from an- 
tient copies ; the fecond, a regifter, or chartulary, of the church 
of Rochefter, with fome other matters relative to that cathedral ; 
together with * the Saxon form of oaths of fealty, and wager of 
Jaw; the old form of curfing by bell, book, and candle; of ordeal, 
&c.’ It is a {mall quarto, in vellum, bound in red. It appears 
to have pafled through fome perils, having been once detained, 
by one Leonard, a Doétor of Phyfic, for two years; but the 
then Dean, Walter Balcanqual, at length recovered it in 1633, 
though not without a bill in chancery: on another occafion it 
fell into the water, in its return from London to Rochefter, but 
was regained without much damage. Mr. Pegge, with his ac- 
cuftomed affiduity, relates the tranfcripts, impreffions, &c. of 
this book; and in this detail we have a long account of the Rev, 
Mr. William Elftob, and his fifter, Mrs. Elizabeth Elftob, who 
employed a boy of ten years old, to make a tranfcript for them, 
; in 
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in folio, of fuch parts of the MS. as had not before been pub- 
jifhed ; which was fairly written and finifhed in three months 
time, and is now in the pofleffion of Mr. Pegge. This Mr. 
Elftob was a man of very confiderable learning, and a great pro- 
ficient in the Saxon language. He left behind feveral MSS. 
particularly one, of the Saxon laws, which had been intended 
for the prefs. His fifter was equally eminent, being well ac- 
quainted with different branches of literature, particularly the 
Saxon, fo as to have been fometimes called the ¢elebrated Saxon 
nymph. Some things fhe publifhed, and much more the wrote ; 
yet this gentlewoman, fo diftinguifhed for learning and abilities, 
together with qualifications ftill more eftimable, foon after the 
death of her brother, funk into great difficulties and diftrefs ; till 
Queen Caroline afforded her athftance ; after which, being re- 
commended to the late Duchefs dowager of Portland, the was 
appointed governefs-to her children; and in this family the died, 
in 1756. 

Bede Mr. Pegge’s differtation, we have, in this Number, 
Biographical anecdotes of Mr. ‘fohnfon, who,’ among other prefer- 
ments, was prefented by Archbifhop Tennifon, in 1707, to the 
vicarage of Cranbrook, Kent, at which place he died in 1725. 
He was known for fome fingular fentiments which he enter- 
tained refpecting the Eucharift, approaching towards Popery, 
according alfo with the opinion of other high church divines, 
and, what is odd, becaufe there feems no neceflary conneétion, 
with the Nonjurors. This Mr. Johnfon appears to have been 
a good and worthy man, whether miftaken or not as to particu- 
lar notions, and poffibly fomewhat under the power of bigotry. 
His condefcenfion to the Baptifts in his parifh, the account of 
which feems wel] authenticated, indicates good fenfe and can- 
dour. He is faid to have had a large baptiftery erected in his 
church, wherein thofe who chofe it were immerfed, by which 
means the objectors were brought over to attend the fervice of 
the church of England. But, it fhould be added, that Dr. 
Brett, his biographer, fpeaks fomewhat differently as to the har- 
mony fubfifting between him and fome of the Diflenters, though 
he, very naturally, throws the blame on the latter. Into this we 
do not enquire. 

No. 26. (pr. 1s.) Colleétions towards the hiftory and anti- 
quities of Bedford/bire, being additions to Luton and Dunflaple. 
What relates to the firft of thefe towns is chiefly extraéted from 
Matt. Paris, and concerns church affairs, there having been 
fome danger that the monaftery of St. Alban would fuftain a 
lofs: but, we are told, * Abbot Robert, by intreaties and pro- 
mifes, intermixed with threats of law, and the martyr’s ven- 
geance, prevailed on Henry II. to give and confirm the church 
of Luiton and Hoéton (Hovghton) with all appurtenances, in 
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free and perpetual alms to the then Abbot and Convent of §¢, 
Alban.’ The addenda concerning Dun/flabie, or fiaple, which 


this writer prefers, are not very material, though {uitable to the 


general defign of this work. 


No. 27..(9s.) The hiffory and antiquities of the archiepifcopal | 


palace of Lambeth, fram its foundation to the prefent time. By Dr, 


Ducarel, F.R. and. A.SS. The Countets Goda, fifter to Ed... 
ward the Confeflor, gave this manor to the Bifhop and church 
of Rochefter, who, in 1197, exchanged it with Hubert Waltery 


Archbifhop of Canterbury, for the manor of Darent in Kenx, 
The palace was at firft, as may be fuppofed, no better than a 


common. manfion-houfe, but it has undergone a great variety of- 


fucceffive alterations, additions, and improvements, of which 


we have here a fuccinct account, as far as can be obtained on, 
fuch a fubject, Archbifhop Chichley, who enjoyed the fee Jong. 
after the year 1424, fpent confiderable fums for this purpole.. 
At this time, we are told, an image of St. Thomas ( Becket) placed. 


in a nich, coft 13s..4d, <A bricklayer’s and a-taylor’s wages 
were then, by the day, with victuals, 4d. without victuals, 64. 


or 6d. 2; a labourer’s, with victuals 2d. without victuals 3d Fa. 


The injury which this palace received during the civil war. in, 
the,reign. of Charles I. is juftly lamented. But it may be re- 
marked, that the writer, when he comes to {peak of the Lollards 
Tower, pafles rather flightly over the perfecution of the Lo/lards, 
or Wickliffites, from whom we mutt fuppofe the tower received 
its name. He acknowledges that it has the appearance.of a 


. prifon, and that fome of the people called Lollards, that is thofe 
who in a more early period began a reformation, might have been: 


there confined. The unjuit and cruel treatment which they. 
often met with, merely on account of principle and confcience, 


merited, furely, the reprobation of a Proteftant writer, as much. 


as the depredations at Lambeth-houfe ! 


The Library at Lambeth, we are told, was firft founded by. 
Archbifhop Bancroft, who, amn.1610, gave his books to his 


fucceflors for ever. It may be fuppofed to have greatly in- 


creafed by different means fince that time, fo that the whole,, 
number of books here depofited is, at prefent, at the leaft 25,000. 


volumes ; to which we fhould add the total of MSS. which is, 
{aid now to be 1147 : fome of the more curious of thefe are here 
particularly noticed. ‘The firft regular librarian appears to have 
been the Rev. Henry Wharton, who died in 1695. We have 
here fome hiftorical particularof him and his fucceflors, down to 
the time of Dr. Ducarel, thé author of the prefent account. In 
this Number we find Dr. Edmund Gibfon, afterwards Bifhop 
of London, of whom there,is a handfome portrait, by Vertue; 
and in the Appendix there is alfo, by the fame artift, a very 
good ene of Bifhop Smalbroke. The particular relation of the 
buildings, 
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buildings, rooms, offices, garden, &c, at this palace is accom- 
panied with a plan or ground-plot of the whole, and four other 
beautiful engravings exhibiting different views of this ancient 
edifice, one being taken from a drawing by Milfs Hartley ia 
1773. Befide fundry matters in the body of the work, of which 
we cannot take farther notice, we meet with the whole of a trial 
between the Archbifhop of Canterbury and the parifh of Lam- 
beth, on the queftion, Whether tke premifes in the Bifhop’s 
pollcflion were, or were not liable to be aflefled to the poor-rates, 
as part of the parifh of Lambeth? In 1776 this point was de- 
termined in favour of Archbifhop Cornwallis, the plaintiff, who 
paid his folicitor’s bill from his own pocket, aad prefented the 
parifh with 150/, the fum in which they were condemned for 
cofts. This long trial is followed by a large Appendix, con- 
fitting of deeds, original papers, &c. among which we find, 
‘ The order of the rites and ceremonies ufed at the confecration 
of the moft reverend Father in Chrift Matthew Parker, Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, in the chapel at his manor of Lambeth, 
on Sunday the 17th of Dec. 1559.’ This is faid to have been 
firt printed in oder to confute the Popifh fable of the Nag’s 
head ordination. Here alfo we have lifts of chaplains, and other 
officers, accounts of confirmations, conlecrations, &¢c. and among 
the relt, a form obferved by Archbifhop Tillotfon, when the 
Duke of Richmond was reftored to the communion of the church 
of England, in Lambeth chapel, May 15, 1692; and another, 
ftyled the reconciliation of a penitent, compofed by Archbifhop 
Tenifon, and ufed at the reconciliation of the Earl. of Dun- 
barton, in the faid chapel, Jan. 24, 1709. We only farther 
oblerve, that, together with the engravings already mentioned, 
there is a portrait of Archbifhop Chichley, and a head of the 
author, Dr. Ducarel, and a plan of the Lollards Tower, &c. 
No, 28. (pr. 2s.) Some account of Suffragan Bifbops in England, 
is given in an eflay by the late Rev. Mr. Lewis of Margate; to 
which is added, a letter from Mr. Pegge, on the fame fubject. 
The rife of this office has been fometimes attributed to the foli- 
citude of the rich abbies, that they might be exempt from epif- 
copal jurifdiétion: there were occafions, {uch as the confecra- 
tion of altars, veltments, &c. according to the fuperftition of 
the day, which rendered a Bifhop neceflary : had they applied at 
fuch times to a Diocefan Bifhop in their own country, it might 
have been interpreted as an acknowledgment of his authority; to 
prevent which, they are fuppofed to have obtained from Rone 
the privilege of having a Monk of their own confecrated, with 
fome foreign title, moft commonly. in Greece, who could not 
therefore claim any dominion. But this, though ingenious, and 
Correfpording with many an ecclefialtical manauvre, does not 


prove a well-founded conjecture, Sufragan Bishops were afit- 
ails 
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ants to thofe called Discefan, and fucceeded in England to the 
Chorepifcopi, from whom they are faid to have been fomewhat 
different. Their firft appearance is fixed to about the year 
1340. They were continued after the Reformation ; but, in- 
ftead of foreign titles, were generally denominated from fome 
principal place in the diocefe of the Bifhop, whom they were 
appointed to affift. The office has gradually fallen into difute, 
to which, as is here intimated, its interference with Chancel. 
lors, Archdeacons, &c. may poffibly have contributed. Mr, 
Lewis feems to have wifhed for its revival; the necefhity of 
which does by no means appear; though it is well known, both 
as to places ecclefiaftical and civil, thofe who enjoy them are 
generally well-difpofed to have the bufinefs and duty devolve 
on others. Ina letter, at the end of Strype’s life of Archbifhop 
Cranmer, Mr. Wharton (mentioned in the foregoing article as 
a librarian at Lambeth) fays, concerning Suffragan Bithops, 
that they were treated with contempt enough; and that, at the 
palace at Lambeth, they were only admitted to the /econd, or 
the almoner’s table. Mr, Lewis, who wrote in 1738, confiders 
this as fiction ; and adds, that the fitting even at the fteward’s 
(which is the third) table, is fo far even now from being thought 
any mark of contempt, * that | have,’ fays he, * had the honour 
of dining there more than once, when one or two Diocefan 
Bithops fat at the upper end of it.’ 

At the clofe of this pamphlet is added a lift of the Suffragan 
Bifhops in England, drawn up by the late Rev. Henry Whar- 
ton, M.A. and tranferibed from his original MS. in the Lam- 
beth library. We cannot but remark, that he conftantly 
terms them Chorepifcopi according t» the diocefe to which they 
refpectively belonged, Chorepifcopi diocefis Cantuarienfis, Chorepif- 
copi diocefis Londinenfis, &c. &c. whence we fhould be led 
to conclude, that he confidered the Chorepifcopi and the Suffra- 
gans as being the fame.—After Mr. Lewis’s eflay, there is, 
among other things, * An extract of a letter written to Dr. 
William Wake, then Archbifhop of Canterbury, May 14, 1724.’ 
It regards confirmation, or as a poor old woman at Canterbury 
is here faid to have called it, ** the Bifhop’s polling the folks.” 
It complains of the abufe of that ceremony, on which fubjet 
certainly much might be added. 


*.* Same other Numbers of this valuable work are publifbed ;” 


which will be duly notictd hereafter. I J 





Art. VII. Poems on feveral Occafions. By the late Edward Lovi- 
bond, Efg. Small 8vo. 3s. fewed. Dodfley. 1785. 


HE Editor informs us, in the Advertifement prefixed to 
thefe poems, that * the Author was a gentleman of for- 


tune, who pafled the greater part of his life in the — 
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hood of Hampton, in Middlefex, greatly beloved by thofe 
who beft knew him,—He was an admirable fcholar, of amiable 
manners, and of univerfal benevolence, of which all his wric- 
ings bear ftrong teftimony. 


* The little pieces which compofe this volume were chiefly 


written on fuch incidents as occalionally arofe in thofe focieties 
of intimate acquaintance which he moft frequented. Afier his 
death, which happened in 1775, his poems being difperfed in 
the hands of different friends, to whom they had been given by 
himfelf, many people exprefled to his only brother, Anthon 
Lovibond Collins, Efg; a wifh to have them colleéted and pre-~ 
ferved *.” Editor’s Preface, p. vii. 





There are fome nervous lines in Fulia’s Letter to Lord 


though it hath not variety enough, either in fentiment or ex- 
preflion, to prevent languor before the reader hath got through it. 


We are afraid that the fame complaint will be made againft 


many of the lighter pieces in this colle@tion, ‘The impreffion is 


faint when the fenfe doth not fully anfwer the abundance of 
words. 
We were beft pleafed with the Mulberry Tree: and we will 
give it entire to our Readers: 
‘ For London’s rich city, two Staffordthire fwains, 
Hight Jonnson, hight Garrick, forfaking their plains, 
Reach’d Shakefpeare’s own Stratford, where flows by his tomb 
An Avon, as proudly as Tiber by Rome. 
Now Garrick (fweet imp tco of Nature was he) 
Would climb and would eat from his Mucperry-Tree ; 
Yet as Jounson, lefs frolic, was taller, was older, 
He reach’d the firit boughs by the help of his fhoulder ; 
Vhere, fhelter’d from famine, from bailiffs, and weather, 
Bards, critics, and players fat crowded together ; 
Who devour’d in their reach, all the fruit they could meet, 
The good, bad, indifferent, the bitter and {weet : 
But Garrick climb’d high to a plentiful crop, 
Then, heavens! what vagaries he play’d on the top! 





—-——e-—- - o> —_-— 
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*-Extraa@t of a letter from a Correfpondent, relative to the pre- 
fent article: ‘ The Monthly Reviewer is defired to point out the 
following Errata in Mr. Lovibond’s poems : 

Poove 22, line 15, for /aps, read wins. 

30, —— 11, for a latter token, read a letter, token. 
155> 6, for tenderer, read tender. 
173; 3, for wreathe, read weave. 

€ The reply to Mifs Gee, page 154, is an anfwer to the poem be- 
ginning, ‘* 4b Dorimant, victim to Love,” and fhould have imme- 
diately followed it. A. 2. ‘The if, 2d, and 13th ttanzas were not 
in this reply when prefented by Mr, L. to Miis G. 

‘The poem to Ali G. p. 159, was addrefied to her on reading 
Laura’s Anfwer, p. 153, and whould have been placed re. —_ 

: . © 44a 
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Plow, now on the loofe twigs, and now on the tight, 
He ftood on his head, and then bolted upright! 
All features, all fhapes, and all paffions he tried ; 





He danc’d, and he ftrutted, he laugh’d and he cried, 
He prefented his face, and he fhow’d his backfide ! 
The noble, the vulgar, flock’d round him to fee 
What feats he perform’d in the MuLBERRY-TREE: 
He repeated the paftime, then open’d to fpeak, 
But Jounson below mutter’d ttrophes of Greek, 
While Garaicx proclaim’d—fuch a plant never grew, 
So foller’d by fun-fhine, by foil, and by dew. 
The palm-trees of Delos, Phcenicia’s {weet grove, 
The oaks of Dodona, though hallow’d by Jove, | 
With all that antiquity fhows to furpafs us, 
Compar’d to this tree, were mere fhrubs of Parnaffus. 
Not the beeches of Mantua, where Tityrus was laid, 
Not all VaHombrofa produc’d fuch a fhade ; 
‘That the myrtles of France, like the birch of the {chools, 
Were fit only for rods to whip Genius to rules ; 
‘That to Stratford’s old Muteerry, faireft and beft, 
The Cedars of Eden mult bow their proud creft : 
Then the fruit—like the loaf in the Tub’s pleafant Tale, 
"That was fith, fiefh, and cuftard, good claret, and ale— 
It compriz’d every flavour, was all, and was each, 
Was grape, and was pine-apple, nectarine and peach ; 
Nay he f{wore, and his audience believ’d what he told, 
‘That under his touch it grew apples of gold. —— 
Now he paus’d!—then recounted its virtues again— 
Twas a wood for all ufe, bottom, top, bark, and grain : 
It would faw into feats for an audience in full pits, 
. Into benches for judges, epifcopal pulpits ; 
Into chairs for philofophers, thrones too for kings, 
Serve the higheft of purpofes, loweft of things ; 
Make brooms to mount witches, make May-poles for May-days, 
And boxes, and ink-ftands, for wits and the ladies. —— 

His fpeech pleas’d the vulgar, it pleas’d their fuperiors, 
By Jonnson itopt fhort,—who his mighty pofteriors 
Applied to the trunk—like a Sampfon, his haunches tu 
Shook the roots, fhook the fummit, fhook ftem, and fhook branches! 
All was tremor and fhock!—now defcended in fhowers 2 
Wither’d leaves, wither’d limbs, blighted fruits, blighted flowers! 
The fragments drew critics, bards, players along, 
Who held by weak branches, and let go the ftrong ; 
E’en Garrick had dropt with a bough that was rotten, 
But he leapt to a found, and the flip was forgotten. 

Now the plant’s clofe receffes lay open to day, 
While Jouwnson exclaim’d, ftalking ftately away, 
Here’s rubbifh enough, till my homeward return, 
For children to gather, old women to burn ; 
Not praétis’d to labour, my fides are too fore, 
Till another fit feafon, to fhake you down more. 
What future materials for pruning, and cropping, 
And cleaning, and gleaning, aad lopping and topping ! - 
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Yet miftake me not, rabble! this tree ’s a good tree, 
Does honour, dame Nature, to Britain and thee; 
And the fruit on the top,—take its merits in brief, 
Makes a noble defert, where the dinner’s roaft- beef!’ 

The lines on Mr. Brown’s alterations at Clermont are fpright- 
ly; and the allufion to a fine lady, drefled with greater elegance 
and lefs affeétation, is well imagined, and very happily pre- 
ferved; though, as it ends where we all took our beginning, we 
will not expofe it to every unhallowed eye that {cans our month- 
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Art. VIII. Letters on the Elements of Botany. . Addreffed to a Lady. 
By the celebrated J. J. Rouffeau. Tranflated into Englifh, with 
Notes, and Twenty-four additional Letters, fully explaining the 
Syftem of Linnzus. By Thomas Martyn, B.D. Profeflor of Botany 
in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. White. 1785. 


fyHIS work is prefented to us in the form of Letters, as ex 

prefled in the title, to the number of thirty-two. The 
Introduction gives us a fhort hiftory of the Botanical fcience. 
The firft eight letters were written by,the celebrated Rouffeau ; 
and the remaining twenty-four are fupplied by Mr. Martyn, the 
Cambridge Profeflor of Botany :—who, very politely, dedicates 
the whole to the Ladies of Great Britain. 

Rouffeau’s letters were addrefled to a lady, his coufin, for the 
ufe of her daughter. He, probably, never intended them. for 
publication, or indeed thought of it; but when a great wit dies, 
every thing which he faid or did, is carefully collected by 
thofe * Mzcenas’s of the prefent age,’ the bookfellers, and (all 
regard to memory apart) fubjected to the (ervile office of inflating 
a volume, Hence, owing to this /audable zeal, perhaps, thele 
letters found their way into the fifteen quartos of Roufleau's 
works, ‘They are certainly a proof of his ingenuity ; but it was 
a performance which he never completed. Our Englith Pro- 
feflor, however, carries on the fubject, and prattles in the true 
Roufleau-ftyle, to his little coufin, letter after Jetter,—till he has 
explained the whole Linnean fyftem. Perhaps Roufleau never 
meant to go fo far, but propofed, after opening the mind to the 
fubje&t, to have referred it for farther information to treatifes 
already publithed. 

Letter-writing, in fcientific communications, is a mode of 
which we are not very fond. It may, perhaps, take with chil- 
dren—fo may books in queftion and anfwer—but adult perfons 
are apt to think for themielves; and fince there are quot homines 
tot fententia, they might with a letter not to clofe where it does, 
or to end where it is continued—but molt probably no letter at 
all: for though they may be unlearned, they may have genius, 
and be equal to a freer mode of communication. Such perfons 
readily go through a fyftem, and patiently receive the inftruction 
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offered them; when the puny interruption ofa little coufin, coming 
in every how and then, may create difguft. All the virtue of 
Sir Charles Grandifon cannot make Letter-biflory (if we may ufe 
fuch aterm) rival the ufval mode of continued narration. It 
may. be prefumed, that no one would-helitate whether to chufe 
the Philefophia Botanica in its prefent dry form, or cut and dif- 
fected into a variety of letters, with all their ufual embellith. 
ments. The thread of didaétic difcourfe, efpecially in philof- 
phyy fhould be broken as little as poffible; and no extraneous 
thodghts.of perfons or things fhould be fuffered to crowd the al. 
ready labouring mind. It is true, the Cambridge Profeffgr in. 
troduces them as little as poflible, and although, thinking him- 
elf bound to adopt: Rouffeau’s plan, he cannot drop his little 
cdufin, yet he takes-care, that we fhall not be much incom- 
moded by her *; fo that’ we may fay, that his twenty-four 
letters are al] but a continued treatife upon the delineation of 
tite Linnean fyftem. We could have withed, however, to have 
feery the learned Profeflor employed upon a continued narration 
of the Linnawan method; and that, contenting himfelf with 
adopting Roufieau’s hint and manner, he had proceeded entirely 
oh his own ground, He has certainly proved himfelf fully 
equal to his predeceflor:—he has an eafe and facility in bis 
mianner, and’ abundant clearnefs in his exprefitons. 

“We mutt own, that nothing can be more elegant and fatif- 
factory, than Rouffeau’s method of introdacing a young ftudent 
to Botany ; and we can very ealily conceive, that a young per 
fon having fuch letters addrefled by fuch a man, would readily 
comprehend the inftruGion, and be won to the fiudy and love 
of the fcience. But then, in this chain of thought, he who gives 
the hint, bis manner of talking, bis affinity,—belides a thou- 
fand other ideal combinations, fecure an attention to his living 
letters, which, when a cold letter from an unknowa-hand ts 
laid before us, cannot take place. 

This, however, isa very valuable performance, and while it 
teaches the f{cience, will convince any one of what we: have 
often mentioned, that Botany is not difficult, not a burthen to 
the mind, not adull purfuit.—It makes every path pleafant, and 





* But we could fearcely read with patience: ‘* As to the loweit 
clafs of vegetables—Cryptogamia, I fhall at prefent touch it very 
flightly, becaufe it is much too difficult far our young coufin, ang 
will probably be unintereiting even to you, unlefs you have already 
imbibed a greater paflion for Botany than I with you to have. ‘The 
objects alfo of this clafs muft be fearched for in places, and at a {ea- 
ion, by no means agreeable to your delicacy,” &¢c. Why is this little 
ideal coutin to be the vehicle of fo much difcouragement to the tludy 
of the Cryptogamia? Delicate writing, we grant; but. improper. 
What part of Botany is fo wonderful as the arrangement of the Cryp- 
togamia tribes? 
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js an uninterrupted fource of employment, of cheerfulnefs, and 


of health, 

As the intent of this work is, among other things, to thew 
the eafe of botanical fludy, fee how pleafantly Roufleau opens it 
in his firft letter, —dated in Auguft. 

‘I think your idea of amufing the vivacity of your daughter a 
little, and exercifing her attention upon fuch agreeable and varied 
objects as plants, 1s excellent; though I fhould not have ventured ” 
play the pedant fo far as to propofe it of myfelf. Since however it 
comes from you, I approve it with all my heart, and will even affeit 
you in it, convinced that at all times of life, the ftudy of nature 
abates the tafte for frivolous amufements, pr: vents the tumult of the 
pafions, and provides the mind with a nourifhment which is falu- 
tary, by fillong it with an object moft worthy of its contemplations, 

‘-You have begun with teaching your daughter the names of the 
common plants which you have about you: this was the very thing 
you fhou!d have done. ‘The few plants which the knows by fight 
are fo many points of comparifon for her to extend her knowledge ; 
but they are not fufficient. You defire to have a little catalogue of 
the moft common plants, with the marks by which they may he 
known. I find fome difficulty in doing this for. you: that is, in 
giving you thefe marks er charaéters in writing, after a manner that 
is clear, and at the fame time not diffufe. ‘This feems impofible 
without ufing the language peculiar to the fubject, and the terms 
of thut language form a vocabulary apart, which vou cannot under- 
ftand, unlefs it is previoufly explained to you. 

‘ Befides, merely to be acquainted with plants by fight, and to 
know only their names, cannot but be too infipid a ftudy fora 
cenius like yours, and it may be prefumed that your daughter would 
not be long amufed with it. I propofe that you fhould have fome 
preliminary notions of the vegetable ftra@ure or organization of 
plants, in order that you may get fome real information, though 
you were to teke only a few fteps into the moft beautiful and the 
richeft of the three kingdoms of nature. We have nothing, there- 
fore, to do yet with the nomenclature, which is but the knowledge 
of a herbarift. I have always thought it poflible to be a very great 
Botanit, without knowing fo much as one plant by name; and with- 
cut wifhing to make your daughter a very great Botanitt, I think 
neverthelefs that it will always be ufeful to her to learn how to fee, 
whatever fhe looks at, well. Do not however be terrified at the 
undertaking. You will foon know that it is not a great one. There 
it nothing either complicated or difficult in what I have to propofe to 
you. Nothing is required but to have patience to begin with 
the beginning, After that you may go on no farther than you 
choofe. 

‘ We are now getting towards the latter feafon, and thofe plants 
which are the moft fimple in their ftru€ture are already paft. Be- 
fides, I expect you will take fome time to make your obfervations a 
little regularly. However, in the mean while, till Spring puts you 
In a fituation to begin and follow the order of nature, I ain going to 
give you a few words of the vocabulary to get by heart. 

‘ A perfe&t plant is compofed of a root, of a ftem with its 
branches, of leaves, flower, and fruit (for in Botany, by fruit, in 
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herbs as well asin trees, we underftand the whole fabrick of the 
feed). You know the whole of this already, at leaft enough ‘to 
underftand the term; but there is a principal part which requires an 
examination more at large; I mean the frufification, that is, the 

ower and the fruit. Let us begin with the flower, which comes 
firft. In this part nature has inclofed the fummary of her work ; by 
this fhe perpetuates it, and this alfo is commonly the moft brilliant 
of all parts of the vegetable, and always leaft liable to variations, 
a. Take a Lily *, I believe you will eafily find it ftill in full 
flower, Before it opens, you fee at the top of the ftem an oblong 
greenifh bud, which grows whiter the nearer it is to opening; and 
when it is quite open, you perceive that the white cover takes the 
form of a bafin or vafe divided into feveral fegments. This is called 
the Cors/, and not the flower, as it is by the vulgar, becaufe the 
flower is a compofition of feveral parts, of which the corol ‘is only 
the principal. 

‘ The coro! of the Lily is not of one piece, as you eafily fee, 
When it withers and falls, it feparates into fix diftin& pieces, which 
are called petals, Thus the corol of the lily is compofed of fix petals. 
A corol, confilting of feveral pieces like this, is called a polypetalous 
corol. If it were all of one piece, like the bell-flower + or bind- 
— t, it would be called monopetalous. But to return to oor 
ily. 

’ You will find exaély in the middle of the corol a fort of little 
column rifing from the bottom, and pointing direétly upwards. . This, 
taken in its whole, is called the Pifi/ or Pointal: taken in its parts; it 
js divided into three; 1. the fwoln bafe with three blunted angles, 
calied the Germ or Ovary ; 2, a thread placed upon this, called the 
Style; 3. the fiyle is crowned by a fort of capital with three notches: 
this capital is called the Stigma. 

‘ Between the piftil and the corol you find fix other bodies entirely 
feparate from each other, which are called the Stamens. Each 
fiamen is compofed of two parts, one Jong and thin, by which itis 
faftened to the bottom of the corol, and called the filament; the 
other thicker, placed at the top of the filament, and called Anther §. 
Each anther is a box which opens when it is ripe, and throws out a 
yellow duft which has a ftrong fmell: this is called Pollen or Fa- 
yinha. 

‘ Such is the general analyfis of the parts which conftitute a 
flower. As the corol fades and falls, the germ increafes, and be- 
comes an oblong triangular capfule, within which are fat feeds in 
three celJs. ‘This capfule, confidered as the cover of the feeds, takes 
the name of Pericarp. 

‘ The parts here mentioned are found in the flowers of moft other 
plants, but in different proportion, fituation, and number. By the 





* Lilium candidum of Linnxus, or any of its congeners, or almott 
any of the tribe of thofe which are called /iliaceous flowers, and. are 
for the greater part eminently beautiful. 

{¢ Campanula rotundifolia, Linnei. 

$ Convolvulus fepium & arvenfis, &c. Linnei. ¢ 

§ ‘The old Englith name of anthera is /ummit; Grew called it 
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analogy of thefe parts and their different combinations, the families 
of the vegetable kingdom are determined, And thefe analogies are 
connected with others in thofe parts of the plant which feem to 
have no relation to them. For inftance, this number of fix fta- 
mens, fometimes only three, of fix petals or divifions of the corol, 
and that triangular form of the germ with its three cells, determine 
the liliaceous tribe ; and in all this tribe, which is very numerous, 
the roots are 4u/és of fome fort or other. That of the lily is /gua- 
mous, or compofed of fcales; in the Afphodel, it isa number of 
oblong folid bulbs connedled together*; in the Crocus and Saffron 
there are two bulbs, one over the other; in the Colchicum + they 
are placed fide by fide f. 

« The Lily, which I have chofen becaufe it is in feafon, and alfo 
on account of the fize of the flower and its other parts, is deficient 
however in one of the conftituent parts of a perfect flower, namely 
the calyx, which is that outer green part of the flower ufually divided 
into five parts or compofed of five {mall leaves; fuftaining and em- 
bracing the corol at the bottom, and enveloping it entirely before it 
opens, as you may have remarked in the rofe. The calyx which 


. accompanies almoft all other flowers, is wanting in the greater part 


of the liliaceous tribe, as the tulip, the hyacinth, the narciffus, the 
tuberofe, &c, and even in the onion, leek, garlick, &c. which are 
alfo liliaceous, though they appear very different at firit fight. You 
will perceive alfo that in this whole tribe the ftems are fimple and 
unbranched, the leaves entire, and never cut or divided ; obfervations 
which confirm the analogy of the flower and fruit in this family, by 
that of the other parts of the plants. If you beftow fome attention 
upon thefe particulars, and make them familiar to you by frequent 
obfervations, you are already in a condition to determine, by an at- 
tentive and continued infpection of a plant, whether it be of the 
liliaceous tribe or not, and this, without cme the name of the 
plant §. You fee that this is not a mere Jabour of the memory, but 
aftudy of obfervations and faéts, truly worthy of a Naturalift |}. 
You will not begin by telling, your daughter all this at once, and 
till lefs when in the fequel you fhall be initiated in the myiteries of 





* As in the Peony, Potatoe, &c. Thefe are called by fome 
tuberous roots. 

+ Or Meadow Saffron. 

t He might have added, that fome of thefe bulbs are folid like 
the turnep, others compofed of coats one over another, as in the 
onion. Linnzus does not allow them to be roots, and indeed it js 
only their being under ground that ied former Botanifts to call them 
fo. He names them Hybernacula, winter gems or buds, into which 
the whole plant retires during the cold feafon. 

§ If it fhould happen to be Spring when the reader takes up this 
letter, he may examine the fnow-drop, crocus, daffodil, narciflus, 
crown-imperial, tulip, lily of the valley, hyacinth, &c. always taking 
care in the garden to avoid double flowers. 

|| Botany is frequently, but we fee here how unjuftly, reprefented 
as a {cience which depends wholly upon the memory, as if it were 
nothing but to get the names of ten thoufand plants by heart. 
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vegetation; but you will unveil to her by degrees no more than j; 
fuitable to her age and fex, by directing her how to find out things 
of herfelf, rather than by teaching her *. Adieu, my dear coufin ; 
if all this trath is agreeable to you, I am at your fervice.’ 

The Profeffor carries on Rovflcau’s plan with great fidelity, 
and gives us an agreeable fketch of al] the Linnzan clafics and 
orders. He thus (if a fpecimen be defired) clofes this very in- 
ftrudive, work : 

‘The Sea-weeds are comprehended in three genera—U/va or 
Laver, Fucus, and Conferva. In the firlt the fruftifications are in a 
diaphanous membrane, and the fubftance of the plant is mem- 
branaceous, at firft bladdery, but afterwards leafy. Fucus, Wrack, 
or Sea-weed properly fo called, has two kinds of bladders, the one 
{mooth, hollow and interwoven with hairs, the other fmooth, filled 
with a jelly, in which are immerfed {mall perforated grains, in each 
of which is fuppofed to be a feed: the texture of thefe plants is 
coriaceous or leathery. Ccnferva are compofed of unequal tubercles, 
in very long capillary fibres, which are cither continued or jointed. 
The two laft genera will furnifh you with abundant amufement, 
whenever you are led to fpend a little time on the fea-coaft; but the 
fpecies are fo numerous, that the examination of the fpecific differ- 
ences would carry me into too wide a field: we will pafs on there- 
fore to the laft Order of this lait Clafs of Vegetable Nature—the 
Fungi or Mu/hrooms, which are univerfally known by their fingelar 
ftructure and appearance; without branches, Jeaves, flowers, or any 
thing we can certainly call fructification, and fcarcely any root, 
The Agaric, one of the principal genera in this Order, is known 
by its horizontal manner of growing, and by having /ame/le or gills 
underneath. The Champignon +, or common eatable Mufhroom, is 
one of thefe, and has the following characters —the head 1 is convex, 
fcaly, white, and fupported on a ‘ftipe or ftalk; the gills are red ; 
that which has white gills is only a variety of this, and though far 
inferior in quality, is not poifonous. T he Chantarclle t, or “ittle 
yellow Mufhroom, fo commen in the Fairy rings on dry pattures, is 
alfo flipitate, with the gills branched and decarrent. What is com- 
monly called Agaric in “medicine, and is ufed in flopping of blood, 
‘Is of another genus. 

© Boletus, which grows horizontally like the jaft, but inftead of 
gulls,. has pores on the under furface. 

© Morel § is a fungus that is reticulate or netted all over the outfide 
or upper firface. and finooth beneath. The efculent fpectes has 
the head egg-ihaped and cellular, tXe flipe or ftem naked’ and 
wrinkled. 

‘ Truffle. or éfculent Puff ball\|, is a Yoandifhs Fungus, filled with 


2 mealy fubitance, taken for feeds:  this~fpectes is slobulut, folid, 


“muricated or rou, gh on thé outfide, withdut any roct, and growing 
‘wholly under ground : the other forts. dre. full of dutt, which they 
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*. Ropfleau takes. every. occafion to.inculcate this fundamental 
leffon of education ; and indeed it ca part be inculcated too often. 


T Agaricus camipeltris, Lin, { Agaricus Chantarellus, Lin. 
§ Phallus efculentus, Liz. if Lycoper don Tuber, Lin.” 
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throw out when ripe, and are wholly above ground, except their 
roots. Common Puf-ball * is roundith, and difcharges its duft by 
atorn aperture in the top; this varies much in form, and alfo in 
fize, from a little ball to that of a man’s head. 

‘ After all, the obje&ts of this Order are not now univerfally 
allowed to be plants, but are fufpeéted to be formed by animals, for 
their habitation, after the manner of Zoophytes or Corals. But 
this is a fubjec too difficult and nice for our difcuffion: and pet- 
haps, after all, the Fungi may prove to be one of thofe links in the 
chain of nature, which unite the vegetable to the animal king- 
dom; and though they fhould turn out to be the habitation of mi- 
nute infects, and to be formed for and by them, yet they may at the 
fame time have tke growth and texture of plants. Nature is full of 
thefe wonders, dear couiin ; we are admitted to the view of a very 
{mall portion of it only ; there is little hope then that we thould be 
able to underftand its relations fully, or to unravel all its myfte- 
ries.’ 

It fhould be obferved that this work is not defigned to fuper- 
fede the Philofophia Botanica, but to make us relifh the ufe of it. 
It fhews us how to dilcriminate, &c.; but the terms of the 
difcrimination, and the accurate notion of the philofophy, are 
to be learned elfewhere. ‘The Englifh reader will find abundant 
inftruGtion in thefe particulars, in Lee’s Introduction to Botany, 
or Rofe’s Elements, or the Lichfield tranflations, accordingly as 


his inclination may lead him. G--d--h 





Art. 1X. The Theory of Harmonics; or an Illuftration of the Grecian 
Harmonica. By Joun Keesie. Concluded. See our lak Month’s 
Review. 


INTRODUCTION Zo ParT II. 


ERE the Author goes over the old ground, fo often trod 
H and defcribed by fcientific travellers, who have gone out 
on difcoverics concerning the production, nature, and proper- 
ties of found, 

© Harmony, fays the Author (p. g§.), is the fcience of founds, 
of which melody is a part.’ This is a definition of harmony 
which confirms what we before fufpected : that he confounds the 
two words, harmony and harmonics. Harmonics are, indeed, the 
{cience of founds; but Aarmony is the ufe and application of 
thofe founds in pra@tice ; or a fucceflion of chords, according to 
the laws of modulation. 

After definitions, in the geometric manner of Euclid and his 
followers, we have mathematical demonftration applied to mu- 
fical founds in the ratio of confonant intervals; the vibrations of 
firings of different lengths, thicknefs, and tenfion, Al! this has 
been fo ably done by Dr. Smith, in his Harmonics, by the author 
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of the E/ffay on Tune, and by D’Alembert, in the firft part of the 
Elemens de Mufique, that Mr. Keeble could hope for little fame 
from the difcoveries he has made, or rather from retailing thofe 
of others ; for he has made no additions to them in harmonics, 
However, it was neceflary, perhaps, to ftate thefe elements, 
previous to his application of them in the fecond Part of his 
TrHeory oF Harmonics, Yet it feems fomewhat difingenuous 
in the’ Author, for we cannot fuppofe it ignorance, neither to 
mention Rameau’s name, nor his fcientific expounder D’Alem- 
bert, in this /ntroductien to the 2d Part; which it is impoffible 
to read, much lefs to have written, without frequently think- 
ing of the doctrines and manner of {peaking of the generateur, or 
principal found in the theory, and a//e fondamentale in the prac- 
tice of harmony. 

P. 120, Mr. K. talks of a generator generating downward; ! 
Does not he know then, that no ftring produces the harmonics 
below its unifon? But this is in order to generate the mixor 
‘made or key *. Rameau tried fomething of the fame kind ; but it 
has been refuted long fince by D’Alembert, p. 23. Note (f). 
M. Serre, p. 109. Roufleau, Art. Harmonic, Made, &c. All 
this Mr. K. either does not know, or diflembles. | 

Sect. I, In this part the Author has gone through the ope- 
rofe work of calculating in round numbers the ratio of mufical 
founds, mall*pofible fcales, root and branch: and after exhibir- 
ing in two plates the lengths and proportions of ftrings, and their 
vibrations, we have harmonic tables, five plates; and diagrams 
of the quintuple progreffion, fix plates. After this, we have the 
diagrams of Gaudentius; two diagrams of the inverfion of the 
fcales ; and two more of reots and their octaves. 

The Author ( 35.) {peaks triumphantly of his having removed 
‘ the great objection to the Grecians having any knowledge of 
harmony ; namely, that the imperfeét concords, $, 7, §, and4, 
which are fo eflential to harmony, are not to be found in their 
true ratio. 

‘ This objeion,’ fays he, * muft remain unanfwerabie, if no 
other application than that of a fcale by untunable degrees can 
be difcovered. But the contrary of this has already appeared, 
é&c.’——How ?—thus :—the feale of major T. and L. is produced 
by a feries of perfect sths, or a triple progreffion 1, 3, 9, &c. 
Rameau, by taking thefe as generators, or fundamental baffles, 
produces, by their harmonics, our fcale § X x5 32, &c. Ergo, 
the Greeks did the fame. Q.E.D. But who does not fee that 
all this is totally unwarranted, and modern ?’ 





* The Author elfewhere (164.) {peaks of a 5th being generated ; 
though it is well known, that it is not the 1mmediate 5th above the 
generator which is produced, but its octave, the 12th. But can any 
found be generated a'sth, or even a 12th dclow itfelf? 
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Mr. K. fpeaks of the imperfe&tion of the diapafon, as pre- 
ferred by the moderns to the tetrachord, as if it had never be- 
fore been remarked: ‘ From thefe obfervations we di/cover,’ 
(145.) what has been long ago difcovered, i. ¢. that our odfave 
fcale is in two modes, or disjunct tetrachords. See D’Alembert, 
p. 41. Part. 1. ch. 6. § 58. 

Seé&t. II. We have a plate for the arithmetic feries, which 
produces the tetrachords, and diatonic oftave. Seét. If. Two 
plates of tetrachords conjoined and disjoined ; two of quintuple 
diagrams, or modulation by 3ds, and communication between 
the major and minor fcales: one exhibiting the three terms, or 
fundamental bafles, proper to form three fcales with minor 
3ds, and three with major 3ds. And, laftly, two more plates 
of diagrams, illuftrating the Pythagorean numbers *. 

All this has a very fcientific appearance: but, ¢’e/? de Ja pouf- 
frere dans les yeux. - There has been fuch arage in former writers 
on mofic for this parade of calculation, that almoft every book 
on the fubjeét is full of it. The application of thefe tables in 
fupport of his theory, if it could have been fatisfactorily done, 
would indeed have redounded much to the honour of the Aa- 
thor, after the difcoveries he claims had fo long efcaped the great- 
eft mathematicians of later times, who wifhed to reconcile an- 
fient theory with modern practice. 

The Abbé Rouffier is ready to draw his pen upon any man 
who fhall dare to hint at a temperament, or at any other diatonic 
intervals than tones major and leimmas, fuch as Pythagoras 
difcovered, and as the triple progreffion produces. But, if we 
underftand our Author right, at the clofe of this 3d fection, he 
is totally of a different opinion, when he fays (151.): * Thus, 
in the prefent cafe, if E, D, is a tone minor in the antecedent 
tetrachord, Fig. 11. Pl, XXIV. and atone major in the confe- 
quent, yet, as we mutt pafs through the mean or middle tetrachord, 
before fuch alteration can take place, no difagreeable confe- 
quence can be difcovered, efpecially as the mutations are fup- 
perted by the progreffion of the fundamental bafs, in the ratio 





* The numbers of his triple progrefion are the fame as thofe of 
Euclid. Pl. XVIII. we have thofe of Gaudentius, in the table he 
gives of the canonis fe@io; and thofe given by Meibomius from A. 
Quintil. p, 312. Thefe numbers, and thofe of Mr. Keeble’s tables, 
look formidable ; but multiplication and patience will produce them 
all. Their roots are 1, 3, 9,27, &c.; but it was neceffary to triple 
and triple them up into thefe great numbers, to exprefs all the Major 
T. and_leimmas of the fcale without fractions. But though thofe 
numbers are the numbers of Euclid, &c. Mr. K. makes a very dif- 
ferent ufe of them. They form from them the fcale of Maj. T. and 
L. Mr. K. makes fundamental baffés of them, in order to generate 
the modern fcale of Maj. T, Min. T, and femitone jj. See p. 41. 
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of 3, whofe harmonics are always fo petfeGt, as to admit of no 
alteration whatever, umefs a mew term be introduced; the cong- 
quence of which is, a new feale wili immediately be formed in 
the place of the former, without any imperfection in the.ratio 
of its harmonics.’ 

Indeed a bloody war feems inevitable between Mr. K. and 
the Abbe, from the hoftile declaration in the Jutroduction, p. 10, 
where our Author afferts, that ‘ if a harptichord is tuned by 
perfect sths, producing only tones mejor and leimmas, neither 
perfect harmony nor melody can be obtained from principles fo 
oppofite to nature.’ Surely this opinion is modern, and equally 
militates with the Pythagorean and Ariftoxenian principles, 

Se. 1V. explains the quintuple proportion, or modulation by 
gds. The idea of this fection has been manifeftly fuggefted by 
chap. xix. of the Elemens de Mufijue of D’Alembert ; or rather 
by Art. XII. of Rouflier’s Mem. jur la Muf. des Anc. where the 
Enarmonic genus is extracted from that progreflion. . Mr. K, 
has made an ingenious ufe of this progreffion, not only in work 
ing out of it the Enarmonic genus, which others had*done be- 
fore, but every fpecies of extraneous modulation. However, 
that a fundamental bafs was ever found, or could exift for the 
Enarmonic ¢ genus, credat Judeus. 

The Greeks,’ fays our Author, ¢ muft have had a confume- 
mate knowledge of harmony, decauje their fcale is founded on 
‘the triple geometric progrefiion.” ‘That is to fay, decaufe a con- 
tinued ferics of perfect sths, approximated and formed into.a 
fcale of - conjoined degrees, will give the fyftem of the Greeks, 
i, 2. Of major tones 3, and leimmas, which ts certainly true; 
therefore the Greeks really formed their fyflem by the triple pro- 
greflion, But we deny ths con‘equence. They knew a filth 
3, anda fourth 3: they knew that the difference ‘of thefe was 4, 
‘The moment they chofe this for their only tone, all the reft fal- 
lowed of courfe; their feale was formed, and was neceflarily 
guft the fame feale as would heave been formed by the operation 
of a triple geometric progreflion, 1, 3, 9, 27, &c. And farther, 
we may add, that admitting the Grecks did underfland the triple 
progreffion, it by no means follows that they had.a confummate 
knowledoe of harmony *, 

Of the fame kind are the other arcuments of our Author, &x. 
gr. Modern harmony may be applied to the Greek fcales and 
tetrachords; ergo, the Greeks did apply it, and underftood 
counterpoint, And with equal reafon we may fay, modern har- 
mony and its principles may be applied to favage tunes, and 
Hottentot feales ; ergo, the Hottentots knew as much of har- 
mony, barmonics, fons gencrateurs, &c. as Rameau. 


- 





* Rooflier, p. 2. § 3. fays that the Greek authors knew nothing 
of the triple progreffion, 
Sect. 
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Seét. V. (160.) "Fhe Author, in fpeaking of mutations, or 
what we fhould call modulation, foon forgets that he is talking 
of ancient mufic, and gives us five rules that wholly appertain 
to the modera. 

And Se&. VI. where be treats of di/cords, he has every thing 
to fupply -by his’ own ingenuity ; having not only * brick to 
make without ftraw,’ but without clay. What he cites from 
Ariftoxenes concerns intervals; that is, melody, not combina- 
tion, or harmony. Euclid, indeed, in hisdivifion of intervals 
(melody till), tells us, © that the confonant intervals differ from 
the-diffonant !” Nay,-even further, he tells us, that the Jatter 
ate placed between the-former!! And, laftly, goes fo faras to 
aflure us, that diflonance refufing to mix, hurts the ear with 
harfhnefs }!! 

‘Bat however fcanty this information ‘may be, we are made 
ample amends by Nichomachus, who tells us the ald anvil tory 

of ‘Pythagoras—and then Mr. K. *¢ detivous of doing honour +o 
the memory of this great philofopher,’ (199.)} gives us hiv magic 
and golden numbers, 6; 8,9, #2, and works fo'hard and fuecefl- 
folly. at this {ame anvil, as to forge, and beat out, not only every 
difcord that has been ufed in modern times, but its accompani- 
mients. All this is: very ingenioufly done, alla moderna, by the 
rile of /ufpenfion, ‘a tetm for prepared diicords, for which we are 
— to Rameau ; ‘but in this application of the Pythagorean 
numbers, we lofe all ideas of antiquity. The fcale, from the 
ratio of 4th, sth, and 8th, has been fuppofed to be formed s and 
from the difference of 4th and 5th, the tone; but Mr. K. only 
has been fo Jueky as to find in the writings of the Greek 
fathers of mufical feience, the accompaniments to thele intervals ; 
atid'to obferve, * that when Pythagoras determined 8, 9, to be 
difcord, he could not, as many have imagined, intend ‘a mere 
fuccefiion of founds—but a combination with’ other founds :’ 
(166.) and this is thus roundly affected, for a curious reafon—- 
‘‘forthen the tetrachord and other perfect fyftems mult have 
been a fuccefiion of difcords’—But is not every diatonic feale, 
confifting of tones and femitones, a fuccefion of difcords ? 

The Author increafes in courage, the farther he advances into 
danger; and, confiding in numbers, what has he to fear? 
Though the numerical expreflion of mufical intervals, from the 
greatet to the moft minute, has teen long known and fettied, 
yet the drawing thefe numbers out ‘in battle array, upon all oc- 
cafions, fortifies conjecture, and puts a good face on the matter, 
however difputable. And -the pretent he has made the ancients 
ofa fundamental bafs, is fuch a rock of defence in every attack, 
as, if they were fairly in poficfiion of it, would ferve as a founda- 


tion for fuch a fyftem as would be abfolutely invulnerable. 
We 
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We did hope and expeé that the Author, in treating a fubje& 
that has already exercifed, to fo little purpofe, the learning and 
fagacity of the greateft mathematicians, philofophers, and mu- 
ficians of modern times, would have been able to produce, if not 
real {pecimens of Greek counterpoint, at lealt pa/ffages from Greek 
writers on’ the fubjeét, to prove, beyond controverfy, that the 
ancients were poffefied of harmony and mufic.in parts, fimilar, if 
not fuperior, to that which has been fuppofed of modern invention. 
But, alas! the iceptical reader is indulged with no fuch demon-. 
ftration, though he muft allow, that Mr.-K. is a good judge of 
modern harmony, built on a fundamental bafs; and that he has 
applied this bafs, in a mafterly manner, to the modes or {cales 
of the ancient Greeks, 

When Mr. Keeble, in fpeaking of difcords, tells us, (162.) 
that * from a writer of Euclid’s eminence more might have been 
expected, efpecially as Ariftoxenus has faid fo little on the fub- 


ject’ —we will join with him, and add, that a great deal more 


might certainly have been expected, if the Greek mufic had 
been all that Mr. K. fuppofes. For if the Greeks knew as 
much as he afferts they did know; counterpoint, a fundamental 
bafs, generation of harmonics, and the modern application of it to 
the principle of harmony and melody ; how deficient and de- 
{picable muft their treatifes be, in which not a word of all this ig 
to be found! And can Mr. K. conceive it poffible for /uch men 
as Euclid, Ariftoxenus, Ptolemy, &c. to write fuch treatifes? 

We have perufed Mr. K.’s work with the utmoft care and atten-. 
tion, and knowing the pains which the Author muft have beftowed 
upon it, were unwilling to give our opinion haftily.. We muft, 
however, now confefs, that to our conceptions this whole theory 
feems to be built upon modern principles, with anctent technica, , 
All is gratis diétum, and nothing proved by citations from an- 
cient authors. | 

Whether the ancients had harmony, or mufic in parts, and if, 
they had, whether it was fuch as Mr. Keeble has given to their. 
fcales in this work, are difficulties, of which the folution will, 
not perhaps be fo entirely to the fatisfaction of every Reader, as, 
to the Author himfelf. 

There are, however, many ingenious things in this work,, 
which, as to mere language, is well written ;—yet, from the 
obfcurity of the fubject, and technical jargon with which the 
ancient as well as modern mufical language is crowded, many 
paflages are fo obfcure as to require two or three perufals: 
and fometimes it is the darknefs of a writer who has not clear 
ideas of his own fubje&. He is moft at his eafe, as well as the 
reader, in the 2d Part, in fpeaking of ftrings and ratios; but 


this is all modern, and was ready done to his hand, As to his 
main 
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main point, he has abfolutely proved nothing ; though he tells 
us himfelf, at the conclufion of his work, (204.) that ¢ this 
wonderful theory of the Grecians, eftablifhed on the moft /olid 
foundations —gives us whatever is neceflary to adorn, enrich, and 
perfect the fcience of Harmony.’ ' 
But, though we cannot recommend this work in the words 
_ of the Author § to all thofe who either with to excel as com- 
pofers, or are defirous of attaining a true knowledge of the SCIENCE 
of Music ;’ yet its perufal may, perhaps, be ufeful to pradcti- 
cal muficians, as well as theorifts, in pointing out the numeri- 
cal roots, harmonical etymologies, and origin of the feveral 
combinations in modern compofition. For the fubje@ is cu- 
rious; and though the longitude has not yet been difcovered, 
bold adventurers have feldom been denied that portion of praife 
to which the motives of their voyage, and the dangers they have 
run, entitled them. ¥ 
Meyadwy amorscbacvesy ounce) ype” euryeves *, D -" B » 





Art. X. Difcourfes on various SubjeGs. By Thomas Balguy, D. D. 
Archdeacon and Prebendary of Winchefter, and. formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College, in Cambrige. 8vo. 5s. boards, Davis. 
1785. 7 

Bt who have read our Author’s Effay on Divine Bene- 

volence with that attention which the importance of the 
fubje& deferves, will be naturally led to expect much accuracy 
and precifion in whatever comes from his pen, and the Dif- 
courfes now before us will not difappoint their expectations. 

There are few writers who poflefs a more logical turn of mind 

than Dr. Balguy; few who think more juftly, or reafon more 

clofely. Some of the fubjeéts of his Difcourfes, fuch as the na- 
ture and extent of ecclefiaflical authority, are of a very nice and 
delicate nature, and men of the moft diftinguifhed abilities, and 
the moft comprehenfive views, have entertained very different 
fentiments upon them. It would be the height of prefumption 
in us to determine, in matters of fo great difficulty, on which 
fide the truth lies; we fhall content ourfelves, therefore, with 
faying, that thofe who think differently from our Author on the 
fubje&t of church authority, will do well to confider attentively 
and impartially what he has advanced in fupport ef his opinions. 
We know of no work, where the fubje€t is treated, within fo 
natrow a compafs, with fo much order and method, or where 
the arguments are placed in a clearer point of view. 

The firft Difcourfe in this volume is upon the different cha- 
ratters of age and youth, from thefe words—ZJn malice be ye chil- 





* Incertus Comicus apud Longinum, Se&. UI. 2 Rhunkenio et 
Toupio correfus. 
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dren, but in underfianding be men, 1 Cor. xiv. 20.—Preached be. 
fore the late Duke of Newca/ile, Chancellor of the Univerfiry of 
Cambridge in the year 1754.—In this Difeourfe, the charaéters 
of youth and of age are briefly, but diftincily and accurately, des 
lineated. The Preacher fhews the happy effe&ts that might be. 
expected from the union of that warmth of benevolence, thofe 
kind and amiable fentiments, which fhine forth in the pride and 
bloom of youth, with that ftrength of judgment, that prudence, 
which is the defence and ornament of age. He concludes with 
a very pertinent application to his audience, obferving that the 
improvement of the underftanding is the immediate end for 
which Univerfities were founded ; and that the improvemen®of 
the heart is the neceflary condition, without which the higheft 
intelleQual endowments are acquired in vain. 

'*The fubje& of the fecond and third Difcourfes (preached be- 
fore.the Umiverfity of Cambridge) is, the vanity and vexation of 
our pusfuits after knowledge, from thefe words—For in much 
wifdom is much grief, and he that increafeth knowledge inercafeth- 


ferrow—~Ecclef. i. 18.—In thele Ditcourfes the DoGor thews,. 


that whaever purfues knowledge with the fame ard6ur, and the 
fame fuccefs, as Solomon purfued it, will hardly fail of con- 
cluding as he did, that a// is vanity and vexation of fpirit. 

--Jo order to examine this fubjeét more diltindly,. he obfervesy 
that thespleafure we find in the acquifition of knowlcdge is of a 
mixed kind; that we are pleafed with every new difcovery, be- 
caule it gratifies our curiofity; pleafed with the conf{cioufnefs of 
fuperior abilities ; pleafed with the reputation of them ; and have 
additional pleafure from the profpe& of thofe external advan- 
tages; which are fuppofed to be the rewards of intellectual im- 
provements, He confiders each of thete fources of. pleafure in 
its turn,: and dhews that none of them is able to yield-the happi- 
nefs we feek. He then proceeds to obferve, that knowledge is 
in’ many different ways the occafion of forrew. This, he days, 
will appear:clearly to him who coniicers, that all the know- 
ledge we can obtain-is but little; that, of this little, there is 
fiill lefs, in which we can reit with ofsrance; and that the 
few truths of moment which we certain/y know, are {uch as often 
fill che mind with painful reflections. 

. Having proceeded thus far with our Author, there appeared 
to us fomething like declamation ip what he advanced upon the 
fubjedt, and we were at a lofs to conceive what conclutions he 
would draw frem it. If all the Jabour we employ in the acqui- 
fition of kvowledce, is employed only in the purcnafe of ferrow, 
it fecmed natural to. conclude, that the moft prudent courte 
would be to break off our purfuit after wifdom, and fit down 
contented in ignorance and folly. He acknowledges that the 
rcficétions he has made may /eem to lead, but weae not defigned 
7 to 
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to lead, to this conclufion. Before we quit the fearch after 
truth, it may be proper for us, he fays, to confider and refolve, 
what other objet we will fubftitute in its place. Shall we pur- 
fue fame, wealth, power, titles, pleafure ? which of all thefe will 
beft deferve our labour? which of them wil! beft reward our 
cares, and make us happy at the cheapeft rate? Alas! not one 
of thefe can be exempted: from the general fentence ;~ vanity of 
vanities, all is vantty. 

What then is to be done? If happinefs, though fought with 
fo much conftancy and affiduity, is yet no where to be found, 
may we not as well defift from the fearch? May we not pru- 
dently refign ourfelves to a thoughtlefs indolence, and laugh 
at the idle cares which diftraé the reft of mankind ? So far from 
it, that this refolution would be worft of all. The vaineft and 
wildeft undertakings, which the moft chimerical fancy can fug- 
geft, will be lefs deftructive to our happinefs, he obferves, and 
lefs repugnant to the’ends of our being, than a life flept away in 
perpetual inaction.—It remains then, after all, that notwith- 
ftanding the vanity of thefe objets ; notwithftanding they can 
bring no pleafure which is either permanent or fincere, yet fome 
or other of them muft be purfued; and any of them may be 
purfued both innocently and prudently. ‘Thofe perfons only, 
the Doctor remarks, deferve cenfure, whofe thoughts are fo far 
taken up with thefe inferior goods, that they neglect others of 
infinitely greater moment; who expect to reap from earthly 
things that folid and lafting happinefs, which virtue alone can 
give, and which virtue itfelf cannot give on this fide tne graves 
who purfue the favourite objeé&t of their wifhes without any fub- 
ordination to thofe higher views which religion infpires, perhaps 
in dire€t oppofition to them. « To fuch perfons as thefe, reflec- 
tions on the vanity of their hopes, and: the vexation they mutt 
expect to find, either from difappointment or fuece(s, our Author 
thinks both ufeful and neceflary. 

He goes on to obferve, that nothing which has been faid fhould 
be any difcouragement to thofe who engage, as they ought, in 
the fearch after truth; that the fame writer who exp srefles in 
fuch ftrong terms his fenfe of the vanity of wifdom, ex prefles in 
terms equally ftrong his fenfe of the importance of it; that when 
confidered as the great end, the fupreme happinefs of man, it 
will be found vain and worthlefs: ; when confidered as the means 
of improving our faculties, and moderating our paflions; as 
ferving to dirce& us in the difcharge of -our duty ; ; to qualify us 
for the ftation in which’ we are placed-by Providence, and to 
prepare us for a higher flation in the world to comes—when thus 
confidered, and thus purfued, it will be found important enough 
to deferve: that preffing ex! vortation, take faft hold of inflrufliony 
let ber not go; keep her, for foe is thy life ; Prov. iv. 13. 

Rev. Dec. 1785- (; Sj Thole 
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Thofe who cultivate their underftandings, with a juft regard 
to the improvement of their morals, wil] find wifdom, our Au- 
thor further obferves, among the choiceft gifts which God has 
conferred on the fons of men. It will prevent innumerable er. 
rors of conduct; will raife us to a higher rank among moral 
agents; qualify us to become candidates for a greater reward; 
and will have an immediate and powerful influence in forming 
the mind to habits of virtue. He concludes with fhewing, that 
it will nrake men humble, modeft, charitable ; moderate in their 
defires, patient of difappointment, fincerely and fteadily reli- 
gious. T'hefe feveral points he illuftrates briefly, but forcibly ; 
in fuch a manner as is admirably calculated to make deep and 
Jafting impreffions upon the mind of every fincere enquirer after 
truth Happy the young man who attends ferioufly to fuch fa- 
Jutary inftructions, and refolves to be guided by them in the cons 
duct of his life and ftudies! 

The fourth Difcourfe was preached on the 29th of May, 1763, 
being the anniverfary of the reftoration of King Charles the 
S<cond—from theie words—Jea, let him take all forafmuch as 
my Lord the King is come again in peace unto bis own houfe ; 2 Sam. 


Xix. 10. 
The Door introduces this Difcourfe with obferving, that 


the joy, which the Englifh nation fele on the reftoration of their 


banifhed fovereign, made them prodigal of thgir rights and pri- 
vileges, and ready at one ftroke to give up a//;. that they might 
fatisfy the demands, and even outrun the expeétations, of greedy 
courtiers. No matter what burthens fell upon then or their 

ofterity ; no matter what they loft or what they fuffered, for- 
afmuch as their Lord the King was come again in peace unto his own 
boufe.. He proceeds to enquire what foundation there was for 
the extraordinary joy, which our anceflors exprefled upon this 
occafion, and to make fome reflections on the folly they were 


guilty of in exprefling their joys like him in the text, by ua 


limited conceffions. 
In order to difcern the foundation of this joy, he confiders; 
briefly, the ftate and circumftances of the times immediately 


preceding, and the alterations either produced or expected from’ 


the return of the royal family.—The reftoration of peace, he ob- 
ferves, was the firft benefit expe&ted from the return of the King; 
another advantage propofed was, the reftoration of daw and juj- 


tice; a third was, the reftoration of monarchy, that is, ofa fettled ” 


form of government, in oppofition to thofe ever-(hifting fcenes 
of anarchy and confufion, which left men in perpetual doubt 
and dread, and deprived them of all reafonable aflurance, what 
courle they might fteer with fafety. 

To thefe civil advantages we-muft add, he fays, one ‘of 4 


religious kind, which he ¢onfiders more particularly ; 3; he new 
tne 
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the reftoration of the church. Not, he tells us, becaufe it is the 
pureft church in Chriftendom ; not becaufe it is formed on the 
model of primitive antiquity; not becavfe its governors derive 
their authority, by an uninterrupted fucceffion, from the Apofiles: 
but becaufe it fet men free from the nonfenfe of Calvini/m, the 
madnefs of Exthufia/m, the terrors of Perfecution; becauie it has 
given birth to a religion founced on reafon, a religion which 
teaches, that a life of virtue is the moft acceptable tribute we 
can pay to the Deity, and the moft neceflary condition of our 
eternal happinefs. He does not pretend that thefe things were 
brought about in an inftant: there wanted another revolution 
to complete the work. Still he affirms, that a good beginning 
was made by the reftoration-of the ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

Whoever attends, he tells us, to the various modes of faith, 
which fubfifted in the times of confufion, will find fcarce one 
felt, among the numerous fpawn of Puritanifm, which was not 
deeply tinétured with the religion of Ca!vin; a religion which 
feems, he fays, to have refted on this execrable found tion, that 
God is atyrant.—In the courfe of what is advanced in this 
Sermon, the Doétor makes fome very pertinent and ftriking re- 
marks; there are others the juftnefs of which wil]! be contro- 
verted by a certain clafs of Readers; but fuch Readers we refer 
to the Difcourfe itfelf, 

The fifth Difcourfe was preached on Friday, December 13, 
1776, being the day appointed by authority for a General Faft, 
on account of the American war—from thefe words— Sirs, ye are 
brethren ; why do ye wrong one to another? A&cts, vii. 26, 

This is a very fenfible, judicious Difcourie, anc breathes a 
fpirit of candour and moderation. ‘The Preacher does not de 
bafe the fulemnity of the day by engaging in political difputes, 
or entering into any of thole controverfies, which unforrunately 
of late took almoft entire poffefiion both of our heads and hearts, 
What he chiefly dwells upon, is, the mifchicfs occafioned by a 
fpirit of PaRTY.—It difables men from judging, with any to- 
lerable exaétnefs, of public meafures and public charaéters 3 
blinds the underftanding, and corrupts the heart ; breaks in very 
frequently on the joys and comforts of private life; and feldom 
fails to carry us with irrefiftible force, if we have but as much 
“om as will, into meafures the moft inconiittent with public 
afety. | 

In public life, zeal for a patty, if not kept under the ftriGeft 
guard, is enough to-eat up every feed of virtue, every fentiment’ 
of honour and probity, in the human mind yparry differences 
unavoidably weaken the hands of government ; and, by difabling 
thofe, who alone have the power to protect us, expofe us, with- 
out defence, to our foreign-or dometti¢-enemies. ~- 
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The laft evil he mentions, as arifing from the {pirit of party 
is irreligion; nothing being more oppofite to the fpirir of 
Chriftianity than party-zeal; nothing having a furer tendency 
to check the growth of piety and devotion, fince he, that lower) 
not his brother, whom he hath feen, how can he love God, whom he 
hath not feen? , 

The fubjeét of the fixth and feventh Difcourfes is church. 
authority—the texts, Heb. xiii. 17. and 1 Pet. ii. 13,— Our Au- 
thor introduces the fixth with obferving, that men conf{ylt Scrip. 
ture, in many inftances, for what is not to be found. in it; an 
accurate defcription of their rights and duties the. knowledge of 
thefe being fuppofed, not taught, by the facred writers. He 
proceeds, by endeavouring to explain, on rational principles, the 
nature and foundation of church-authority, and obferves that 
the facred writings, fo far as they can be pertinently alleged, 
will be found to confirm, not to oppofe, the dictates of reafon, 

With this view, he begins with fixing the general idea of a 
church, by which he underftands a number of _perfons agreeing 
to unite in public aflemblies for the performance of religious 
duties. Thefe-duties, under moft forms of religion, will com- 
prehend public inftru@ion and public worfhip. For the fake of 
fimplicity, he firft fuppofes the whole church to confiftof a 
fingle congregation ; examining afterwards, what difference may 
arife, when many, congregations become parts of the fame fociety. 
He fuppofes farther, that the civil magiftrate no way concerns 
himfelf in thefe religious meetings; and confiders afterwards 
what difference may arife, when he aflumes the fopremacy, ia 
ecclefiaftical affairs. , 

It is impoffible to abridge what our Author advances on.this 
fubject, and, at the fame time, give a full and diftin& view of 
what he fays upon it; we muft therefore refer our Readers to,the 
Difcourfe itfelf, and to the feventh, where the fame fubjedt is 
purfued. 

We cannot help obferving, however, that our, Author, does 
not. appear to be confiftent with himfelf in what he. fays con- 
cerning the duty of our clergy to conform ftriGlly to the rules 
prefcribed them. It is their duty, he fays, to conform, to the 
Liturgy and Articles of our church, both of which areyprefcribed 
by unqueftionable authority. Her Liturgy is the rule.of public 
worfhip; her Articles, with her catechifm, the rule of public 
inftrution. The clergy are not at jiberty, be-tells us, sin, theit 
public infirudiions, to fet up private opinion in oppofition to au- 
thority ;' nor are they obliged, in their difcourfes from the pul- 
pit, esther to explain or defend every particular doctrine fet forth 
in-the Articles of religion ;—every word that comes from shelf 


mouths in oppofition to the eftablifhed faith, being-a violation 
, the 
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the moft folemn engagements, and an aét of difobedience to 
lawful authority. : 

Now we are at a lofs to reconcile this with what is advanced 
in the eighth Difcourfe, where the Dodétor tells us, that every 
part, without exception, of the Chriftian revelation was defigned 
for our improvement in piety and virtue; that empty and barren 
fpeculations have no place at all in thefe divine books; that it is 
the duty of thofe who profefs themfelves teachers of religion, to 
earch the Scriptures daily, that they may come to the full know- 
ledge ofBll that God has feen fit to reveal to us; that it is their 
duty to lay open the fources of heavenly inftrudtions, and diftri- 
bute them pure and unmixed to the reft of the world. 

If this then be the duty of the teachers. of our holy religion, 
as it unqueftionably is; a duty, from which no human autho- 
rity can poffibly fet them free; if the Articles of our church be, 
what they are affirmed to be, agreeable all of them to the word 
of God, then the clergy are obliged to explain and defend them ; 
the very nature of their office obliging them to inculcate and 
enforce-whatever has a tendency to promote the interefts of piety 
and virtue ;-and Dr. Balguy acknowledges, that this is the de- 
ficn of every part of the Chriftian revelation, without exception. 
The tafk of explaining or defending many of the Articles of our 
church, if-taken according to their plain and obvious meaning, 
we readily allow, is a very difficult one; and he muft be a bold 
man, and fierce for orthodoxy, who undertakes it. 

The fubdje@ of the eighth Difcourfe is—the difficulties which 
attend the ftudy of religion, from thefe words—Verily, thou 
art a God that bidef thyfelf, thou God of Ifrael, the Saviour ; 
Ifaiah, xlv. 15.-——Here the Doctor fhews that, after a// our en- 
deavours, we'can but hope to attain to a very obfcure and im- 
perfect view of the wifdom of God in the redemption of man- 
kind; that it was plainly not intended by the Author of our 
being to give us clear, or full, or certain information on the 
fubje& of religion ; that he has defignedly thrown a veil over his 
own works, both of nature and grace; that it has pleafed him, 
for wife and good purpofes no doubt, to reveal himfelf to us in 
part only. What thofe purpofes were, our Author does not pre- 
fume to fay. What conduét we are to purfue, may more fafely 
be prefcribed. Ic is our duty to improve every difpenfation 
of Providence to our advancement in piety and virtue. If we do 
this, we are (ure to comply with the benevolent intentions of 
our Creator. 

The fubje& of the ninth Difcourfe is—Salvation through 
faith in Chrift, from thefe words—By grace ye are faved through 
faith; Eph. ii. 8.—The Scriptures, our Author obferves, have 
pointed out to us no other road to Heaven, but faith in Chrift ; 
it is the natural, the appointed means of Chriftian falvation. He 

Gg 3 fhews, 
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fhews, that nothing but the hopes and fears of futurity can 
enable us to fubdue our corrupt affections ; to refift, at once, the 
allurements of pleafure, and the attacks of pains; to face death 
itfelf, when duty calls us to it, with fleadinefs and courage ; 
that neither confcience, honour, nor intereft can do this, * 
-will be found fo many broken recds, which will yield us no 
fupport when we moft want it. 

The remaining part of this work contains Charges delivered 


‘to the clergy of the archdeaconry of Winchefter, an account of 


which mutt be referved for another article. L ; 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


GERMANY and th NORTH. 


ArT. XI. 


ORIGINAL Anecdoten von Peter der Groffen, &c. i.e. Origi- 

: nal Anecdotes concerning Peter the Great, colleéted from 
the oral Relations of feveral eminent Perfons at A/ofcow and 
Peterfburg, and preferved from Oblivion. By. M. J. pe 
STAHLIN. 8vo. 422 pages. Leipfic, 1785 —The, fingularities 
that marked the education and character of this great monarch, 
were well adapted to furnifh matter for eurious and interefting 
anecdotes ; and the Author of this ColleGtion had the beft op- 
portunities of enriching, with authentic particulars, the work 
before us. He was contemporary with Peter I. during fifteen 
years of his reign, and he was intimately connected with the 
courtiers and cflicers of that illuftrious Prince. It was from 
their converfation that he received. the entertaining anecdotes 
contained in this volume; which are authenticated by references 
to the names, rank, and employments, of the perfons by whom 
they were communicated to him. 

Scriptores Ecclefiaftict de Mujfica Sacra potiffimum. Ex vartis 
Italia, Gallia et Germania Codicibus Manufcripsis collecti, et nuns 
primum publica Luce donati, a Martino Gerberto, &c. i.e. A Col- 
ie€tion of the Ecclefiaftical Writers, who have treated of Mufic, 
and efpecially Church Mufic ; now firft publifhed’fsom various 
Manulcripts, contained in the Libraries in Italy, France, and 
Germany ; by Martin Gersert, Abbot of the Monaftery 
and Congregation of St. Blaife, in the Black Foreft, and Prince 
of the H.R. Empire. 4to. The firft 3 Vols. St. Blaife, 1784. 

This great Collection takes in the whole of the middle age, 
and exhibits a learned and curidus account of the ftate of church 
mufic during this period. It contains feventy treatifes, compofed 
by thirty different authors, Some of thete treatifes are to be 
found in the Bibliotheca Patrum, the Thefaurus Anecdot. of Petze, 
and the works of Ca/fiedorus; but the greateft part of them are 
sow publifhed for the firft time, and many of them are excen” 
ing!¥ 
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~ ingly curious. Moft of them are mentioned by Dr. Burney, 
van in his Hiftory of Mufic; but the Ars Cantés Menfurabilis of 
a FRANCO, the true inventor of the art of meafuring time in 
* Mufic, which is here publifhed in thirteen chapters, is much 
Am more complete than that which was difcovered, by that learned 

¥ and ingenious Doétor, in the Bodleian library at Oxford. This 


work of Franco, which our Author has publifhed here, from a 
manufcript of the Ambrofian library of Milan, was long un- 
known ; and hence the invention of meafuring time was attri- 
buted to ‘fohannes de Muris, or Muribus, who lived two centuries 
Jater; but John, inftead of affluming to himfelf the honour of 
this invention, afcribes it to Franco, as appears from a paflage 
| in a work of his quoted below *. We cannot enter into a par- 
ticular account of this learned collection; but we may obferve, 
Te that the lovers of philology, in general, and many to whom eru- 
8 dition will acquire a particular merit from its being applied to 
inveftigate the hiftory and fucceflive improvements of a fine art, 
in its nobleft employment, will here find much entertainment 
4  Mpeth n; br 1781. i, e. A Meoynge through the Alps, i Jrwrmey 
enreife in jabr 1731. 1s Ce through the Alps, in 
- 81. By M. Shou: 4to. 214 p. for this Firft Part. 
p- Leipfic, 1784.—Here we have more Alpine Travels, and yet 
rk f-veral novelties or new points of view; for thefe ftupendous 
regions, and the adjacent countries, are almoft inexhauftible in 


. the materials they furnifh to obfervation. It is the Phyfical or 
= Natural ftate of the Alps of Swabia and Switzerland, that has 
3 been the principal obje& of M. Srorr’s attention in the pre« 
" fent Work; yet not fo as to prevent his taking in a larger field 
. cf obfervation; for he has given us feveral interefting accounts 


: of the civil conftitution of thefe countries, and of the manners, 
cuftoms, occupations, and ceconomy of their inhabitants, 
Allgemeine Gefchiéte der Morgenlaendifchen Sprachen und Lit 
teratur, &c. i.e. A General Hiftory of Oriental Languages , 
and Literature, containing an ample and fyftematical Account 
of the Language and Literature of the Armenians, Egyptians, 
| Hebrews, Aithiopians, Syrians, Samaritans, Chaldeans, Chinefe, 
and other Afiatic Nations, principally the Perfians: together 
with a Supplement, exhibiting ’a Hiftory of the Oriental Manner 
of Writing; and Ten Plates of Alphabets. By M. Want, 
Profcflor and Reétor of the College of Bukkeburg. Leipfic, 


* The work is entitled, Compendium Fohannis de Muribus, pub- 
lifhed from the MS. of Chriftina Queen of Sweden in the Vatican, 
No. 1146, in which we read the tollowing paflage: Deinde Guido 
Nonachus, qui compofitor erat Gammatis, qui monochordum dicitur, voces 
Spatiis et lineis dividebat. Poff bunc Magiffer FRANCO, qui invenit, 


in Canin, menfuram fgurarum, CaeDwr” ZB arr" 4 tad: 


£4 it, Vol. 1784, 
Pol S. 
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1784.—T his ufeful work is drawn from feveral valuable fourtes: 
of Oriental erudizion, and among others ‘fenifch, Schroeder, Fones, 
and Azchardfon, have furnifhed eur Autbor with rich and inte~ 
refting materials, particularly for his account of the Turkith, 


Armenian, and Perfian languages. .The refemblance between, 


the firft of thefe and the Hungarian language, is rendered. pala 
pable by alift of their refpective words. 

P. AnDRExA Murray Opufeula. ft Volume. 8vo. Gottin« 
gen, 1785.—M. Murray, in his medical, and efpecially in 
his botanical profeffion, is one of thofe eminent men that do 
honour to the juftly celebrated univerfity of Gottingen. The 
Opujfcula here announced, confift of AZemairs formerly publifhed 
in the Academical Coilection of that Univerfity, on fubjeds of 
Medicine and» Natural Hiftory; and they are highly recom. 
mendable both for the folidity and merit of their contents, and. 
the purity and elegance of the ingenious Author’s Latin ftyle, 
The fubjects treated im thefe AMemeirs, are not all equally.in- 
terefting, but they are, all, treated with a mafterly hand. Thar, 
wherein the learned Profeffor thews the caution with which 


‘ obfervations and experiments made on brute-animals ought 


to be applied, by indu@ion to the human body, deferves par- 
ticular mention. The Memoirs alfo, De arbuto uva urfi,— 
de natura foliorum, de arboribus cadentium—de purts abjque pra- 
greffa inflammatione origine—de cognatione in ter arthritidera 
et calculumi, nave great merit. 

Verfuch Einer Voliftoendigen abhandlung uber die fcharfe met 
Kau/lige falze gefce'tigt tinétur des Spiefglafkoenigs, Sc. i.e. A 


Treatite concerning the acid Tincture of Regulus of Anti- 


mony faturated with Cauftic Salt, and its remarkable Medical 
Properties ; together with an Account of the Manner of pre- 
paring fuch Tinétures with other Metals and Saits. By M. 
Denae. 8vo. 376 Pages. Helmitadt, 1784 —We have 
here the fecond edition, improved, of this judicious and ulte 
ful work, of which the firft efcaped our notice. 

Verfuch den Urfprung der Spielkarten, Sc. i. e. An Inquiry 
into the Origin of the Cards ufed in Play, of Paper made of 
Linen, and of engraving in Wood. By M. BreirTKopr. 
Pare [, gto. with Cuts. Leipfic, 1784.—This is an exact 
and interefting hifiory of the origin and progrefs of the manual 
arts mentioned in the Title: The firit two are treated of in the 
preient publication. ) 

Grammatica Syriaca. A Syriac Grammar. By Chevalier 
and Profeilor MicHAELIs. 4to. Gottingen, 1785.—The 
progrefs that has of lace been made in the knowledge of this 
Janguage, and more efpecially the name of Adichaeds, are ftrong 
prefunyptions in favour of the merit of this work. , 
7°" Specimen 
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Bi At das 


Specimen Hiftoricum Litterarium Originis et Incrementi Biblio~ 
theca Electoralis Monachienfis, &c. i. e. Hiftorical and Literary 
Eflay concerning the Origin and Progrefs of the Ele&oral 
Library of Munich, 4to. Rome, 1785.——~Philofophical 
readers are certainly much obliged to the Abbé Viraut, for this 
Latin tranflation of the German Difcourfe, that was delivered 
in the year 1784, at Munich, concerning the Ele@oral Library 
in that city. The learned Orator was the Canon StTrieéen- 
BERGER, Librarian and Ecclefiaftical Counfellor to the Elector 
of Bavaria, and member of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences ; 
and his difcourfe merits the attention of the curious, It thews 
us the precious treafure of Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Greek and 
Latin manufcripts, which this library contains, points out the 
great number of rare editions, publifhed at the firft dawn of the 
art of printing, and here coljected, and mentions the eminent 
men, who have contributed to render this colleétion fo rich 
and magnificent. The ancient MSS, relative to the art of Mutic, 
in this library, are immenfely numerous: but for a farther ac- 
count of them, we refer to Dr. Burney’s Travels. 

Lettere Meteorologiche Romane, &c, i. e. Meteorological Let- 
ters by the Abbé ATHANASIUS CavVALL}, Profeflor of Expe- 
rimental Philofophy in the Gregorian Academy, and Member 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Turin, &c. Vol. i. 
8vo. Rome, 1785.—This work is a complete elementary 
treatife of Meteorological fcience. “Ihe Author lays down the 
principles on which the art of obferving is founded, and the 
rules by which it muft be direGted. He defcribes the beft inftru- 
ments and machines that have been contrived for this purpofe, 
points out the manner of employing them, and unfolds feveral 
plaufible theories, which long experience in this line of ob- 
fervation hath f{uggefted. Meteorology is becoming more and 
more a favourite icience on the Continent, e{pecially fince the 
difcovery of atmofpherical eleétricity, which, no doubt, is 
adapted to give it a new degree of importance. ! 

Ifcriziont Antiche, &c. i. e. Ancient In(criptions taken from 
the Country-feats and the Villa of Cardinal A. Albani, carefully 

collected, and illuftrated with Notes. By the Abbé Gagr. 
Marini. gto. Rome, 1785.—All the curious, who have 
lately vifited Italy, are unanimous in their accounts of 
the opulence, magnificence, and beauty of the Villa Albani, 
whole elegant and {plendid commencements are celebrated with 
admiration, and a kind of aftonifhment, in the letters of the Abbé 
Winkelman. Among other particulars, the infcriptions, both 
Latin and Greek, that are to be met with in this Villa, offer a 
rich fund for inveftigation, and an ample fource of entertain- 


ment to antiquaries and virtuofi;—and CLXXVI. of thefe 
precious 
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precious remains are contained in the collection, which we 
here announce. They are divided into v:i. clafles, relative to 
the different fubjects, 

Elogio del Cupitano Giaonno Cook. i. e. The Eulogy of Captain 
James Cook. By Micnaet Anceto GIANETTI, read at’a 
Public Meeting of the Royal Florentine Academy, June, 
1785. 4to. Florence, 1785.—There are few fubjeéts ‘that 
open a nobler field for the Orator, than the enterprizing and 
intrepid GENIUS who is the fubject of this Eulogy: ahd’ we 
rather wonder, that it is only at Florence, that his-grand un- 
dertakings, and his affecting ftory, have been yet made the 
objects of academical eloquence. It is true, though Britith 
eloquence fhines always in the Senate, often at the Bar, and 
fometimes in the Pulpit, we cultivate lefs than our French 
peighbours, the fpecies of eloquence that enlivens Biography ; 
and the panegyrics of great and eminent men are, among us, 
more frequently compofed by poets, than by orators.—Some 
reformation in this article feems defirable, both with refpeéct to 
che encouragement of merit, and the improvement and exer- 
tions of genius. 

Riftreito di una Memoria, &c. i.e. An Abridgment of a 
Memoir concerning the Decompofition of Water. 12m0. “Flo- 
rence, 4785.— This {mall work contains feveral experiments, 
for which we are indebted to the celebrated Abbé FonrAna, 
and their interefting refults. the Author, by repeating the 
experiments of M. Lavoifier, relative to the fubject here an- 
nounced, had occafion to obferve, that the quantity of the 
weight of red hot iron, on which water was poured, increafed 
in proportion to what the water loft in its paflages The fur- 
face of the iron, ftruck by the water, in vapour, was remark- 
ably altered; and there were difleminated upon it a confiderable 
numoer of regular bodies, or portions, of cryftallized iron. 
The confequences deduced from thefe experiments, tend to 
evince, that water is not a compound of inflammable dir and 
dephlogifticated air, as M. Lavoifer fuppofes. This curious 
point is more amply difcufled in the Memoir of which the 
prefent publication is an abridgment;. and this Memoir will 
foon be communicated to the Public. 

Befide the experiments relative to the decompofition of wa- 
ter, we have others here relative to the weight of heat, with 
refpect to which our Author obferves, that neither concealed not 
fenfible heat have any weight, and that light in bodies never 
contributes to the increafe of their weight. 

Memoria fulla Coltivazione del Morogelfo, &c. i, e. A Memoit 
concerning the Culture of the Mulberry-tree, and the beft 
Method of managing Silk-worms. By the Abbé ANTH. 
Maria Curtazio, Member of the Royal Academy of — 
an 
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and Arts at Naples, and of many other literary and gvorgical 
Societies. 4to. Rome, 1785.—This excellent work, which 
has for its fubjeét a very important branch of rural ceconomy, 
was compofed at the united defire of the focieties that have been 
erected in the Pope’s territory, for the improvement of agricul- 
ture and the ufeful arts. It is divided into two chapters, each 
of which is fubdivided into feveral articles. In the firft chapter 
the Author treats of the different kinds of mulberry-trees; the 
black, the white, and the red, as alfo of the time and manner 
in which their leaves are to be employed in the nourifhment of 
filk-worms; of the ground that is beft adapted to the culture 
of thefe trees, of the refpective advantages attending their pro- 
pagation by fhoots, or by feed, and of other circumftances 
relative to this object of rural induftry. In the fecond chapter our 
Author gives us the natural hiftory of the filk-worm, of its eggs, 
of the manner of hatching them, of its proper food, of the difeates 
to wliich it is expofed, of the formation of thecods, &c. 
Monumenta Graca ex Mufao Equitis ac Senatoris ‘facobi Nanii 
Veneti, &c. i. e. Remains and Monuments of Grecian Anti- 
quitys contained in the A4u/eum of the Chevalier J, NAN1, Senator 
at Venice, and defcribed and illuftrated by Sir Clement Bract 
of Cremona, Profeflor, &c. &c. 4to. Rome, 1785.—The 
mufzum here mentioned, contains one of the richeft collections 
of antiquities that is to be found in Italy, and has fucceffively 
exercifed the pens of Fabretti, Muratori, Corfini, Zaccheria, 
Pafferi, Pacciaudi, and other learned and eminent men of 
that country. But the numerous additions that have been made 
to this noble collection, fince their time, have rendered their 
labours incomplete; which circumftance has induced the prefent 
Author to give an ample account of the moft interefting Grecian 
remains, hiftorical, mythological, and philological, that it ex- 


hibits in its prefent ftate. ) (jth come Bip 
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Art. 12. Fragmenta Antiquitatis ; or ancient Tenures of Land, 
and jocular Cuftoms of fome Manors, &c. By Thomas Blount, 
Efg. A New Edition, with large Additions by Jofiah Beckwith, 
F,A.S. 8vo. 6s. York, printed for the Editor. 1784. 


HE great diverfity of the ancient tenures (many of which, 

owing to the change of manners, have, at prefent, a very 
whimfical appearance) not only affords entertainment to the anti- 
quary, but may often ferve to illuftrate the manners of former times, 
and to throw a light upon hiftory. In the early periods of. the feudal 
tenures, when commerce was. little known, it was impoflible for the 
crown to receive its revenues in money, or to {apport its magni- 
ficence 
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ficence in any other way, than either by taking its rents in kind, ag 
ic is ftill called, or by requiring the perfonal attendance of its nobles . 
and great men, in return for the Junds they held. Thefe fervices 
became the moft honourable, and were dilinguith d by the titles of 
GRAND SERJEANTY (Sarjantia a ferviexds), and were neceffarily 
done to the King in perfon. ‘l’ocarry the King’s banner ; to be his 
Marfhal ; to be his Carver or Butler at the coronation ; to provide 
him with falcons; to hold his ftirrup on his birth-day ; to attend 
him when hunting; thefe and the like fervices were am bitioufly 
performed by his chief nobles, which at prefent the great monarchs 
of Europe are often content to purchafe at the price of large falaries, 
Petit SERJEANTY, On the other hand, which was the next honour. 
able tenure of lands, was by rendering to the King a fword, -a bow, 
a pair of gilt fpurs, or fo many arrows; and was,in the nature of a 
ftated rent, and did not require any perfonal attendance about the 
King’s court. The great Lords, in their fubinfeudations, imitated 
the crown, and in Like manner granted lands to ¢heir vaffals, to be 
held by fimilar fervices of grand and petit ferjeanty done to them, 
of which Mr. Blount has inferted a great variety of initances. 
Though all the oppreflive appendages of the feudal tenures were 
abolifhd at the Reftoration, tenure by grand ferjeanty was exprefsly 
seferved ; and, therefore, it is {till matter of fome legal ufe, though 
we think more of curiofity, to preferve an exact knowledge of them, . 
Mr. Blount was a diftinguifhed antiquary of the laft century, and 
ublifhed his Fragmenta Antiquitatis in the year 1679. This book 
ecoming extremely fcarce, Mr. Beckwith, the learned Editor, ac- 
quaints us, a large numter of his friends, as well as himfelf, thought 


at would prove an acceptable piece of fervice to the Public to recal it 


to the prefs. Few perfons were better qualified for this bufinefs; 
and Mr. Beckwith has enriched this edition with many valuable ad- 
ditions and improvements.  Befide tranflating the records which 
before were in Latin, or uncouth Law-French, he has elueidated 
many difficult words and phrafes, which appear to have been mifun- 
derftood even by Mr. Blount, and has fubjoined many notes and 
obfervations, which have been communicated by fome of the mott 
refpectable-antiquaries of ‘the prefent day, whofe names Mr. Beck- 
with has mentioned in the handiomeft terms of gratitude and efteem.. 

POEITICAL,. ; 
Art. 13. 4 Po.itical Inquiry into the Confequences of inclofing Wafe 

Lands, and the Cauies of the prefent high Price of Butchers 

Meat. Being the Sentiments of a Society of Farmers in ——fhire. 

8vo. 2s. 6d. Davis. 1785. 

The importance of this fubjeét of inguiry ought to recommend 
every attempt to elucidate it; and we do, accordingly, fincerely wifh 
to recommend it to the attention of the country gentlemen in parti- 
cular, as well as to the legtilature: the-good fenfe and penetration 
of the writer or writers of this inquiry, will amply gratify the reader 
who confults this tract with a fincere.wifh for information. 

This inguiry is principally intended to controvert Mr. Lamport’s 
Curfory Remarks on the Importance of Agriculture, &c. *, as will fuf- 





* See Rev. Vol. LXXIL. p.1. 
ficiently 
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ficiently appear by, the following declaration: ‘ I apprehend the 

‘funiverfal culuvation of-the wafte lands in Great Britain, would be fo 

“Tar fiom a benefit, that it would be the greateft evil to this country, 
which, in the courfe of hature or human art,.could poffibly befal it, 
except that of abtulutely being fwallowed up, and funk into the 
bowels of the ocean.’ ‘This paradox receives the following illuftra- 
tion: ‘Ifa beggar comes to me for relief from hunger, and I give 
him half of a quartern loaf for nothing, no perfon will pretend to 
aflert, that if he had bought a whole loaf at the baker’s, and giver 
feven pence haif-penny for it, that becaufe he would, in that cafe, 
have had a greater plenty, «hat therefore it was cheaper to him than 
my half loaf was. And this is very nearly the cafe with regard to 
the cattle now fed on commons ; the littie they get is not patd for, 
and therefore the owners can afford to fell them cheaper than if they 
paid for their food either by the way of rent of land, or by any other 
means.’ ‘This is a very nice fubject of inveftigation ; if by doubling 
the produce of our lands, we alfo double the Price of that produce, 
however individuals may be gratified, the public is molt effentially 
injured. We are now fhewn by an eftimate, that fheep, which thrive 
beft in a rambling ftate, are raifed on commons, at half the expence 
incurred by them, when raifed in inclofed grounds, on account of the 
rent paid; and we are told, that the eftimate might with equal juf- 
tice be extended to oxen. 

After exploding the notions that obtain, of the dearnefs of pro- 
vifions originating in the growing confumption and walte of luxury; 
in the combinations of monopolizers ; in taxes ; in the deftruction of 
itinking meat by the butcher, who will fuffer it to perifh, rather than 
fell it under price; or in the keeping enormous numbers of cats and 
dogs* he obierves, and it is proper to obferve, that cattle are not 
dear from fcarcity, for the fupply is in all refpeéts equal to the de- 
mand. What then, afks our Author, ‘ is the caufe of the prefent 
high price of butchers meat ?—Why the dearnefs of lean flock; and 
whaiis the caufe of that dearne/s ?— After the reader has duly weighed 
in his mind the comparifon I have before made of the expence of 
rearing a beaft on a common, and that of rearing one on ground for 
which rent is paid, Jet him determine.’ In another place, he adds, 
‘I have no doubt, that fhould the farmers and cottagers throughout 
Great Britain, be deprived of their rights of commonage on waite 
lands, that beef and mutton at proper age, viz. four years old, would 
foon be near a fhilling a pound, unlefs lean {tock fhould be imported 
from foreign countries, Should this be the cafe, it would totally 
defeat one, of the great objeéts of Mr. Lamport’s plan ;. namely, that 
of providing fufienance to our manufadurers, Sc. at a cheap rate, in 
order that we may underfel other nations who are our rivals in trade at 
foreign markets ’ 

Without taking upon us to pronounce on this momentous fubjeé, 
we ihall briefly obferve, that want of room alone prevents our enter- 
ing more deeply into the reafoning of a work that, we earneftly hope, 
will obtain the mature confideration of all who have any influence 





* The luxury of unneceflary horfes is allowed as an auxiliary 
caule, 
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mm promoting, or checking, plans for inclofing what are called common 
lands. 


Art. 14. Mr. Burke’s Speech on the Motion made for Papers relat : 


tive to the DireGions for charging the Nabob of Arcot’s private Debts 

zo Europeans on the Revenues of the Carnatic, Feb. 28, 1785, 

With an Appendix, containing feveral Documents. 8vo.. 35, 

Dodfley. 

Mr. Burke, with his ufual addrefs, has exhibited the debts con. 
tracted by the Nabob of Arcot in the light of moft glaring abufes 
and frauds. What the real merits of thefe remote pecuniary tranf 
ations may be, the diametrically oppofite reprefentations held out, 
fully juftify caution in prefuming to affirm, even from the moft plau. 
fible declamations concerning them. Amidft the confli&s of parties, 
and the interference of interefts, that confound all intelligence from 
the Carnatic, we may perhaps be favoured with information from 
men—‘ who profe/s to fpeak to your underftanding and to your con- 
feience, and to brufh away from this bufinefs all falfe colours, all 
falfe appellations, as well as falfe facts ;? and cannot but think that 
fome brufhing of that kind might have been beftowed on this fpeech 
with better effect than the brufh it has evidently received. As the 
fpeech is now addreffed to the world at large, we may with propriety 
fabmit the colouring of the following rhapfody on Mr. Fox’s well- 
known Eatt India bill, to the judgment of our Readers. 

* It is not necefiary that the Right Hon. Gentleman fhould far- 
caftically call that time to our recollection. Well do I remember 
every circumftance of that memorable period. God forbid I fhould 
forget it! O illuftrious difgrace! O vittorious defeat! may your 
memorial be frefh and new to the lateft generations! May the day 
of that generous confli& be ftamped in charaers never to be can- 
celled or .worn out from the records of time! Let no man hear of 
ws, who fhall not hear, that in a ftruggle againft the intrigues of 
courts, and the perfidious levity of the multitude, we fell in the 
caufe of honour, in the caufe of our country, in the caufe of human 
nature itfelf! But if Fortune fhould be as powerful over Fame, as 
fhe has been prevalent over Virtue, at leaft our confcience is beyond 
her jurifdition. My poor fhare in the fupport of that great mea- 
fure, no man fhall ravith from me. It fhall be fafely lodged in the 


fanctuary of my heart; never, never to be torn from thence, but 


with thofe holds that grapple it to life.’ 

The turpitude of all the tranfattions relative to the Nabob of 
Arcot’s debts, is painted in colours fcarcely lefs glowing than the 
above-cited extatic effufion to the memory of Mr. Fox’s bill. But 
fuch rich tints are really too dazzling to common eyes; we mutt 
therefore be content with the works of artifts who keep clofer to 
their fubjeéts, whofe pencils are not fo bold, nor their fancies fo 


Juxuriant. N. 


Art. 15. Original Papers, confifting of 4 Letter from the late 
Earl of Hardpwicke to a near Relation, on the Subje&t of a Mi- 
nifterial Negociation in the Year 1763; and alfo, A Letter from 
the Honourable Charles Yorke to the Rev. Dr. Birch. 8vo. 1s. 
Jarvis, &c. 1785. : 

Publifhed with a view to throw fome fhade on the patriotifm of 
the late Lord Chatham; and to fhew that his private condutt, re- 

{pecting 
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fretting a certain Minifterial negociation with Lord Bute, in 1763, 

did not accord with his public profeflions. pa 

Art. 16. Britifh Rights afferted: or the Minifter admonifhed,. 
8vo. 6d. Scatcherd and Whitaker. 1785. 

If this rhapfodift about the fhop-tax and Ireland be a retailer of 
thread or fagar, we will affure him in a friendly way, that his name 
to one of the petitions, now preparing for a repeal of the odious fhop- 
tax, may prove of more fervice to that end, than any thing Je can 
write on the fubject. 

Art. 17. 4 Reply to Sir Lucius O’Brien, Bart.*; in which that 
Part of his Letter to the Author which more particularly ref{pects 
the prefent State of the Iron Trade between England and Ireland 
is confidered. By Wiliiam Gibbons. 8yvo. 1s. 6d. Robinfon. 
1785. 

Mr. Gibbons, an eminent iron manufacturer of Briftol, had con- 
ferred, and correfponded, with Sir Lucius O’Brien, on the equitable 
regulation of the iron trade between the two countries, when com- 
mercial propofitions were under confideration. Mr. Gibbons had 











alfo furnifhed Lord Sheffield with fome materials on this fubje& ; 
Sir Lucius O’Brien differed in certain points from Lord Sheflield, as 
Mr. Gibbons now does from Sir Lucius O’Brien. If want of room 
were not a fufficient excufe, we could fcarcely be expected to inter- 
fere between this gentleman and an able writer on his own particu- 


4 lar branch of bufinefs; but there is this fatisfaétion refulting from 


the conteft, that when fubjecéts of national importance are liberally 
difcuffed by capable men, they afford the beft corre¢tives of national 
jealoufies and party rancour ; and minifters can neither err, nor com- 
plain, for want of information. Mr.Gibbons furnifhes his correfpond- 
ent with fome corrections in his eftimates that afeé& the conclufiens 
drawn from them by the latter; and is a warm and judicious advo- 
cate for an union between Britain and Ireland, as the only expedient 
to confolidate the interefts of both. N 
EpucatTion, ScHoot-Books, &c. ? 
Art. 18. 4 New French Spelling Book, with the Englifh to every 
Word; or a Syftem of Reading, on a Plan fo entirely new as not 
_ b fo bear the leaft refemblance to any thing of the kind hitherto 
attempted : by the Affiftance of which Pupils may be taught 
toread in One tenth Part of the Time ufually devoted to that Par- 
pofe. By M. Du Mitand, Teacher of Greek and Latin, of 

French, Italian, and moft of the European living Tongues, and 

Author of feveral School-books, Grammars, and other Works, 

izmo. 1s. Crowder. 1784. 

In this new Spelling-book, the words are divided into fyllables, 
not according to the number of letters, but according to the num- 
ber of diftinét founds; two fyllables, that require but one emifiion 
of the voice, being here placed in the fame divifion, and confidered 
in effect but as one. Syllables of a particular termination are clafied 
together, and that ufeful arrangement is preferved through the whole 
work ; which is likewife interiperfed with rules and remarks on the 
genders of nouns, and on profody, the accent being marked on every 


—_— 


* For Sir Lucius O’Brien’s Letters, fee Rev. Sept. laft, p. 27¢, 
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fyllable, where the knowledge of it can be of any ufe in helping 
the reader to the right utterance of the founds.— Author. 

The above paragraph may fupply the place of a preface, which 
the Author wifhes to avoid, though he has a fhort one, declaiming 
in general againft their ufe, becaufe, by this means, he fays, ¢ an 
author becomes his own panegyrift.’ Yet this, though it may be 
fometimes true, is not the intention of a preface, the true nature 
and purpofe of which is, or fhould he, to bring the reader ac. 
qvainted with the nature and defign of the work. M. Du Mitand, 





however, adds, ‘ But though I dare not fpeak in my own name, I i 
hope I may be permitted to inform the Reader,—That I have + 
fhewed my manufcripts to feveral learned Gentlemen, fome of them 

members of the French Academy at Paris, when I was there a few “t 
months ago, who all highly avproved of it—That I have made a 
vfe of it for feveral years in giving leffons to my pupils, and that 4 
I found it more beneficial in the practice, than I had judged it to be F 


in the theory.’ . 

Thefe atteftations to the merit of a work, the truth and juftice of 
which we cannot doubt, render unneceflary any farther remarks in 
jts favour. We apprehend that thofe perfons who confult it with 
attention, will find it very ufeful to affift them in reading and pro- 
nouncing the language: ‘Though with every help of this kind there 
will ftill be occafion to recur at times to the pronunciation of a 
native or fkilful mafter; for who can depi& or defcribe all founds in ; 
fach a manner as to convey the proper idea, or enable another per- 
fon to utter them diftinétly and fully, who has never heard them 
properly pronounced ? 

M. Du Mitand is fometimes difpofed to be merry: for inftance, 
in one part of his work we obferve an afterifm placed againft the 
word /foupe, which directs us to the following note: ¢ There are 
different forts of French foups; /oupes maigres; foupes a l’oignon; 
foupeh graffes, &c. what fattening things they are may be judged | 
frdm ‘my bulk; I would now give them all foran Englith pudding.’ 
Whether. our Author is tall or fhort, fat or lean, we know not, but 
this joke, though by no means neceffary, feems to indicate that he 
is waggifh and cheerful ! : 
Art. 19. 4 general and complete DiGtionary of the Englifh Lan- 

guage. To which are added, an Alphabetical Account of the 

Heathen Deities; and a Lift of the Cities, Towns, Boroughs, X 

and remarkable Villages in England and Wales. \ Small 1zmo. 

3s. 6d, bound. Peacock. 1785. 

The peculiar properties, if we may fo exprefs it, of this Dic- 
tionary are—its convenient fize for the pocket,—its correctnefs, as far 
as we have examined,—and the uncommon neatnefs of the impreflion. 
The Editor* recommends it, particularly, as a proper book for 
ladies to confult, no offenfive words being admitted. It is really, 
what we may call ‘* a pretty diGionary ;’’ and, from its commodiouf- 
nefs, both of fize and price, as well as from the above-mentioned 
circumftances, we doubt not but it will be well received in our femi- 
naries of female education. 





* He alfo declares, that it contains more words than the folios 
ef Johnion. 
: 8 Art. 
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Art. 20. Nouveau Recueil: ou Mélange CLittéraire, Hiftorique, 
Dramatique, et Poetique, &c. i. e. A new Collection; or Literary, 
Hiftoric, Dramatic, and Poetic Mifcellany; including M. de 
Lille’s celebrated Poem, Zhe Garden. For the Ufe of Schools, 
and Students in the French Language: uniting the entertaining, 
the curious, and the ufeful. By A. Scott, A. M. Member of the 
Univerfity of Paris, izmo. 590 Pages. 4s. 6d. bound. 
Robinfon, &c. 

A large and well chofen collection of pieces from French Writers. 

The profe articles are feleéted from Rollin’s Belles ! ettres, Gil 

Blas, Marmontel, Mad. de Genlis, Moliere, Bielfield, Raynal, 

Voltaire, and others. The poetical pieces are, Voltaire’s Maho- 

met; Racine’s Athalia; L’Abbe Lille’s Garden; Greffet’s tranf- 

lation of the firft three Eclogues of Virgil; A Satire and an Epiltle 
from Boileau; three Fables from Fontaine; and four Odes by 

Rouffeau. . 

Art. 21 The Village School; or a Colle&tion of entertaining 
Hittories, for the Inftruction and Amufement of all good Children. 
mo. 2 Vols. 1s. Marfhall. 

Natural and eafy illuftrations of moral principles, well adapted to 

the capacities of children. Ee 

NoveEts. ° 
Art. 22. Liflory of the Honourable. Edward Mortimer. By a 
Lady. izmo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. Dilly. 1785. 

The fair Author expreffes her dread of criticifm in fo feeling a 
manner, that we fhould not have the heart to treat her with feverity, 
even if her work were more deftitute of merit than it is. But though 
much be due to candour and courtefy, and to the fex, yet more is 
due to truth and juftice. We cannot fay thar this Novel is-Happy for 
the perfpicuity of its plot, or the contrivance of its incidents :—we 
cannot fay that the heart takes a warm inrereft in the ftory, or feels 
itfelf much delighted, or affefted, by the characters or events that 
compofe it: bat we can fay, and we fay jg with equal fincerity and 
fatisfaétion, that a vein of fprightlinefs and good fenfe runs ot 
this Novel, that cannot fail of gratifying thofe who chiefly read for 
amufement ; and when amufement may be purchafed without any 
expence to morality, it would difcover a fplenetic and illiberal hear¢ 
to difcountenance it, or dah to pieces the pleafing inftrument of its 


cont gnce. 7) —— he 


Art. 23. Sentimental Memoirs. By a Lady. 2 Vols, 6s. Hook- 
ham. 1785. 

Thefe Memoirs appear to have been written with the beft and 
moft laudable intentions ; and if their moral and religicus tendency can 
recommend them, we would not impede their fuccefs by expofing 
their defeéts. 

A little poem is inferted entitled the Fall of the Leaf, which will 
pleafe and entertain its readers ; and therefore we are forry that we 
have not reom for a tranfcript of it. : 
Art. 24. Matilda; or the Efforts of Virtue. In a Series of 

— By a Lady. 12mo. 3 Vols. 7s. 6d. fewed. Lane. 

1765. 

The language of this Novel is forcible and elegant; and the 
fentiments are in general jut and manly. We think, however, thar 

Rev. Dec, 1785. Hh the 
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the work is defeétive in the moft difficult part of compofition—the 
delineation of chara&er. 

The charafters in this work are not marked with fufficient bold. 
nefs, or difcrimination, to roufe or fix the reader’s attention. There 
are, neverthelefs, fuch ftrokes both of fentiment and expreffion, as 
convince us that the pencil was held by a fkilful and experienced 
artift. o 
Art. 25. Camilla; or the Correfpondence of a deceafed Friend, 

1zmo. 3 Vols. 7s. 6d. Cafs. 1785. 

If thefe Letters had been configned to the grave with the fuppofed 
writer of them, the woild would have had no reafon to regret the 
lols. 4 
Art. 26, The AMJisfortunes of Love. Tranflated from the Freer. 

1zmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Lane. 1785. 

Eugenia’s ftory takes up too large a portion of this Novel, and 
diverts the attention of the reader too much from the principal ob- 
je&. In other refpects, this little piece is entitled to our recom- 
mendation: it is fenfible and pathetic. po 
Art. 27. The Faife Friends By the Author of The Ring. 12mo, 

2 Vols. ss. fewed. Barker. 1785. 

Flimfy fentiments, drefled up in ftiff and formal language. 9 

Art, 28, Belmont Grove: or the Difcovery. By abLady, 12mo., 
2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Lane. 1785. . 
A lifelefs and infipid compofition, affording neither entertainment 


nor inftruction, in any degree an{werable to the fatigue of reading it@yo 


Ast, 29. The Liberal american. A Novel. By a Lady. 12mo, F 


2 Vols. ss. fewed. Lane. 1785. 

The few imitations of Richardfon which we meet with in thefe 
volumes, fet the writer in alight fomewhat unfavourable, as they 
bring to our remembrance an author of fuch fuperiour abilities. 
Neverthelefs, the Liberal American is far more deferving of the public 
favour than the generality of the prefent Novels. ‘There is confi- 
derable warmth and force in the fentiments; and the language is 
ealy, perfpicuous, and unaffedted. ; 
Art. 30. The Aeroftatie Spy; or Excurfions with a Balloon. Ex- 

hibiting a View of various Countries in different Parts of the 

World, and a Variety of Characters in real Life. By an aerial 

Traveller. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 6s. Symonds. 1785. ato 

‘Though this balloon is launched too far into the ocean of extra- 
vagance, and the courfe it takes is not of fufficient intereft to excite 
much attention, or gain much applaufe, yet the hand that con- 
ftructed and guides the machine, wants neither {kill nor power for 
greater exertions, and more iniportant enterprifes, than this work 
delineates. The derofatic Spy is an acute obferver of men and mane 
ners ; and the ftory ot Hamet convinces us, that if he will come on 


folid ground, he can proceed on it in a manner that will not dif; i 


credit cither his ftrength or his agility. D: 
Art. 31. The Favourites of Felicity. In a Series of Letters. By 
John Potter, M. B. Author of the Curate of Coventry, the Vir- 
tuous Villagers, &c. &c. 3zmo. 3 Vols. 75. 6d. Becket, &c. 
1785. 
The Author of this Novel undertakes to remove the prejunions 
jultly 
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joltly entertained againft Novels, by writing one, which fhall refine 
female delicacy, difcriminate real and prmamses chara¢ters, and di- 
rect his fair readers to thofe defirable fources of permanent felicity, 
which arife from domeftic pleafure, moral improvement, and artlefs 
truth. Quod verum atque decens, &c. is his motto. The defign is 
, but, in the execution, he has, in our opinion, effentially failed. 
His meagre tale is eked out with fcraps of poetry ill feletted, and 
with geographical defcriptions. In giving the language and man- 
ners of pert vulgarity to the well-educated daughter of a baronet, 
he has violated critical decorum: and in making her fpeak of the 
rofleft deviations from virtue, with an eafy levity, inconfiftent with 
hace delicacy, he has violated moral decorum. For thefe reafons 
we muft, reluétantly, pronounce this Novel unfit to anfwer the end 
which the Author propofes. E 
Law. r 
Art. 32. The Trial, with the whole of the Evidence, and the 
Speeches of the Counfel, in an Action at the laft Affizes at Here- 
ford,. before Mr. Juftice Nares, and a Special Jury, wherein the 
Hon. Edward Foley was Plaintiff, and Charles Henry, Earl of 
Peterborough and Monmouth, Defendant, for criminal Converfation 
with Lady Aun Foley, the Plaintiff’s Wife. ‘Taken in Short-hand 
at the Trial. 4to. 1s. 6d. Woodman. 1785. 

+ On publications of this kind, we do not chufe to be very circum- 
ftantial. Suffice it that we only add, the jury gave the plaintiff 
25001]. damages. 

PoETRY. 
Art. 33. Poems, by Robert Alves, A.M. 8vo. 4s. Creech, 
Edinburgh ; fold by Cadell, in London. 
Thefe Poems confift of Odes, gay and ferious ; and of Elegies, mo- 
ral and defcriptive. In the Preface we are.informed, that they are 
* the tranfcript of the Author’s heart in different periods of his life, 


, and were written from that impulfe which he found it difficult to re- 


fit, when he felt himfelf roufed by what was great and excellent in 
other writers, warmed by interefting views of Nature, or touched by 
any particular paflion or incident in his own life. Perhaps too they 
amufed fome folitary moments, that he could not eafily have fpent 
better otherwife. 

_ * As thefe Pieces are of various forts, and of different nature, both 
in ftructure and fubje&t, they have coft the Author fome pains; and 
the more fo, as, in following his own tafte for variety, he imagined 
he was confulting the pleafure of others.—-He has, as much as pof- 
fible, endeavoured at correétnefs; and as the end of all poetry is to 
profit as well as pleafe, he has, he flatters himfelf, not feldom 
‘“ moralifed his fong,” and ‘* ftooped from founds to things, from 
fancy to the heart.” 

To this account we have only to add, the expreffion of our regret, 
that with fuch good intentions, the Author’s views of Nature are 
commonly too obvious to affeét, and his imitations of great pcets 
often too fervile to pleafe. It is difficult to find a few verfes to- 
pethes which are not degraded by fome colloquial barbarifm, clouded 
“ obfcurity, or deformed by harfh metre,—From this criticifm, 
Owever, we would except the elegy on Time, the greateft part of 
Which may be read with pleafure—and profit. 

Hh z Gi. *s* This 
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He fagorms pre Thie article fhould have appeared long ago; but the book 


d not fall into our hands till within a few months patt. 

Art. 34. The Poet, a Poem: infcribed to Mr. Jerningham 
By John Colls. 4to. 1s. Robfon. 178¢. 

We are totally unacquainted with the fituation of the Author; 
but, from feveral paflages in his poem, we conelude that he hath 
lived ‘in obfcurity, and hath experienced fome of the firuggles and 
hardfhips of buméj/e life. 

We think he hath a claim to protection; for he pofleffes 2 con- 
fiderable degree of poetical genius; which, if encouraged by the 
foltering hand of public favour, might in timé prodace fomething 
that would repay its indulgence, and credit its patronage. 

There is much vigour and harmony in the following lines, which 
we will give as a fpecimen of the abilities of this new competitor for 
fame, from ‘‘ The Straw-built Shed.” 

-= ‘ True worth once known, fhould never be forgot, 

Tho’ bred in want, and nurtur’d in a cot; 
That worth may live, and ftrike the mufe’s lyre, 
With Virgil’s fweetnefs, and a Homer’s fire, 
To thrilling raptures wake the feeling breaft, 

And, bleffing others, be completely bleft. 
Had fortune hail’d me from a parent’s womb, 
I ne’er had ficken’d at my native home ; 
But plac’d in eafe enjoy’d a happier ftate, 
Exempt from all the rigid laws of fate. 
Perhaps have taught fome other bard to fing, 
And rofe to glory on ambition’s wing ; 
Yet mark how different was my lot decreed, 
Condemn’d the paths of active life to tread. 
‘Thofe bufy paths, where credit lives at ftake, 
And nought but intereft keeps the mind awake ; 
Where pride and vice poffefs an equal fway, 
Where midnight revels clofe the fleeting day ; 
Where modeft worth by ev’ry dunce is fpurn’d, 
And attic wit to venal cunning turn’d: 
Such fcenes as thefe ill fait the Poet’s mind, 
As free as light, as ether unconfin’d ; 
From fuch he turns his ever-wakeful eye, 
And, wing’d by rapture, views the world on high! 
‘Thus was I doom’d to tread life’s humble {phere, 
Till time releas’d me from the weighty care. 
But now, fuperior to each galling load, — 
I boldly venture from the beaten road ; 
And cheer’d at once, by Hope’s enlivening ray, 
Thro’ gath’ring: clouds, like light’ning burft away 3 - 
Vet Mili relugtant, from my friendsIl turn, 
Who hover’d round me with a fond concern ; 
Who early tried, and urg’d parental force, © 
To damp my genius in its native courfe. | 

| But foft perfuation’s magic fweetne(s fail’d, 
And ftill ambition o’er my mind prevail’d, 

‘ Infpir’d by this, I brave each wintry blaft, 

Nor doubt to find a calmer fate at lat. — 
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Perhaps fome foul, to pity near allied, 
May hail me rifing from misfortune’s tide ; 
And light my breaft with emulation’s flame, 
Which pants already for a deathlefs name.’ 

We fincerely with that he may produce a work that will entitle 
him to this honour; but a dearh/e/s mame is not to be acquired at an 
ealy rate: and though it is right that a Poet fhould flatter himfelf 
with the hope of this laft and great reward, and make his ambition 
adminifter to his genius; yet, where one enjoys, a thoufand mifs the 
boon: and their names and works die with them, and, like a pafling 
cleud, leave no trace of their exiftence behind. Rinse 
Art. 35. The Power of Oratory, an Ode. 4to. 15, epper- 

fon and Reynolds. 1785. 

This Ode was written at the defire of Dr. Hayes, Profeffor of 
Manfic at Oxford; and was fet by that eminent matter. 

kt is founded on Plutarch’s well-known relation of the extraordi- 
nary effect of Cicero’s Oration for Ligarius, on the mind of Czfar. 

This Ode, though it is evidently the produétion of a man of 
genius, and contains many {plendid and ftriking pafiages, would 
produce no extraordinary effect, unlefs it borrowed very great aflift- 
ance from a filter Mufe! Itis too prolix; and hath too much of 
cold narrative in it to rouze or to delight the mind. De 
Art. 36. La Pucelle; or The Maid of Orleans: from the 

French of Voltaire. The firft Canto. 4to. 2s, Wilkie. 1785. 

The charaéter of Voltaire’s Pucelle d’Oriéans, its wit, fatirical 
humour, and wanton gaiety, are well known. We cannot therefore 
fay more in recommendation of this tranflation to one clafs of 
readers, or in cenfure of it to another, than that it is executed in 
the true fpirit of the original. B. 
Art. 37. The A4ufe of Britain. A Dramatic Ode, infcribed to 

the Right Hon. W. Pitt. 4to. 1s. Becket. 

The beft complnment that we can pay this Ode is to fay, that we 
were better pleafed with it after the fecond reading, than after the firft, 

The Author’s fancy is vivid and elegant; and the compliment to 
Mr. Pitt is as noble, as it is jufi: 

‘ Go on—And eam the deareft prize of Fame, 

A confcious Virtue, and a deathlefs Name. 
And {ure I fee a towering Eaglet rife, 

Jove’s thunder in his grafp, his light’ning in his eyes ! 
And lo he mounts whyre Freedom’s morning gleams, 

And laves, and floats amici her orient beams ! 

Him follow—Be it his in happier days 

To drink the full effulgence of her rays, 

*Bove Fa@ion’s eddying ftorms, Corruption’s tide, 

Thro’ other fpheres his courfe fullime to guide, 

To wield his country’s thunders ag they roll, 

And {peed her light’ning blaft from pole to pole, 

Then ’mid a nation’s prayers, a natit‘n’s praife, 

Beyond Detrattion’s voice, and Envy’s gaze, 

Soar to his Sire thro’? Fame’s meridian bi'aze!’ 

Some of our Readers (for we have Readers of every political as well 


48 every theological creed) will {mile at our pronouncing the com- 
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pliment to be as juft, as the poetry is fplendid.—We {peak, how. 

ever, what we think: and what we have written, we have written,— 

though we expect not to be rewarded by either a place or a penfion 

for it. ri oe 

Art. 38. La Grace et la Nature, Poéme. Seconde Edition plus com- 
pléte. 8vo. 5s. boards. Longman, &c. 1785. 

This Poem was originally written under the Title of La Louange, 
Tt is now republifhed with large additions, and with many notes, 
intended to illuftrate the text, and fupport the Author’s opinions, 
The piece, though not without merit in point of diction, difcovers, 
however, more of the fpiritual fire of zeal for the faith, than of that 


mens divinior, which diftinguifhes the true Poet.—The Dedication, 


to the Queen of Great Britain, is figned 7%. G. De la Fléchire; &@ 
Madeley, pris de Coalbrook-dale. Sept. 1784. / ¥ 
Art. 39. Second Thoughts on the prefent Miniftry, or new 

Coalition; in a familiar Sketch of the Two preceding Admi- 

niftrations. By a Gentleman of Berkfhire. 4to. 1s. Debrett. 

1786. : 

Poetical pellets, difcharged from a political pop-gun, at Mr. Pitt 
and his adherents. But we do not fee that this keen fportfman hath 
brought any of them down. 

Art. 40. Zhe Oracle concerning Babylon: and the Song of 
Exultation, from Ifaiah, Chap. xiii. and xiv. By R. Potter, 
4to. 1s. 6d. Wilkie. 1785. 

When Sir John Denham rafhly feized the lyre of David, he was 
forfook by the Mufe of Cooper’s Hill, and received no affiftance from 
the Mufe of Zioxz. 

Mr. Potter hath fucceeded better with the Prophet, than Sir John 
with the Pfalmift: yet we lament the abfence of that bold and forward 
genius, which illuftrated the beauties of AZfchylus, and transfufed 
his {pirit through another form. 

The deep folemnity and awful majefty of the antient oracle, is 
(we think) better preferved in the common verfion than in the 
prefent tranflation. It is weakened by expanfion; and the figures 
and epithets, which were defigned to embellifh its more ftriking 


paflages, rather obfcure its meaning, and deaden its force. D hk 
—~— fre 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Art. 41. An Analyfis of a@ Courfe of Leéiures on the Principles 
of Natural Philofophy, read in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 
By G. Atwood, M. A. F.R.S. late Fellow of Trinity College. 
8vo. ss. fewed. Cadell. 1784. , 
This work was originally drawn up for the ufe of thofe who at- 

tended the Author’s Lectures, and is now reprinted with confiderable 

additions, making a volume of 264 pages. Itis not, like moft 
other publications of the kind, merely a lift, or fyllabus ; ‘but, by 
means of explanatory notes, and fuch demonftrations to moft of the 
articles containeéd’in it, as could be made intelligible without com- 
piex fchemes, and comprifed in a fmall compafs, it is in its prefent 
orm a very ufeful fynopfis or compendium of the branches of fcience 
contained in it: which are, 1. The principles of ftatics and mecha- 
nics. 2, Hydroftatics. 3. On the weight and elafticity of the air, 


sgmprehending the theory of barometers, pumps, the fyphon, — 
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4. The effects and meafures of heat. 5. The velocity of {pouting 
fluids. 6. On the motion of bodies in fluids. 7. Electricity. 
8, Magnetifm. 9. Optics, containing a great number of curious 
articles on the feparation of lights into colours, and the’ way ‘of 
making the rays regain their parallelifm, the theory of the rain-bow, 
&c. We thall feleé& the 49th of thefe articles, with the illuftration, 


which may ferve as a {pecimen of the whole work. , 

‘ Let the vertex of a flint glafs prifm, the refracting angle of 
which 23° 41°, be applied to the bafe of a common-glafs prifm, 
the refracting angle of which =25°; a ray of folar light will pafs 

_ dire@ly through the prifms, when their furfaces are contiguous, but 
the emergent ray will be coloured. 

‘ Ic was formerly imagined, that a ray of folar light would, in 
all cafes, emerge colourlefs after refraction, if it did not deviate from 
the courfe of the incident ray ; the contrary to which, however, ap- 
pears from this experiment invented by Mr. Dollond. 

‘ The ray is fuppofed to fall perpendicularly upon the furface of 
the prifm, the refraéting angle of which is the greateft. 

‘ The pofition of the prifm in the experiment is fuch, that the 
effects of refraction upon the parallelifm of the homogeneal rays 
pafling through them, are contrary to each other, and coniequently if 
they were equal, the rays would emerge parallel: but the flint prifm, 
by its greater diflipating power, more than counteraéts the feparation 

' of the rays caufed by their paflage through the firft prifm, which 
—=38°!, and inverting the order of the colours, caufes the red and 
violet rays to emerge inclined to each other, at the angle of 12%, 
which is fufficiently great to produce a fenfible tinge of the prifmatic 
colours in the emergent rays. 

‘ The difficulty which chiefly impeded the improvement of tele- 
{copes was, to refra&t.a ray fo, that while it fhould deviate confider- 
ably from its original courfe, the difperfion of the homogeneal rays 
might be counteracted, and by this means they might all emerge 
parallel, and of courfe free from colour, which is not by any means 

' to be effected, except by the combination of tranfparent fubitances, 
the refrating and diflipating powers of which are different.’ 

To thefe he has, laftly, added aftronomy; in which are many 
things particularly ufeful to the practical aftronomer, as making 
and correcting obfervations, the ufe and method of adjufting the 
equatorial inftrument, &c. ° 

MISCELLANEOUS, Wi, 
Art. 42. Critici/ms on the Rolliad. Part1. Second Edition, 

_ corrected and enlarged. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Ridgway. 1785. 

It having been remarked, that we gave our account of the firf 
feven Numbers of the Rolliad * from a fpurious impreflion, we 
fhall now, again, introduce that work to the notice of our readers, 
by briefly mentioning this authentic edition,—extended to fourteen 
Numbers; of which the two laft, as we are informed, are entirely 
new. We have already hinted our general idea, with refpect to the 
leading principle of this po/itical Dunciad, and have nothing to add 


on that head. 





* See Review for February laft, p. 153. 
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Although the ingenious Author, or Authors, may be confidered, 
by us, with refpeé to the critical part of the work, as brother Re- 
viewers, it fhall not be faid that we can ‘ bear no brother near the 
throne ;’—on the contrary, we acknowledge, with pleafure, the wit 
‘and ingenuity that are manifefted in this publication: with which, 
fetting all political attachments afide, we unrefervedly declare, we 
shave Bee highly entertained. 

The additions made to the Numbers formerly publifhed, are very 
‘confiderable. Befide the copious poctic-profaical Devication to 
Sir Ltoyn Kenyon, Matter of the Rolls, &c. (which abounds not 
Tefs in wit and fatire than the other parts of the work), we obferve, 
in Number 3, fome very farcaftic and humorous lines on the ‘cha- 
rafter, and political condué of Mr. Dundas. The greateft part of 
Namber 8 is alfo new; as are likewife the verfes alluding to the 
“* painful pre-eminence” of the Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, 
Numberg. From thefe we fhall extract the following lines, with 
the neatnefs of which we are particularly pleafed. 

‘ There Cornnewatt fits, and, Oh anhappy fate! 
Muft fit for ever through the long debate—— 

* * . * 

* * * * * 
Painful pre-eminence! he hears, ’tis true, 
Fox, Nortn, and Burke, but hears Sir Josern too. 

* % * % 
Like fad Prometueus, faften’d to his rock, 
In vain he looks for pity to the clock . 

As the Firft Part of this work, already publifhed, relates to the 
leading [miniferial] members of the Houss of Commons, ‘ whofe 
characters are fo poetically and forcibly delineated *,’ the Second 
Part, here announced, is intended to go through the Hovse of 

Peers. Specimens, we are told, have already appeared in the 
Morning Herald, where the firft draughts of the prefent Numbers 
were originally publifhed.—A third part is likewife threatened; in 
which the Public are to be entertained with ‘ a feries of anecdotes 
from the political hiftory of our Minittry.’ ie 
Art. 43. Pradtical Benevolence; in a Letter addreffed to the 

Public: by a Univerfal Friend: to whom Perfons of all Ranks 

d Denominations may have Recourfe for Advice, in the moft 
« tritical Situations, and moft delicate Circumftances of Human 

Life. 8vo. ts. Murray. 

The propofal here made is very fingular. The Writer, having 
gone through a great variety of {cenes in life, opens a Shop of Expe- 
rience, where any one who, from any caufe whatfoever, is in embar- 
raflment, may purchafe advice. This oracle propofes, as the bene- 
volent objets of this plan, to make up quarrels, to give counfel in 
weighty undertakings, to afford affiftance in writing letters on deli- 
cate occafions, and to minifter friendly counfel to perfons in diftrefs. 
In return he expects a gratuity proportioned to the ability-of his 
client. ‘ What my deftiny,’ fays the Author, ‘ may be preparing 
for me under this chara¢ter, time alone can determine, If I reap 
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* Vide the firft part of No. XII. 
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from the employment of every moment of mine, fufficient to fapport 
life with decency for the pudlic good, is all I defire; and if my ex- 
iftence is found by experience to produce that good, it will be the 
intereft of the Public, as well as my own, to prolong it; yet, how- 
ever it may happen, I have fuch fort of feelings about my heart, as 
feem to prefage fuccefs; for, to the honoor of this country be it 
faid, that whenever virtuous ends are purfued by virtuous means, 
encovragement never fails to accompany the attempt.’ 

What is to be expected from a fcheme fo entirely new, and at 
firft view fo exceedingly romantic, we will not take upon us to fay: 
we will only inform our Readers, that the Univerfal Friend is to be 
met with, at Weftminfter, No. 5, Dartmouth-ftreet. ‘ 
Art. 44. 4 Narrative of Faéts: fuppofed to throw Light on the 

Hiftory. of the Briftol Stranger, known by the Name of the Maid 

of the Hay-Stack. Tranflated from the French. 1zmo. 15. 64. 

fewed. Gardner. 1785. 

About four years ago, the affecting ftory of a young female, evidently 
difordered in mind, was inferted in the St. ‘Fames’s Chroaick. From 
her having taken -up her abode under an old rick of hay, which 
it was very difficult to make her forfake, fhe was named the Maid 
of the Hay-Stack. She appeared to be a very ia. objet; and 
was, at length, taken under the proteétion of Mrs, Hannah More, 
fo juftly celebrated for her poetry, as well 4s her benevolence. 

fn this narrative, the ftory of the above anhappy perfon ftands in 
fome fort conneéted with the fubject of a recent foreign publication, 
intitled ‘ L’Incoanue, Hiftoire Veritable:’ A tranflation of which is 
here given. 

The main defign of this very curious littie volume, is, to ftate the 
probability, that che Maid of the Hay-Stack, and the Heroine of L’Jn- 
connué, are one and the fame, and that this extraordinary perfon 
may, not without reafon, be confidered as a natural [and beloved] 
daughter of the late Emperor of Germany. 

he detail abounds with myftcrious and aftonifhing incidents— 
combining the marvellous and romantic with the natural and pro- 
dable ;—the appearance of impofture with the femblance of truth: 
and it is enriched with the names of fome of the firlt characters at 
the imperial and other courts; who all bear a part in this moft 
ftrange and anaccountable affair. 
Art. 45- Maxims and Reflexions. A new Edition. Crown 8vo. 

Is. Egerton. 1785. 

Our general opinion of thefe Maxims and Reflexions was freely 
and impartially given, on the appearance of the firft edition, in our 
Review for March 1784:—On a re-perufal of the work, we are 
confirmed in our opinion of the Author’s extenfive knowledge 
of the world, and nice difcrimination of human charaéters. 

Art. 46. Charaéier of the late Lord Vifcount Sackville. 8vo. 64. 
Dilly. 178s. 

Though this. eulogy may be on itired as a facrifice to friendhhip, 
yet it breathes fo much the air of fincerity, and a due refpeé to truth, 
that we cannot refufe the Author our entire affent to the apparent 
juftice and honefty of the reprefentation which he has given, of a 
character more eminent than well dnown. 
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If the picture which Mr. Cumberland has drawn of his noble 
friend, be thought to exhibit a fawourab/e femblance of the original, 
yet we do not fufpect it to be a flattering likenefs; for, when do 
painters or poets flatter the dead ? 

In a word, Lord Sackville appears, in this well-drawn view of his 
character, to have poffeffed the moit refpectable talents, united with 
an excellent heart, and difpofitions the moft friendly to his country, 
as well as beneficent toward all mankind: fo that, if he was not 
univerfally applauded, by thofe who on report only form attach- 
ments or averfions to public men, it was becaufe his worth was 
never oftentatioufly difplayed; and if he was not popular as a 
ftatefman (party out of the queltion), it appears, from the rectitude 
of iis views, and his afliduity in office, that he deferved to have 
been fo. 

With refpec&t to the memorable affair in Germany, it is here 
judicioufly touched, with a delicate pencil. 

Art. 47. A View of the Arts and Sciences, from the earlieft Times 
to the Age of Alexander the Great. By the Rev. James Ban- 
nifter. 8vo. 38s. 6d. (124 pages.) Bell. 1785. 

This work treats of the adalat, aftronomy, language, my- 
thology, and the natural and moral philofophy of the ancients. Ic 
is not deftitute of merit. ‘The ftyle is unaffected and natural, but 
fometimes loofe and incorreét. ‘The information may be ufeful to 
thofe who have not leifure or inclination to look into larger works. 
In fo thort a performance, we muft not expect any thing new or 
profound. Mr..Bannifter’s obfervations are well arranged, but 
might have eafily been collected from the common books on the 
fubjeéts which he treats, without having recourfe to ancient Au- 
thors. Notwithftanding the labours of Brucker, Stanley, and 
others, a book is fill wanting, that fhould explain, within a mo- 
derate comipafs, the tenets of ancient philofophy, From the aftro- 
nomy and phyfics of the ancients, we cannot indeed expect, to 
derive much benefit, having far furpafled them in thofe fciences. 
But the moral and political knowledge, the poetry, eloquence, arts, 
and literature of Greece, will always form an interefting fubje& of 
inguiry, until we can boaft of excelling that country in thofe parti- 
culars—Such topics, however, cannot be advantageoufly treated, 
unlefs combined with the civil and military hiftory of Greece.—It is 
with peculiar pleafure, therefore, that we find announced in the 
News-papers, a work * comprehending all thefe objects; a work, 
which, if it anfwers public expectation, will be equally entertain- 
ing and ufeful. 

MEDICAL. % 

Art. 48. Dire&ions for impregnating the Buxton Water with its 
own and other Gafes; and for compofing artificial Buxton Water. 
By George Pearfon, M. D. Member of the Royal College of 
Phyficians, Londgn. 8vo. 18. Johnfon. 1785. 

Dr. Pearfon, fome time ago, publifhed an ingenious book, in- 
titled, ‘ Obfervations and Experiments for inveftigating the Chy- 
mical Hiftory of the tepid Springs of Buxton +.’ In that work, by 
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* Dr. Gillies’s Hiftory of ancient Greece, &c. 
+ In z vols. 8vo. See Review, Vol. LXX, p. 451. 
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an analyfis of the. water, he fhawed that its medical effe&ls depend 
upon its purity, its temperature, and on its being impregnated with 
a permanent vapour generally called Gas; which is either phlogifti- 
cated air, or a gas peculiar to the tepid {prings at Buxton; and, 
perhaps, to the warm waters of Bath.—This medical gas is united 
to the water, and a large quantity is alfo fufpended therein, as the 
gas fylveftre is in liquors in the ftate of the vinous fermentation. Dr. 
Pearfon, in this pamphlet, teaches us how the evaporating gas may 
be collected from the Buxton water, and has likewile, given the en- 
graving of a machine, by which it may be eafily conveyed and con- 
veniently added to any quantity of the Buxton or other waters. 
The Faculty may certainly make confiderable advantage of the ufe- 
ful hint here given, M. 
Art. 49. 4 Syftem of Midwifery, theoretical and pratticals 
illuftrated with Copper-Plates. By David Spence, M. D..Licen+ 
tiate of the Royal College of Phyficians, Edinburgh, and Fellow 

of the Society of Scowtifh Antiquaries, 8vo. 2, vols, 12%- 

Edinburgh, Creech; London, Longman, &c. 1784. 

Syftems are daily multiplying upon us without adding te our 
knowledge. -By this remark, however, we do not mean to caft 
any reflection upon Dr. Spesice. . Though he does not offer us any 
very important difcoveries or improvements, he has colleéted the 
various materials of his art from the. differeat books which contain 
them, and has arranged them in a clear and perfpicuous order;.a 
circumftance which cannot fail to. be of confiderable ule to young 
ftudents, for whofe benefit, chiefly, this book. feems to have been 
written, ‘To us, however, who have often trod the fame ground, 
it is fomewhat painful to fee much Jabour beftowed, and the bound- 
aries of our f{cience-not greatly,extended by it. M ‘ 
Art. 50. 4n Effay on the Nature and Cure of the Phthifis Pule 

monalis. By ‘Thomas Reid, M. D. F.R.S. The fecond Edi- 

tion, enlarged ; to which is added, An Appendix, on the Ufe and 

Effects of frequent Vomits. 8vo. 5s. Cadell. 1785. 

This work was noticed by us, from the firft edition, in the Re- 
view, Vol. LXVIII. p. 331. It is now prefented to the world with 
confiderable additions and enlargements. M 

THEOLOGY, CONTROVERSY, &e. ° 

Art. 51. 4 Key to the Myftery of the Revelation; whereby all 
- its dark Meanings, being reduced to one regular Syftem, are eafily 
accounted for and explained. 8vo. 4s. boards. Goldfmith. 

1785. 

What may be confidered as ingenious, rather new, and peculiar to 
this work, is, the conducting the Reader back to the beginning of 
the world for an explanation of the defcriptions which the book of 
the Revelation prefents, and then leading him forward to its conclu- 
fron. Others have imagined, probably without any fufficient rea- 
fon, that the Seven Churches here mentioned, are intended to 
reprefent feven diftin& periods of the whole Chriftian Church. This 
Writer regards them as refpeCting the ftate of things from the 
creation ; thus the account of Epse/us is fuppofed ‘ to agree very 
well with the firft period of the church which was planted in the 


beginning of the world;’ Smyrza relates to the fecond church, 
chiefly 
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chiefly under the dire&tion of Noah; Pergamos commences from the 
time of Abraham, and carries its duration to that of David; Thya- 
tyra comprehends the time from David to Chrift; Sardis, the 
period from thence to the Reformation; Philadelphia is the vene- 
gable and renowned church of England; Laodicea is to * conftitute 
what in the Scriptures is called the Great Church, which will ree 
main uninterrapted with any farther chaftifements and afflictions to 
the end of time.” On a plan of this kind he proceeds to illuttrate 
the other parts of this myfterious book ; but we cannot fay that he 
fapports his fcheme by fufficient proofs, or appears to have entered 
fo thoroughly into the fubje@& as fome of his predeceffors have done. 
Certainly we mean no difrefpe& to our own country, or to the 
eftablithed church, when we object to this Writer’s inference, © that 
the only profeffion of the true Chriftian faith is according to the 
doétrine of the church of England; and that her hrorgy and fervice 
muft confequently be a model for all other nations to conforin to.’— 
Again he fays, ‘ as the earth is the Lord’s and the fulnefs ‘thereof, 
it may be natural to imagine that he fhould chufe the moft eminent 
of the Proteftant kingdoms to be the feat of his empire.—This dif- 
tinction may be eafily yielded to our celebrated country, which, in 

lory and renown, may bear the palm from all the other nations of 

urope.’—After this, we need add nothing,—only we may exprefs a 
with, that an Author, who feemed to have itruck out fomething like 
an ingenious conjecture, has not been able co ftrengthen it by more 
folid arguments, and more fabftantial conclufions. He appears to 
be a good man,—a zealous Chrilftian,—and we fincerely reverence 
the piety of his intentions. H. 
ei RELIGIOUS. ° 
Art. 52. 4 Caveat addreffed to the Catholics of Worcefter againft 
| the infinuating Letter of Mr. Wharton. By William Pilling: Crown 

Svo. 13.6d. Coghlan. 1785. 

Mr. O'Leary and Mr. Befrington (though right good Catholics at 

heart) preferved the forms of moderation with fuch liberal addrefs, 
and carried fo much good nature ‘in their countenances when apolo- 
gizing for the moft il-natured religion m the world, that fimple 
readers loft fight of their caufe, and forgot their profeffion. 
_ Mr. Pilling difdains to mix any thing of the Proteftant with the 
Papift: He will not fuffer either friends or foes to miftake his cha- 
racter, or mifinterpret his defign. He neither difguifes his prin- 
ciples, nor foftens his. zeal. He flames with all the ardor of a 
Dominic, while the fhades of Bellarmine and Baronius, Stapleton 
and Creffy furround him, and the Jocuffs of the bottomle/s pit thicken 
o’er his head. 

‘* See !”’—cries the afociator, burning with another flame—‘*‘ See 
the glorious effect of the Popith bill! See thefe Jocufts, that hovered 
once in the fecret fhade, now fporting in the fun-beam.—See how 
the objects of your ill-judged lenity recompenfe your indulgence. 
You fave in pure charity their bodies from pains and penalties ; and 
they mm pure zeal damn your fouls to your face.” 

And fo let them. If they cannot otherwife difcharge their con- 
fciences and credit their religion, let them curfe on. If our example 
cannot infpire them with a better fpirit, let us be content with the 
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merit of onr own virtue. Mutt deawen’s ble? beam be withdrawn be- 
caute it mates vinegar more four ?——While their curfes leave our 
bodies at eaie, we may well permit them to do their work with our 
fouls ; and if the monffer (as Pope fays) be barmle/s, let him “* rage 
unchained.”” 

Confident of their fecurity in aland of toleration, where their own 
fres have long b.ten extinguithed, and where a mild government will 
not permit a new flame to be enkindled after their example, the 
Popith emiffaries bealdly ftep forward in the face of day with the en- 
fign of Rome waving in their hands :—-and all its harfh and unmel- 
lowed colours repelli vg the meek eye of Chriftian charity, and putting 
modeft faith to the b) uth. 

Nor would we move a finger to wreft this enfign from their hands, 
while it no longer ftrea.ms with blood. Let it be unfurled. Let its 
fecret foldings be difclo, ed, that it may lofe the power of impofition, 
and no longer find its protection in the veil that obfcures its object. 

We thank Mr. Pilling “or the information we have received from 
the prefent pamphlet ; and for the opportunity which he hath given 
as to prefent our Readers with fome of the mof ftriking features of 
the catholic virtues. 


Come Charity, —but leave ‘hy veil behind. —Confefs her-—O holy 
father Pilling! 

‘ It is plain from fac, and frowm the confent of all Chriftians, that 
there is no falvation out of the owe bay and catholic church. Now it 
is a matter of faét, which Mr. Wharton muf allow, that the only 
church exifting, which is really catholic, or univerfally {pread through 
all nations, is that church which is in communion with the fee of 
Rome, vulgarly called a Roman Catholic church. The article of the 
creed is fufficiently clear; the application of it to that church which 
is in communion with the Roman Pontiff, wholly depends on this 
fimple queltion, is that church alone catholic or univerfal? If it is, 
then the article Of Pope Pius’s Creed is barely an application of the 
gth article of the Apoftle’s Creed ; and the j aftne(fs of this applica- 
tion refts on a fact of public nowriety. But if the church in com- 
munion with the fee of Rome be not aniver,fa/, then let any man 
living point out one that is fo. 

‘ This being the doétrine of the church, ‘Catholics have a juft 
right to fay, that #0 /alvation cam be hoped for ast of the communion of 
the Roman Catholic church.’ 

Catholics, however, are by an att of fingular g race difpofed to qua- 
lify this general rule of the church by two 
ignorance, and inevitable necefity. But left in iljuftrating thefe ex- 
ceptions a gleam of hope fhould have fhot beyond the inclofure which 
the charity of the church had prefcribed, our Author, more anxious 
to prevent delufion’than to afford confolation, withdraws the feeble 
ray he had before imparted, and o’er the whole Proteftant world 
throws a dark and impenetrable cloud. ‘ We tremble, indeed,’ {ays 
he, ‘ for every one that is feparated from the vifibde communion of 
the one holy and catholic church ; and heartily joray for their re- 
turn tous. We fear, left their paffions, not neceffity, fhould be the 
caufe of their feparation ; and alfo leit they fhould diie without fanéti- 
fying grace, Acavevgr inwincible their ignorance, foxy want of thofe 
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means of fanétification, the facraments of Penance, Eucharift, and 
Extreme Unélion, which we believe are only adminiftered in our 
communion.’ 

A ténet like this, which excludes fo many millions, even of the 
moft virtuous and upright of mankind, from all hope of the favour 
of God in this world, and of eternal falvation in the next, is fo re- 

ugnant to the common feelings of the human heart, and fo irre- 
concileable with every fentiment which we are led, both from reafon 

and fcripture, to form of the perfeétions and conduét of the Divine 
Being (the God and Father of att), that many ,of the more liberal 
apologifts for the church of Rome have exerted fuch ingenuity to 
palliate it by fuch gloffes as were calculated to veil its abfurdity, and 
diminifh its horror. Their condué, however, meets with. no friendly 
acknowledgment from Mr. Pilling. He fcorns to accommodate the 
doétrines of the church to the prejudices of ‘auman charity ; and will 
not feek for colourable pretences for what he thinks ftands in no need 
of apology. ‘I know,’ fays he, ‘ of no catholic controvertift ‘* who 
hath laboured hard” (as Mr. Wharton had obferved) ‘* to palliate the 
feverity of this unpopular tenet.” If ary man fhould deny it to be 
an article of his creed, as explained above, I fhall deny him to be a 
Catholic.’ 

Mr. Wharton very juftly remarked, that the whole controverfy be- 
tween the Roman Catholics and the Proteftants refted ultimately on 
one point; viz. the infallible authority of the church. ‘This being 
once admitted, all controverfy of courfe muft ceafe. 

Mr. Pilling joins iffue on the ground of this conclufion; and fays 
—*‘ if the authority of the church be once admitted, then the laft ap- 
peal is to her tribunal: her decrees are irrevocable. If it be rejected, 
then every private perfon hath a right to mi/underfiand the Scriptures 
as he pleafes ; and any paradox he chances to blunder on becomes an 
article of his faith.’ : 

To prevent what this writer is pleafed to call the ‘ ravings of pri- 
wate judgment,’ he infifts on it, that an infallible ftandard muft be 
lodged jomewhere. He reafons this point with confiderable fhrewd- 
nefs ; but he hath only gone over the old ground, which had been worn 
bare by the footfteps of thoufands, who had gone before him, when 
he would fix this ftandard at Rome. 

He calls the written word of God the dead letter. It is the au- 
thority of the church alone which gives it its vital energy. It is that, 
authority which alone explains its laws, and makes thefe laws obli- 
gatory on the confciences of men. Detached from that authority, it 
wants perfpicuity to inform, and power to command: and but for 
that authority, individuals have a right to difpute its truth, and dif- 
obey its injunctions, 

But, fays our Author, ‘ when any one is fufficiently convinced of 
the neceffity of church authority to guide him to the knowledge of 
revealed truths, from fuch motives as render his fubmiffion rational 
according to his circumftances of education and capacity, he may 
fafely rely on this authority for his faith. He believes the articles 
whith this authority propofes to him, becakfe God hath revealed them; 
he knows God hath revealed them becaufe the church propofes them as 

fuch. Heelies on the church, becaufe reafon and experience tell 
him 
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him forcibly that her authority alone can be a fure guide to faith.’ 
‘ This’-—fays Mr. Pilling, with an air of triumph beyond the pitch 
of common confidence—‘ This is a rational inveffigation.’ Inveftiga- 
tion! What is inveftigated when the authority of Scripture is re- 
folved at once into the decrees of the church ; and the infallibility of 
the church is founded on the declarations of Scripture? Rota /ine 
fine! You return to the point from whence you at firft fet out; and 
run the fame circular round, without finding yourfelf advanced a 
fingle ftep. A learned Doétor * of the Romifh church in the laft 
century was fo,difgutted with this circulare perfugium, as he termed 
it, that he exprefled his contempt of thofe who availed themfelves of 
jt, in very ftrong language. ‘* Adeo ut non audentes fidem divinam 
in certitudine et evidentiad naturali faundare, in circulum hunc inevita- 
biliter illabuntur, et in orbem turpiffimé faltantes, fidem quam ipfa 
prima ratio format et efficit, rationis experem reddunt.” 

What ideas Mr. Pilling may be fuppofed to affociate with the 
word RATIONAL, will be pretty obvious from the following paflage: 
‘It is in vain to fay, that the do&trines of revelation are not contrary 
to reafon, but only above our capacity ; whereas the doétrine propofed 
by church authority with regard to the Eucharift, 1s dire@ly contrary 
to our fenfes. For in the firft place, if any revealed truth is above 
our capacity, then our fenfes and our underftanding are not the only 
means of arriving at truth. Secondly, I appeal to common fenfe, if 
it be not as contrary to our fenfes and underftanding that three /hould 
be but one, as that a body fhould be in many places at once ; that the eternal 
God fhould be fbut up in the womb of a virgin, be born and die, as that 
be foould be fout up in boxes, and be devoured corporally by vermin. I 
hope fome learned Proteftant will join me againit Mr. Wharton [who 
profeffes to have rejected the authority of the church, decau/e it teaches 
fome doétrines that are contrary to our fenfes and underftanding]. 
He is as great an enemy to the Church of England as to the Catholic 
Church.’ ° 

This thruft is dexteroufly aimed; and how Mr. Wharton will 
parry it, we, who are unacquainted with his fituation and principles, 
would not prefume to determine. 

Art. 53. Primitive Candour: or the Moderation of the earlier 
Fathers towards the Unitarians, the neceflary eaaiegeence of the 
Circumftances of the Times: being an Attemp#%o eftimate the 
Weight of their Teftimony in behalf of the proper Divinity of 
Chrift. 8vo, 1s. Buckland, &c. 1785. 

This Writer confeffes, that the teftimonies for the divinity of 
Chrift in the writings of the Fathers are neither fo numerous nor fo 
ftrong, as the advocates for this doctrine might have expected. But 
he endeavours to account for this fact, not by fuppofing that the firft 
Chriftian writers were Unitarians, but by adverting to the nature of 
the Gnoftic herefy. It was, he remarks, one leading tenet with thefe 
heretics, that the God of Abraham, who made the world, was wot 
the one Supreme Deity, but a fubordinate being, called Demiurgus, 
who derived his exiftence from one of thirty Eons, which exifted in 
the immenfity of the Divine Effence. It was therefore the bufinefs 
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of the Chriftian Fathers, to maintain the fupreme divinity of the 
God who made the world; which would doubtlefs make them cir. 
cum{ped in afferting the dignity of Chrift, left they fhould feem to 
countenance the impiety of the Gnoftics. They treated the Ebionites 
with mildnefs, becaufe the Gnottic herefy was much more alarming. 
In thefe circumftances, had they believed the proper humanity of 
Chrift, they would doubrlefs have afferted it in the moft unequivocal 
language, and would not have fuffered a word to efcape them, which 
might be conftrued by the Gnollics into an acknowledgment of their 
tenets. 

Having thus given our Readers a brief ftate of the argument fug- 
gefted in this pamphlet, we fhall leave it to find its own place in the 
general queftion. [t is inconfiftent with the extent and variety of 
our general undertaking, to examine the weight of every argument, 
which ingenuity may bring forth into the boundlefs field of theolo- 

i ntroverfy. 
gical controver{y fz. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


#.*® The Gentlemen who left a copy of the Doudrs of the Infidels 
with our Publifher, may receive it again, by fending for it to Mr. 
Becket’s. We had before been obliged with a fight of that pamphlet ; 
and fome account of it was given in our laft month’s Review, p. 340. 
Vid. the Review of Horne’s Letters on Infidelity. 


+++ The name of the writer of Aimcranda, mentioned in our laft 
month’s Review, was Maria Davys: See the end of her Dedication 
** to the Ladies of Great Britain.”? This had efcaped our notice, 
when we looked into Mr. Noble’s new edition of Mrs. Davys’s per- 
formance. | 

ttt To Z. Z. The Reviewers have no leifure for the infpection 
of manufcripts: nor would it be conififtent with the plan of their pub- 
lication. 


+,+ In anfwer to Dr. R——’s favour, we have only to obferve, 
that we avoid, as much as pofiible, all interference in perfonal con- 
troverfy. Accordingly, with refpect to Dr. R.’s difpute with Dr. S.* 
we have given no opinion vponit. It is a matter between the two 
gentlemen, and with them we leaveitr. 


* Review, Nov. p, 366. 
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ERRATA in our laf? Month's Review. 

In the article of Land/capes in Verfe, p. 359, 1. 24, for * banquet,’ r. 
bouquet. 

P. 373, note *, 1.-7, for Conferve, r. Conferve. 





In the account of Keesur’s Harmonics. 
P. 345, 1. 18, for ‘cultivated,’ r. uncultivated. 
— 351, 1. 14, from bottom, for ‘ no’ after the word /uffers, r. @ change. 
— 353. In the mufical example, the laft note in the bafs of the frit 
tetrachord fhou!d be C. 
— 355, laft line but one, place or before the word ¢ ferve.’ 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Am. . i, 
De TP’ Autorité de ’Ufage fur la Langue, &c. i. e. Concerning the 


Influence of Cuffom upon Language.—A Difcourfe delivered June 
16th, 1785, at a Public Meeting of the French Academy. By 
M. Marmonret, Secretary to the Academy, and Hiftoriogra- 
pher of France. gto. Paris. 


HE moft voluminous publications of Monf. Marmon- 
TEL do, perhaps, lefs honour to his tafte and judgment 
than this Academical Difcourfe ; which, neverthelefs, is not with- 
out its imperfections ; although thefe, indeed, are but as flight 
and almoft imperceptible blemifhes on a comely countenance. 
~ It is a nice and difficult matter to diftinguifh, in languages, 
what they gain or lofe by the authority of cuftom, or the influ- 
ence of the mode. The reflections of M. MarmMcnretL, on 
this point, are neither trite nor injudicious. ‘They are followed 
by a review of the variations which cuftom has produced in the 
Greek, Latin, Spanifh, Italian, Englifh, and ahe French _lan- 
guages. It would feem, that the language, which abounds 
moft with ornaments, and a luxury of expreffion, fhould be the 
moft fubject to variations, as it is in matters of ornament, that 
the mode chiefly difplays its influence and its mutability ; and 
yet the luxuriant and ornamental Greek has been little fub- 
ject to variations from the power of ufage or cuftom. On the 
contrary, the variations of the Latin were palpable. Rude and 
uncouth in its origin, it acquired, flowly, and by degrees, that 
mild and affe@ting dignity which we admire in Virgi/, and that 
grace and fuavity which charm us in Ovid and Tibullus. Whcea 
M. MarMonrTEL obferves that the Spanifh and Italian were, 
among the modern languages, thofe which arrived the fooneit 
at a fixed ftate, we muft admit this obfervation, under fome 
reftrictions, with refpeét to the latter. When he fays of the 
App. Rey. Vol. DXXIII. li Spaniards, 
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Spaniards, that they have acquired few ideas, he runs no rifk 
of being contradicted—out of Spain ; ; but when he fays that the 
Italians have long ceafed to acquire ideas, and that their lan- 
guage is immutable, becaufe their genius has loft its motion, he 
does not feem to have duly confidered the prefent ftate of genius 
and literature in that country, His judgment concerning the 
Englifh language, contains a mixture of truth and error, ‘That 
the Englifh have borrowed words, as he fays, from all lan- 
guages, is certainly true: but that, in adopting thefe words, 
they have totally changed them for the fake of affimilation, fo 
that neither their found, accent, number, nor articulation re- 
main, is far from being univerfally true; and it is ftill lefs fo, 
that if this change had not taken place, the Englifh language, con- 
fidering its foreign acquifitions, would have been the moft beautiful 
language in the world. Borrowed words, that are not fo modified 
in their paffage, as to harmonize with the idiom of the language 
that adopts them, are rather productive of deformity than beauty, 
both +n {peech and compofition. 

The moft mafterly part of this academical difcourfe, is that 
wherein the ingenious Author treats of the confiderable variations, 
which the French language has fucceffively undergone, and of 
what it has /o/? and gained in the articles of copiouinefs, preci- 
fion, and force, by theie changes. Cuftom and mode have 
occafioned thefe variations; and they have, according to our 
Academician, improved the forms of the language, while they 
have, at the fame time, impoveri/bed its dictionary. M. Mar- 
MONTES is difpleafed at this latter circumftance: he is even 
" difpoted to refilt the authority of the mode, by reviving obfolete 
expreflions, whole found is pleafing, whofe meaning is clear, and 
whofe energy is adapted to ftrike the imagination, We with 
him fuccefs in this literary infurre€tion againft cuftom, that 
tyrant, who never fhould be fuffered to ufurp, in the republic 
of letters, that abfolute empire, which only and unalienably 
belongs, by the indefeafible right of Nature, to Reafon and 
Ta) te. 





ArT. If. 


Nouveaux Mémoires de Academie de Dijon, &c. i. e. New Memoirs 
of the Academy of Dijon, relative to the Sciences and Arts. 
Part JE.* for the Year 1783. Dijon and Paris. 1785. 

HE firft piece we meet with in this volume, is a Memoir 
concerning the Nature and Origin of the Karabic Acid. By 

M.de Morveau. The learned Academic cal!s Karabic the 

concrete acid obtained from yellow amber, which amber is 





* For the frf part, fee Arr, to Rev, Vol, LXXI. p. 505. 
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called Karabe by the mineralogifts. This acid is more gene- 
rally known under the denomination cf volatile falt of am- 
ber. The word Karabé or Carabe is Arabic; fo alfo is the word 
amber, which is derived probably from the Arabic term ambra 
or anbra; though rhis latter name is not given, in the Eaft, to 
the fuccinum or amber, but to the rich perfume called ambergris, 
which is found there; where, as far as we yet know, the real 
amber never cxifted. 

M. Morverau embellifhes his Memoir with a curfory men 
tion of the fabulous inventions of the ancient poets, with refpect 
to the nature and origin of amber, which Sophocles derived from 
the tears of the fifters of AZeleager, and Ovid from the ftream- 
ing eyes of the fifters of Phaeton. But the dreams of the Poet, 
and the refearches of the Naturalift, make but a motley coali- 
tion. Two ferious queftions, therefore, employ his refearches. 
The firft is, Whether it is to the mineral or to the vegetable 
kingdom, that amber belongs? and, fecondly, what is the wature 
of the acid which it yields ? 

fn folving the firft of thefe queftions, our Academician de- 
fcribes the places where amber is found, and the manner of its 
exiftence in thofe places. This defcription is nearly the fame 
with that which Neuman, and after him, ‘Junker, have given 
of the Pruffian amber mines, which are, undoubtedly, the rich- 
eft yet known; and it carries along with it a full refutation of 
the hypothefis (though it be an ingenious one) of Pliny, who 
confidered amber as a refinous juice, oofing from agcd pines, 
and difcharged into the fea, where, being condenfed, it was 
thrown back upon the low fhores of Pruffia, in the form in 
which it is there found *. According to our Academician’s 
account, amber is found under feveral fucceflive /frata of fand, 
clay, refinovus wood half-rotten and inflammable, aluminous 
vitriolic earth; and, laftly, a new bed of fand, under which it 
is feattered about in pieces, or, as often happens, accumulated 
in heaps. From this and other particulars here related +, M. 
Morveau concludes, that the Karabé, or amber, is, indeed, 
found in the mineral kingdom t. Neverthelefs, he thinks it 
fearcely pofiible to doubt of its having a vegetable origin, when 
he confiders the pieces of amber, fo frequently found in the 





* Hence, according to Pliny, the ancients gave to amdcr the de- 
nomination of /uccznum, froin fuccus, juice. 

+ In the cabinet of M. Weirben, direéter of the Pruflian mines, 
there is a piece of améer in a femarites or blood-itone, which was 
fent to him from Siberia. 

t-The flratum of refinous wocd, fays Junker, is extended upon a 
hank of minerals, containing little metal cacept iron, which are 
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cabinets of Naturalifts, in which flies, fpiders, and other infe&ts 
zre feen, with all their parts nearly as completely formed as 
they are in the living animal. Whether the vegetable body, 
whence the amber feen's to have derived its origin, was al- 
tered in the earth, or mineralized, is a queftion which the 
obfervations, hitherto made, are not fufficient to determine. 
This fomewhat perplexes M. de Morvrau, and keeps him 
for fome time in a ftate of indecifion, whether he fhall place 
the fubftance under confideration in the vegetable or in. the 
mineral kingdom. He inchnes, however, to the latter; be- 
eaufe all the refults of analytic inveftigation indicate the aff- 
nity, or at leaft, proximity of amber to aj] bitumens, and 
becaule alfo, no refinous fubftance or baifam has been found 
which exhibits the fame charaflers. But granting thefe two 
facts, we afk him, is it not pojfidle that bitumens may have a 
vegetable origin? may, is it not probable; fince no body, of 
which the orig’n is certainly and purely mineral, contains the 
fmalleit portion of oil? It is furely far from being improbable, 
that bitumens, refins, and other oily fubftances of a mineral or 
animal kind, may have been originally refins or oily f{wb- 
ftances of a vegetable kind, aicered and modified into their 
prefent flate, by the effects of time and the influence of mineral 
acids. Jt is certain, that vegetables and animals have been 
buricd, at confiderabie depths in the earth, by the changes and 
revclutions, which have happened at its furface, and have thus 
furnifhed it with a large quantity of czy fubftance. It is 
alfo well known, that, by a combination of mineral acids with 
vegetable cils, compounds may be formed, that nearly refemble 
natural bit sumens, and might perhaps become real bitumens by 
a long digeftion. 

But what is the nature of the acid that is obtained from am- 
ber ? This is the point difcufled in the /econd part of the Me- 
moir. Here our Academician refutes the opinions of Hoffmax 
and Bourdelin on this head, and, followirg the opinion and the 
experiments of Bergman, maintains, that the volatile concrete 
fale of amber is an acid fut genaris, ‘This was the opinion of 
Dr, Monro, as may be feen in the 67th voiume of the Pkhilofo- 
phecal Tranfadtions, p» te Nee 4g. 

Mem. IL. Ob/ervations on the Method of operating in the Cure 
afa Hare lip. "By M. Exaux. Every one knows, that this is 
a diforder in which the upper-lip is divided, fo as to refemble 
the upper-lip of a hare; and it is difting uifhed by our Au- 
thor, into three kinds, which he calls ample, compound, and 
complex, or complicated. In the firft, there is but one divifion 
of the lip; in the fecond there are two; and in the third, there 
is a feparation of the upper jaw, accompanied with different 
circumftances in different patients. M, Anaux difapproves 
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the ufe of al] inftruments in this diforder, which may occafion 
a contufion on the edges of the wound; and he gives us here, in 
a very complicated and deplorable cafe, acircumtantia! account 
of his method of proceeding, which is too long to infert, and 
would lofe much of its perfpicuity by being abri id. ped, 

Mem. ifI. Concerning an Earthgnake te, which happened in Fur- 
gundy, July 6th, 17 783. By M. Marer. The people of 
Burgundy feem, as we Jearn ‘hon this Memoir, to have been 
terribly affrighted at fome fmall fhocks of an earthquake, which 
they have ask fince confidered as the prognoftics of a ftill more 
dreadful commotion. M. Marer endeavours, here, to difpel 
their terrors, as M. de fa Lande flood forth, a few years age, 
between the ladies and deaux of Paris and a threatening comet, 
which was generally fuppofed to be direéting its courfe nearer 
to our earth, than was confiftent with thar tranquillity. The 
burthen of this Memoir (for it is rather heavy) is to prove, that 
the concurrence of circumftances, which is neceflary to the pro- 
duction of an earthquake, at Ieaft a dreadful one, can but rarely 
happen in Burgundy. The reafons alleg:d for this are not 
new ; nor are they without exception true. 

Mem. IV. Concerning an ancient Veolcana in Drevin, difcom 
vered by the Infpection of a Bafaltic Lava.—V. Concerning the 
Lime-flone, or Chaux M faire, of Brion in tur gundy, and the Manner 
of difcovering this Quality in the different Kinds of Lime ftoue.— 
VI. Concerning the Confirudlion and Divifion of an Hvdro- 
meter, or Water- Poife, appropriated to the Procefs obferved in 
refining Sugar. By M.deMorveau, This excellent inftru- 
ment is fu contrived, as to indicate piecifely the moment whca 
the fugar has fufficiently boiled, It ‘aves the trouble of ambi- 
guous and repeated trials, and indicates the matter to the moft 
uninftructed workman. 

The Vilth Memoir contains a very curious cifcovery of an 
acid liquor, producing red fpots, which 1s formed in the body 
of the filk-worm, and iffues from it, at the period of its me- 
tamorpholis into a papilio, or butt: rfly. Something of this 
kind had beer lately perceived by Ad. de Sauvages, w yho confi- 
dered it as the effet of a difeafe in the inicét, and as an altera- 
tion of its natural flate. But M. Cuaussiger, the Author of 
this Memoir, has been convinced, by repeated oofervatinus, 
that this liquor belongs to the natural conftitution and organ 
ization of the animal, He has, moreover, difcovered tts orizing 
its feat, and the manner in which it is prepared and preferved : 
and of all this he here gives a very curious and circumiantial 
account.—This difcovery affords a very fatisfaciory explanation 
of thofe pretended bloody rains, which have foinetimes affrighted 
the multitude and embarraffed the Naturaliuts: for all = cas 
terpillars, who weave their cod or cocoon, and pafs through 
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the nymph or chrifalis ftate, have nearly the fame ftru&ure, 
undergo the fame revolutions, and exhibit the fame phenomena, 
that are obfervable in the filk worm, 

Mem. VIII. Concerning the Adanner of improving Hydrometers, 





By M. Gatrey. Mem. 1X. Concerning the Canal of Charo- 
lois. By the fame. Mem. X. Concerning the Inconveniencies 
that attend building with Fiint-flones and commen Lime. By M, 
AUBRY. 

Mem. XI. Concerning the articulated Coralline. By M. Dvu- 
RANDE. Here we have a difcovery that means nothing lefs 
than to bring us back to old opinions, generally exploded, 
The corallines were looked upon by Tournefort as a genus of 
plants: Linneus placed them in the clais of zoophytes: Pey/- 
fonel and ‘Fuffieu divided corallines into two clafles, one, 
real plants, and the other, the production of infects. Reau- 
mur confidered them as the habitation, and perhaps the work 
of polvpufics. Then came the acute, laborious, and learned 
Mr. £lis, and he either overthrew, or modified the opi- 
nions of his predeceffors in this branch of Natural Hiftory, 
According to him, the greateft part of thofe marine bodies, whofe 
form engiged Naturelilts to take them for fhrubs, plants, and 
fea-mofies, are not osty the maniions of animals, but alio mane 
fions of thei- own conitruction, and contribute to their preferva. 
ticn, ther defence, and their propagation, The fazacious Pallas 
could difcover no animals or infects in them, and was, there- 
fore, taclined to confider them as of a vegetable origin. Yet 
oiher naturalits, Golerving their texture and harcnefs, that they 
yielded, in diftillation, a confiverable quantity of volatile fait; 
and that their {mell, in combullion, refembied that of burnt 
horns and other animal fubftances, were thereby led to diftin- 
guifh chem from plants. 

M. Duranpe, amidft this diverfity of opinions, all rendered 
more or lefs plautibie by fpecious arguments, and more or lefs 
weighty by reipectable authorities, thought it beft to confult 
Dance Nature herie!f, and got as near to her as he could by 
obfervations and experiments. The refults of thefe convinced 
him, that the coralline is not a horny fubftance, that it yields 
all the products of vegetable fubftances, that it is no more 
than a p/ant, impregnated with a confiderable quantity of cai- 
careous earth, or fait, and animal matter; and thus has not 
cnaly the appearance of a plant, but is really fuch, truly vege- 
table in its nature and origin. 

Mem. X11. Concerning the Aluforoom. By M. Vittemer. 
The inveitication, here, is fimilar co that of the precedinyy 
Memoir. This Academician gives us the natural hiftory of the 
mufhroom: he relates the facts that have induced fome to coa- 
fider it as an animal fubftance, and thofe, which have Jed cihers 
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to place it in the clafs of vegetables. He thinks that the com- 
mon culinary mufhroom derives its origin from a phlegmatic, 
utrefcent, excrementitious juice, compofed of zoo-vegetable 
fubftances, fince it is obtained with facility by forming beds, 
principally confifting of the dung of horfes; mules, and other 
animals, even without mixing in this mafs the leaft particle of 
the mufhroom itfelf. With refpect to the mufhrooms that 
grow in the woods, it is poffible that their production may be 
owing to the urinous falts of different animals, fuch as ftags, 
boars, and foxes. 

Subjoined to thefe Memoirs, we find the continuation of the 
Meteoro-nofological Hifiory of the fix laft months of the year 
1783, by M. Maret. 





ArT. Iii. 


Nouveaux Mémoires de I’ Academie de Dijon, Sc. i, e« New Memoirs 
of the Academy of Dijon, relative to the Sciences and Arts, 
Part I. for the Year 1784. Dijon and Paris. 1785. 


N the firft Memoir of this volume, which relates to A/edical 

Eleétricity, M. Camoy fteers, with wifdom, between the 
extremes of thofe who refufe all healing merit to electricity, 
and of thofe who fondly regard it as a fpecific in all com- 
plaints. He fets out with fhewing how erroneous the opi- 
nion is, which attributes to the electrical bath the property of 
increafing heat, and accelerating the pulfe, ‘Tshefe phenomena 
are, indeed, oblerved to fucceed ele&trical commotions; but, 
according to our Author, it is totally uncertain whether they 
proceed from the nature of the elecirical fluid, or from the pain- 
ful fhock it produces. M. Camoy feems alfo to have little 
faith in the important effects of electricity in dividing and 
attenuating the blood. ‘This pretended property furnifhes, in- 
deed, a fpecious explanation of electrical cures, in cafes where 
infpiffations of the humours, and obftruCtions in the veflels, are 
fuppofed to take place. But our Academician fhews, by feve- 
ral experiments here related, that this property is at leaft du- 
bious. He has obferved that the electrical operation brings on 
the piles, is productive of fleep, augments perf{piration, and 
produces falutary and powerful effeéts in feveral difeafes. 

Mem. II. A Defcription of the Grotto of D’Arcy Sur- Cure, 
accompanicd with Philofophical Obfervations, By M. Pa- 
SUMOT. 

Mem. III. Concerning an ea/y Method of meafuring the Quan- 
tity of acid mephitic Gas, which is contained in Waters. By M, 
pe Morveau. Among many other excellencies that diftin- 
guifh this Academician, we may reckon the fertility of his 


invention in contriving means to facilitate the inveftigations of 
li4 philofopherg 
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philofophers and chemifts, We have here an inftrument of hig 
Inveation, by which the quantity of aerial acid, in gafous 
waters, which contain no calcareous earth, may be accurately 
afcertained. And he obferves, chat the errors which waters, 
more or lefs impregnated with calcareous earth, fometimes oc- 
calion, may be rectified by the acid of fugar. 

Mem. 1V. An Univerfal Baro-thermametrical Table; together 
with an eafy Alethod of correcting ancient Baromcetrical Objerva- 
tions, By M. Buisarp. In this Memoir the Academician 
ets the thermometrical effets of mercury on the barometer, 
as they have been obferved by feveral philofophers: he proves, 
by experiments, the di ferent deyrees of dilatability that are 
obfervable in diff-rent kinds of glafs: he points out the means 
by which the eriors that Ubfervers are led into by barome- 
ters, both ancient and modern, may be rectifed; and indicates 
the methods of difengaging from * el et at influence, all 
barometrical obfervations hitherto made, or that may be made 
in time to come.—He alfo explains the ufe of his inftrument, 


and juftifies the denomination of baro-thermametrical, given to his 
"Table. 


Mem. V. An Account of the Cure of an Epilepfye By M. 
Maret. This diforder was not an epilepfy, properly fa 
Called; and its occafion was one of thofe rare incidents, which 
are not likely to happen again. 

Mem. VI. Objervations on the tania of the Bones of the 
Pelvis. By M. Enaux. This d:flocation was produced by 
an external caufe, aid fuch cafes have been hitherto very little 
known in chirurgical practice. Yat which is here related de- 
ferves the attention of practitioners ; whom we refer to the work 
ifelf for a full account of the cafe, the treatment, and the 
fuccefs. “Thefe are circumftantially mentioned in the memoir, 
but would lofe confiderably by being abridged. 

Mem. VII. Concerning the Canal of Communication between the 
ye byl om Loire. Part IL. by M. GaurHsy.—Mem. VIII, 
A Nofo-Metecrological B rig far the Year 1784. By M. 
Mate. 





ArT. IV. 


Mattuer Atrmericuit Specimen Veteris Romana@ Literature deper- 
dite vel adbuc latentis, jeu Syllabus Hiftoricus et Criticus Veterum 
clim Note Eruditionis Romanorum, ab Urbe condita ad Honorii Augufti 
Exce/um, ecrum imprimis quorum Latina Opera vel OMNIND, vel bx 

parte, defiderantur. P.I.U. 8vo. Ferrara, 1784. 


HERE is a great mafs of erudition in this work, which is. 
deficooae to give an idea of Roman literature, from the 
foundation of the city, to the death of the Emperor Hoanorius, 
In a curious Preface, a friend of the Author (perhaps the 
Author 
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Author himfelf), under the fictitious name of 9. ALederatus 
Cenforinus, gives even an idea of the manner in which the Ko- 
mans lived, both in the capital and in the provinces, during 
this long period. The hiftorical and critical /jllabus contains, 
under nine articles, a variety of literary matters, fome of them 
inflructive, others entertaining, and not a few of them nugatory 
and infipid. In the 1ft, the Abbé AiMERICH gives us brief 
natices, and a critical review of the ancient Roman writers, both 
Pagan and Chriftian, even the leaft known, whofe works were 
extant in public or private lidrarics, before the death of the 
Emperor Honorius, In the 2d, we have the titles and fubje&s 
of feveral warks which have been loft, but which have been 
cited or indicated by cotemporary writers, or writers nearly 
fuch, whofe teftimonies are related by our Author. The 3d 
contains accounts of the moft celebrated public and private li- 
braries, that were known at Rome before the death of Hono- 
rius; and, in the 4th, we have the Author’s inquiries concern 
ing the pronunciation of the Romans, their manner of writing, 
either with or without the letters of the alphabet, and the 
changes which took place in their orthography. In the 5th, the 
Abbé treats of the mayiftracies that could not be obtained either 
at Rome, or in the provinces, but by men of letters; as alfo of 
rites and facrifices—of luxury—riches—public fhews, &c. In 
the 6th, he gives his particular opinion concerning the ancient 
literature of the Romans, and the mixture of the Latin and 
Greek languages, which they employed both in their converfa- 
tion and their writings. The 7th (and one of the moft tirefome 
articles it certainly is) contains an indication of the principal 
herefies, which difturbed the church from the time of the Apoftles. 
to that of Honorius; and the 8th, feveral memorable fads and 
maxims, not generally known, which belong to the literary, 
civil, military, and ecclefiaftical hiftory of this period. In the 
concluding article, our Abbe takes notice of the Latin works 
which had been loft for a confiderable time, and fhews how, and 
by whom they were recovered, 

The corollaries that accompany thefe articles are often in- 
ftructive, and fometimes amufing. They are not Jaid down as 
conclufions, but rather as digreflions, or appendixes, in which 
the Author expatiates on interefting fubjeéts of literature and 
philofopby. In difcuffing the quettion, whether the time that 
elapfed between the reign of Honorius and the reftoration of 
literature is called, with juftice, the barbarous period cf Latin 
ftyle, he throws out fome acute reflections ; but his obfervations 
are frequently of a paradoxical calt. He thinks it ftrange, that 
while the early periods of Latinifm, when many foreign words 
were foifted into the language, are not deemed darbarous, the 
fiith, fixth, and feventh centuries fhould be confidered as fuch. 
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He pretends, that, upon a comparifon between the Latin pro- 
duétions of the early ages of Rome, which are never called bare 
barous*, and the writings of Anfelm, Bernard, and other learned 
men in the middle age, the former would be found to contain a 
much more rude, grofs, and ob{cure phrafeology, than the lat- 
ter. He thinks, that Cicero and Ce/ar, if they returned to our 
world, would perfectly underftand the Latin of St. Bernard, ex- 
cept in the new terms neceflarily introduced by the eftablifhment 
of Chriftianity ; and though the ftyle of the later ages does not 
breathe the elegant fpirit of Catullus or Horace, yet, as our 
Abbé obferves, it is not chargeable with that awkward harfhnefs 
which fhocks our ears in a Nevius or a Pacuvius +. 

Among the mifcellaneous pieces, difperfed through this vo- 
lume, are fome, which would deferve particular notice, if we 
had place for them within the narrow limits to which we are 
confined: fuch is the Differtation concerning the ufe of the Greek 
and Latin languages, throughout the Roman empire ; and that, 
in which Romulus and his aflociates, in the founding of Rome, 
are vindicated, by our Author, from the charge of ignorance and 
barbarifm, with which hiftorians have fo freely and generally 
reproached them. Our Abbe’s refearches concerning the mate- 
rials and inftruments, employed by the Romans in writing, are 
alfo curious ; and his account of the /earned ladies of antiquity 
does honour to the fair fex, as well as to his erudition: buc our 
own time'and nation {hew abundantly of what that amiable fex 
is capable, when they improve their tafte, and cultivate their 
intelleétual powers: the fhining female names of Barbauld, 
Montague, Chapone, Carter, More, Seward, Macaulay, and their 
fifterbhood, which make out, at leaft, the number of the Mufes, 
arife here agreeably to our view. 





qa 


ART. V. 


De la Mufique confiderée en elle-méme, et dans Jes Rapports avec la Pa- 
role, les Langues, la Po fe, et le Théatre. i.e. Concerning Music ; 
confidered in itfelf, and in its Connections with Words, Lan- 
guages, Poetry, and the Theatre. 8vo. 460 pages. Paris. 1785. _ 


ris“ HIS work, for which the Public is indebted to M. Cua-. 


BANON, a member of the French Academy, and well 
known to the literary world, by feveral elegant and ingenious 


productions, often mentioned in our Reviews, is the fruit of 





* Our Author has in view the time of the formation of the Twelve 


Tables under the Decemvirate, and the lefs remote periods, when 


Andronicus, Accius, Pacuvius, Ennius, &c. wrote. 

+ Our Author collects fome of the unéouth werds and phrafes of 
thefe writers, ‘fuch as, amptruat, redemptruat, dapatilia—rem navebsous 
marid gerere,-—portabus, pudicabus, mentibor, dormibo, &c. 
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deep meditation and long practice; it difcovers a fine natural 
tafte, and atruly philofophical fpirit of inveftigation ; and though 
its fubject has been treated, of late, by feveral matterly hands in 
our own country, we think M. CHABANON deferves to be heard 
in his turn. There are, indeed, feveral novelties and peculiari- 
ties in his analyfis of this noble art, and in the refults he de- 
duces from it; and fome of thefe will, probably, be contefted, 
and perhaps juftly. It is eafy to deviate from precifion and 
truth on a fubjeé&t which depends fo much upon fancy, whofe 
end is only to gratify fenfe, by producing a momentary and fu- 
gitive pleafure; and which is fo fufceptible of delufive forms, 
from the diverfity of tafte, organization, and habits, vifible in 
individuals of the human fpecies : yet ftill we think that M. 
CHABANON deferves a hearing. 

We cannot affurd room, in this article, for any thing more 
than a general {ketch of the plan of this work, in the execution 
of which the Author enters into a great variety of details, as he 
follows Music through all her aflociations and conneétions, 
whether intimate or remote, natural or heterogeneous,—It is 
divided into two Parts. 

In the firft, we are told what Music is—what are the indi- 
vidual properties of founds—by what procefs mufical art gives 
them that exiftence, from which the fenfes are gratified with 
fuch pleafing impreffions.—Hence the Author proceeds to con- 
fider mufic in its primitive and moft fimple form, deftitute of 
every kind of ornament; and to enquire, whether che effect it 
produces is addrefled to the fenfes, or to the mind, or to both 
at the fame time. To both, no doubt; as the late ingenious 
and learned Mr. Harris has fhewn, in a mafterly and intereft- 
ing manner. Another curious and nice queftion is alfo dif- 
cufled in this firft Part, and, we think, with judgment, know- 
ledge, and tafte; and that queftion relates to the imitative cha- 
raéier of mufic. Three things are here propofed by our Author 
as obje€ts of inquiry: Is mufic eflentially and naturally obliged 
to imitate? What objects does it imitate by way of preference ? 
By what means, and to what degree, is this imitation performed ? 
Our Author puts his negative on the firft, and treats the two 
others in an able and acute manner. He diftinguifhes judicioufly 
between thofe arts which can have no obdjeét but imitation, 
and thofe which have only a remote tendency to this object, and 
when they are applied to it, imitate but imperfectly. Mufic is 
in this latter clafs. ‘Ihe only cafe, according to him, in which 
mufical imitation becomes interefting, is, when it is combined 
with a dramatic fituation ; and he illuftrates this obfervation by 
aheppy exampl-: a fymphony, fays be, which imitates a tem- 
pett, will have little effect in a concert; but when it is con- 
nected: with the fituation of the beautiful ‘Hero, when her lover 
Leander 
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Leander is pafling the Hellefpont, it forms a trapical fcene, and 
makes, by this combination, a fingular and affecting impreftion, 
What our Author obferves with refpect to the extent of mufical 
imitation, is certainly ingenious ; and the chapter, in which he 
difcufles this delicate part of his fubjeét, exhibits many new 
ideas, exprefled and illuftrated with great precifion and perfpi- 
cuity; and yet here we meet with fome things that feem to lay 
him open to criticifm, That fong, which is the eflence of mufic, 
cannot imitate words, is true; but that it cannot imitate the cry 
of the paffions, though it exprefles the paffions themfelves, will 
not be eafily admitted. The founds which mufic imitates 
with the leaft imperfection, are thofe which are expreffive of 
grief and anguifh. For grief, in moft animals, declares itfelf by 
founds, which are not diffimilar to long notes in the chromatic 
fyftem. Of this kind is the chorus of Aaci’s priefts in the Ora- 
torio of Deborah—Doleful tidings, how ye wound, &c. * How 
mufic expreffes the paffions, without imitating the founds that 
naturally accompany them, our Author attempts to fhew in a 
chapter which is wholly occupied by this objeét; and he fuc- 
ceeds perfectly. There are various affections, that may be raifed 
immediately by the power of mufic ; there are founds that make 
us cheerful or fad, martial or tender. This is the genuine 
charm, the great power of mufic; a power, which does not 
confift in imitations, and exciting ideas, but. in exciting affec- 
tions to which ideas may correfpond. In confequence of this 
difcuffion, our Author confiders mufic as a language that is na- 
tural to man, fhews its final caufe, or the end for which it was 
imparted to him by nature, indicates its primitive characters, 
and proves it to be not only a Janguage, but an univerial one, 
After analyfing mufic in its primitive nature, our Author 
confiders it as afluming a place among the arts, paffing from the 
ear to the mind, and aflociated with werds,—an aflociation, fays 
he, which may be confidered as the production of inftin@, and 
anterior to al] combinations of intellect and genius. What is 
gained or loft by /peaking in fong comes next into confideration, 
and leads our Author to an examination of languages, and their 
mufical properties. This examination occupies the whole fe« 
cond Part of the work before us, and contains many interefting 
obfervations on the union of mufic with words, on its aflocia- 
tion with all the different kinds of poetry, and its conneétions 
with theatrical recitation and action. It is in this latter rela- 
tion, as our Author obferves, that mufic is obliged to be, through- 
out, mimetic. As, however, the theatre has its peculiar laws 
and conventions, which, in feveral inftances, are oppofite to the 





* See Mr. Harris’s excellent Di/cour/e on Mufic, Painting, and 
Poetry, p. 67. 
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fpirit and the natural laws of mufic, M. CHasanon comes in 
as a conciliater, to examine their re{pective prerogatives, and to 
fix the conceflions and iacrifices they ought to make to each 
other, from which the true perfection of dramatic reprefentation 
undoubtedly refults. He undertakes bere a difficult talk, after 
having artfully and ingenioufly made up the quarrel between 
profidied words and melody, by allowing mufic to keep the words. 
and to expel the tyrant profody, which renders them refractory. 
Difficult, however, as this new tafk is, he has performed it 
with great fkill, capacity, and tafte. 

We cannot follow him in this difquifition, though his de- 
tails have great attractions, and almoft draw us after him. We 
fhail yield fo far, as to give a {pecimen of his manner of treating 
this part of his fubject, and we fhall take it from what he fays 
of mufic aflociated with tragedy, 

Our ingenious and learned Dr. Burney is perfuaded that the 
ancient dramas were /uxg. He cites Ariftotle as maintaining, 
that mufic is effential to tragedy, though the Stagirite does not 
give bis reafons for this aflertion. The Doctor himfelf jufti- 
fies this alliance, in a very fenlible and elegant manner, in the 
following paflage: ** Many learned critics, /ays he, not reflect- 
ing on the end of tragedy, and infenfible, perhaps, to the charms 
of melody, have wondered how {uch an intelligent people as the 
Greeks could bear fuch an unnatural thing as to have their 
dramas fung.—lIt is true (replies the ingenious Dodtor), tragedy 
is an imitation of nature; but it is an exa/ted and embellifhed 
nature: take away mufic and verfification, and it lofes its moft 
captivating ingredients. ‘Thofe, who think it unnatural to fing 
during diftrefs and the agonies even of death, forget that mufic 
is a language, that can accommodate its accents and tones to 
every human fenfation and paflion ; and that the colouring of 
thefe, on the ftage, muft be higher than in common life, or elfe 
why is blank verfe, or a lofty and figurative language, necef- 
fary ?” 

We may almoft confider this paffage as a text, on which M, 
CHa Banown has made a long, an elegant, an excellent difcourfe, 
As to tragedy which is fung, fays be, I fee it profcribed every 
where, by fevere reafon, but i fee it admitted, every where, by 
a fine and delicate tafte. The end of tragedy is to infpire terror 
and pity, and there is nothing in this end incompatible with 
mufic.—T here is, indeed, a certain degree of the rmprobable in a 
tragedy that is fung; but with refpect to certain arts, that are 
within the fphere of the imagination, there is a problem to be 
folved, which is to afcertain and fix the degrees of improbability 
that may be allowed them; for to allow them none, would be 
to deftroy foie of the moft mafterly productions of the fine arts. 
The great effect of the tragic fcene is not eafy to be obtained by 
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a fevere adherence to the rule of probability. Authors will do 
well to exert al] their powers to obtain this fevere kind of per- 
fetion, but the Public will do better to difpenfe with it. We 
muft be contented with approaching near the mark, when it is 
fo difficult to hit it precifely. When it appears highly difficult 
to reconcile the effect of the tragic fcene with ftriét probability, 
and a {mall facrifice muft be made of the one to the other, while 
it remains doubtful which ought to yield, it is then that a fu- 
perior tafte is difplayed, in determining on which fide the fa- 
crifice muft be made, and how far the facrifice’ muft be carried, 
Every degree of improbability, fays our Author, which produces 


a great effect, carries with it not only its excufe, but even its’ 
levitimate claim to pre-eminence.—It is thus, continues he, that. 


mufic appears in dramatic reprefentation, furrounded with the 
charms and illufions which form her train. This fplendid and 
enchanting retinue gives her a pre-eminence upon the fcene, 
when reafon, exerting all the rigour of its prerogative, might 
have difputed her admittance there. 

Our Author illuftrates all this from very appofite and happy 
examples, taken from the Greek tragedies; and then proceeds 
to give directions relative to the manner of adapting the powers 
of mufic to the tragic fcene. Thefe directions are, indeed, ex- 
cellent ; they bear the evident charaCters of a fertile genius and aa 
exquifite tafte ; and as they are finely imagined, fo are they moft 
happily'exprefled. ‘They are delivered with a degree of warmth 
and enthufiafm, that gives them as much a pittorefque as a di- 
_ da@tic form, and we almoft think ‘we hear them executed by the 
ercheftra, when. we read them in our Author’s animated lan- 
guage.—But, after all, the mufico-poetical furor of this lively 
writer Carries him too far; for he is bold enough to fay, that 
tragedy debafes its grandeur, and reduces its proportions to a 
kind of miniature, when it defcends from the language of mufic 
to the fimple tone of fpeech. We almoft thought fo too, the 
moment after we had been reading this part of the work before 
us: we were half-bewitched,—but when we recalled Garrick to 
memory, and thought of Mrs. Siddons, the fpell was broken, 
the enchantment vanifhed, and we recovered our perfuafion that 
tragedy faid, may produce as great, nay greater effects, than 
tragedy /ung. Our Author (to do him juftice) allows great me- 
rit to the former, and acknowledges its peculiar advantages; and 
this is a good deal from M. Cuapanon, confidering the ftate 
of mind into which mufic has exalted him. 

Zealous, however, as he is to extend the domain of this fine 
art, he does not think it adapted to comedy, which addrefles it- 
felf more immediately to the underftanding, to which founds 
have no relation; while tragedy and mufic go direétly to the 
heart, and-have each their peculiar ways to excite in it various 

oO emotions. 
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emotions. Pathetic mufic draws tears, but a cheerful fym- 
phony does not excite laughter; nor can mufic produce this latter 
emotion without degrading itfelf by forced and ignoble attempts 
towards imitation. ‘The gentlemen of the Caich-c/ub will not, we 
hope, take fire at this doctrine, before they hear what our Author 
fays concerning the Comic Opera, which has a certain analogy 
with their fphere. The French, indeed, had fcarcely brough¢ 
into vogue this fpecies of dramatic entertainment, when they 
aflociated with it (however heterogeneous the alliance may be 
deemed) the pathetic and the tender ; fo that, inftead of being al- 
ways farcical, which was naturally to be expected, it admitted 
decent and affecting productions, in which mufic drew forth the 
fentimental tear. But M. CHapanon does not defpife or over- 
look this kind of Drama, even in its fimple, comical ftate. He 
even condefcends to give the Comic bard rules and directions for 
exhibiting it with effect, in its unmixed and primitive fimpli- 
city. A native gaiety, pleafant fituations, a burly-burly (or 
what the Italians call Jmbroglio) without obfcurity, and more 
fimplicity than delicacy of wit in the words; thele, according to 
our Author, are the characters that ought to diftinguifh this 
fpecies of compofition,—and here catches will receive the applaufe 
that belongs to them. 

As thefe fpecimens are fufficient to give our Readers fome 
idea of M. Chabanon’s manner of treating his fubject, we thall 
not follow him in his obfervations on the Orasorio, or the Hiero- 
drama, as he calls it, not improperly; for we do not think zis 
the moft mafterly part of the work before us. If he had ever 
heard Handel’s Adeffiah performed, it would have prevented his 
making fome of thefe obfervations ; and fhould he ever be fo 
happy as to hear it in time to come, it will compel him to core 
rect them, 

Before we take our Jeave of this very ingenious and elegant 
production, we muft obferve, that the Author, after having 
treated of all the different kinds and branches of mufic, pro- 
pofes and anfwers certain queftions, relative to the fine arts, 
which he applies, in a more particular manner, to the art 
now under confideration. The firft is, how far a philofephical 
fpirit is concerned in the arts ; and particularly how far it is to 


be confidered and confulted in mufic?—It is not difficult to 


anfwer this queftion ; but it would not be eafy to anfwer it with 
the felicity, both of thought and expreffion, that M. CHABANON 
has difcovered in its folution. it is generally agreed, that genius, 
and not reajon, is both the parent and nurie of the arts; and it 
has been alleged, and not without foundation, that fober rea- 
fon, or the philofophical fpirit, by correcting the irregular flights 
of fancy, and iubdjedting them to the feverity of ftriet truth and 
precifion, checks the enterpriling ardour of geaius, and by thas 
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rendering it fervilely timid, robs the arts of the enchantment, 
the native charms they derive from its free effufions. Philofo. 


phy, fays our Author, when applied to the fine arts, can only | 


act a fecondary part: .the firff belongs to that creative infting 
which is the true fource of the deautiful and the fublime. Rules 
never preceded examples ; nor did rea/on ever tell genius, before 
hand, what it was todo. The latter, carried on by an internal 
impulfe, creates laws, without knowing them; the former, medi- 
tating on its productions, fells genius, as it were, its own fecrets, 
and, from its exertions and examples, compofes the rules Of art. 

Our Author treats feveral other queftions, fuch as, — Whether 
in mufic much may be faid to be arbitrary? —How far the arts 
are made for the multitude, and how far the multitude is ca: 
pable of judging concerning them ?—What is properly meant 
by effeé? in mufic and poetry, a thing which every one feels, but 
which it is impoffible to analyfe, and difficult to define? At the 
end of the volume, we find Conjfiderations on languages, viewed 
independently on their connection with mufic.—We now take 
our leave of M. Cuavanon, and fhall be very glad to meet 
him again in the temple of Apollo and the Mufes, in which he 
facrifices with fuch diftinétion. 





Arr. VI. 


Eloge de M. Leonard Euler: i.e. The Eulogy of M. L. Euler. By 
M. Nicnoxas Fuss, Member of the Imperial Academy at Peterf- 
burgh. Berlin. 4to. 1784. 


W* have here the learned and grateful difciple, paying a 
juft tribute to the memory of one of the greateft philo- 
fophers, and beft of men, that fcience, religion, and virtue have 
exhibited in any age; in order to fhew of what intellectual and 
moral improvement human nature Is fufceptible. 

LEONARD Eute_ER, Profeffor of Mathematics, Member of the 
Imperial Acatlemy of Peterfburgh, ancient Dire&tor of the Royal 
Academy of Berlin, and Fellow of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, as alfo Correfpondent Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, was born at Bafil, April 15th, 1707, of re- 
putable parents. The years of his infancy were pafled in a rural 
retreat, where the examples of pious and virtuous parents con- 
tributed, no doubt, to form in him that amiable fimplicity of 
character, and uncommon purity of fentiments and manners, 
which were manifefted during the whole courfe of his life. 

Though the ftudies of his father were chiefly dire€ted toward 
branches of knowledge that had a more immediate relation to 
his clerical profeffion, yet he had applied himfelf, with fuccefs, 
to the mathematics, under the celebrated James Bernoulli; and, 
though he defigned his fon for the miniftry, he initiated him 
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into this fcience, among the other infiructions of his early 
education. ) 

When young EvLer was fent to the Univerfity of Bafil, he 
attended, regularly, the different Profeflors, As his memory was 
prodigious, he performed his academical tafks with uncommon 
rapidity, and all the time he gained by this was confecrated to 
geometry, which foon became his favourite ftudy. The early 
progrefs he made in this fcience, only added new ardour to his 
application; and thus he obtained a diftinguifhed place in the 
attention.and efteem of Profeflor “fohu Bernoulli, who was, at 
that time, one of the firft mathematicians in Europe. EuLer 
became his favourite pupil. He was ftruck with a kind of afto- 
nifhment at the afpiring genius and rapid progrefs of the young 
mathematician; and as his own occupations would not admit of 
his giving the ardent pupil fo.much of his time as EULER de- 
fired, he appointed one day in the week for removing the diffii- 
culties which his difciple had met with in perufing the works of 
the moft profound mathematicians. 

In 1723, M. Euxer took his degree as Mafter of Arts, and 
delivered on that occafion a Latin difcourfe, in which be drew 
a comparifon between the philofophy of Newton and the Car- 
tefian {yftem, which was received with the greateft applaufe. He 
afterwards, at his father’s defire, applied himfelf to the ftudy of 
theology, and the Oriental languages. ‘Though thefe ftudies 
were foreign to his predominant propenfity, his fuccefs was con- 
fiderable even in this line: however, with his father’s confent, 
he returned to geometry, as his principal object. He continued 
to avail himfelf of the counfels and infrutions of M. Bernoulli; 
he contracted an intimate friendfhip with his two fons, Nicholas 
and Daniel, and it was in confequence of thefe connections, 
that he became afterwards the principal ornament of the Aca- 
demy of Peterfburgh, 

The project of erecting this Academy had been formed by 
Peter the Great ; it was executed by Catherine I].: and the two 
young Bernoullis, being invited to Peterfburgh in 1725, promifed 
Euler, who was defirous of following them, that they would ufe 
their. utmoft endeavours to procure for him an advantageous 
fettlement in that city. Inthe mean time, by their advice, he 
applied himfelf, with ardour, to the ftudy of pbyfiology, to 
which he made a happy application of his mathematical know- 
ledge; and he attended carefully, for this purpofe, the medical 
lectures of the moft eminent Profeflors of Bafil. 

This ftudy, however, did not wholly engrofs his time : it did 
not even relax the activity of his vaft and comprcehenfive mind 
in. the cultivation of other branches of natural fcience. For 
while he was keenly engaged in phyticlogical refearches, he com- 
pofed a Differtation on the nature and propagation of found, and an 
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anfwer to a prize-queftion concerning the ma/fling of fhips, to 
which the Academy of Sciences adjudged the acceffit, or fecond 
rank, in the year 1727. From this latter difcourfe, and other 
circumftances, it appears, that Euter had early embarked in 
the curious and important ftudy of navigation, which he after. 
wards enriched with fo many valuable difcoveries. 

M. Eu Ler’s merit would have given him an eafy admiffion to 
honourable preferment, either in the magiftracy or univerfity of 
his native city, if both civil and academical honours had not 
been there diftributed by lot. ‘The lot being againft him ina 
certain promotion, he left his country, fet out for Peterfburgh, 
and was made joint Profeflor with his countrymen, Mefirs, Her- 
mann and Daniel Bernoulli, in the Univerfity of that city, 

At his firft fetting out in this new career, he enriched the 
academical collection with many Memoirs, which excited a 
noble emulation between him and M. D. Bernoulli; and this 
emulation always continued without either degenerating into a 
felfifh jealoufy, or producing the leaft alteration in their friend- 
fhip. It was at this time that he carried to new degrees of per- 
fection the integral calculus, invented the calculation of finuffes, 
reduced analytical operations to a greater fimplicity, and thus 
was enabled to throw new light on all the parts of mathematical 
{cience. 

In 1730, he was promoted to the Profefforfhip of Natural 
Philofophy ; and in 1733 he fucceeded his friend D. Bernoulli 
in the mathematical chair. In 1735, a problem was propofed 
by the Academy, which required expedition, and for the folu- 
tion of which feveral eminent mathematicians had demanded the 


fpace of fome months. The problem was folved by EULER in: 


three days,—to the great aftonifhment of the Academy ; but the 
violent and Jaborious efforts it coft him threw him into a fever, 
which endangered his life, and deprived him of the ufe of his 
right eye. 

The Academy of Sciences at Paris, which, in 1738, had ad- 
iudged the prize to his Memoir Concerning the nature and proper- 
ties of fire, propofed, for the year 1740, the important fubje@ 
of the fea-tides, a problem whofe folution required the moft ar- 
duous calculations, and comprehended the theory of the folar 
fyftem. EvuLer’s difcourfe on this queftion was judged a mafter- 
piece of analyfis and geometry ; and it was more honourable for 
him to fhare the academical prize with fuch illuftrious compe- 
titors as Colin Maclaurin and Daniel Bernoulli, than to have car- 
ried it away from rivals of lefs magnitude. Rarely, if ever, did 
fuch a brilliant competition adorn the annals of the Academy ; 
and no fubject, perhaps, propofed by that learned body, was 
ever treated with fuch accuracy of inveftigation and force of 
genius, as that which here difplaved the philofophical “— “4 
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thefe three extraordinary men. We fhall not foilow the learned 
Eulogifi in his remarks on the particular merit of Eucer’s Dif- 
courfe. It has been long acceflible to the perufal of thofe, 
who have a tafte and a capacity to relifh and comprehend invefti- 
gations of this kind: but we cannot omit a circumftance, which, 
befide the confirmation that experience has given to the re- 
fearches of EULER, is a very ftrong prefumpiion in their favour, 
and that circumftance is the remarkable conformity between his 
memoir and that of Bernoulli, though they fet out from dif- 
ferent principles. The one adopted the Cartefian vortices, 
which the other rejected; and yet they arrived at the fame 
conclufion : they even met together often in the courfe of their 
inveftigations ; of which, one example, among others, is their 
determination of the tide in the frigid zone, Thus, obferves 
our Panegyrift, does truth feem, at times, to multiply itfelf, 
that it may fhed its light upon its genuine votaries, in whatever 
path they purfue it. 

In the year 1741, M. Euter was invited to Berlin to aug- 
ment the luftre of the academy, that was there rifing into fame, 
under the aufpicious protection of the prefent King of Pruffia; 
for whom the Mufes and the Sciences have prepared a wreath, 
which will bloom unfaded to the Jateft ages. He enriched the 
laft volume of the A/ifcellanies (Melanges) of Berlin with five 
Memoirs, which make an eminent, perhaps the principal, figure 
in that collection. Thefe were followed, with an aftonifhing 
rapidity, by a great number of important refearches, which are 
fcattered through the Memoirs of the Pruffian Academy, of 
which a volume has been regularly publifhed every year, fince 
its eftablifhment in 1744. 

The labours of EULER will appear more efpecially aftoniih- 
ings when it is confidered, that while he was enriching the 
Academy of Berlin with a prodigious number of memoirs, 
on the deepeft parts of mathematical fcience, containing always 
fome new points of view, often fublime truths, and fometimes 
difcoveries of great importance, he did not difcontinue his phi- 
lofophical contributions to the Academy of Peterfburgh, which 
granted him a penfion in 1742, and whofe memoirs difplay the 
marvellous fecundity of EULER’s genius. 

It was with much difficulty that this great man obtained, in 
1766, permiffion from the King of Pruffia to return to Peterf- 
burgh, where he defired to pafs the reft of his days. Soon after 
his return, which was gracioufly rewarded by the munificence 
of Catherine II. he was feized with a violent diforder, which 
terminated in the total lofs of his fight. A cataract, formed in 
his left eye, which had been effentially damaged by a too ardent 
application to ftudy, deprived him entirely of the ufe of that 
Organ. It wasin this diftreffing fituation, that he dictated to 
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his fervant, who had been a tailor’s apprentice, and wag 


abfolutely devoid of mathematical knowledge, his Elements of 


Algebra; which, by their intrinfical merit, in point of perfpi. 
cuity and method, and the unhappy circumftances in which 
they were compofed, have equally excited applaufe and aftonith- 
ment. This work, though purely elementary, difcovers the 
palpable characteriftics of an inventive genius; and it is here 
alone that we meet with a complete theory of the analyfis of 
Diophantes. 

About this time, M. Euter was honoured by the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris with the place of one of the foreign mem. 
bers of that learned body; and, after this, the Academical 
prize was adjudged to three of his memoirs, Concerning the In- 
equalities in the Motions of the Planets. ‘The two prize-queftions, 
propofed by the fame Academy, for 1770 and 1772, were de- 
figniéd to obtain from the labours of aftronomers a more perfe 
Theory of the Moon. M. Euter, affifted by his eldeft fon *, 
was a competitor for thefe prizes, and obtained them both. In 
this laft memoir, he referved for farther confideration, feveral 
inequalities of the Moon’s motion, which he could not deter- 
mine in his firft theory, on account of the complicated calcu- 
Jations in which the method he then employed had engaged 
him. He had the courage afterward to review his whole theory, 
with the affiftance of his fon, and Meffrs. Krafft and Lexell, 
and to purfue his refearches, until he had conftructed the new 
Tables, which appeared, together with the great work, in 
1772. Inftead of confining himfelf, as before, to the fruitlefs 
integration of three differential equations of the fecond degree, 
which are furnifhed by mathematical principles, he reduced them 
to the three ordinates, which determine the place of the Moon; 
he divided into clafles all the inequalities of that planet, as far 
as they depend either upon the mean elongation of the Sun and 
Moon, or upon the excentricity, or the parallax, or the inclina- 
tion of the lunar orbit, All thefe means of inveftigation, em- 
ployed with fuch art and vey i as could only be expected 
from an analytical] genius of the firft order, were attended with 
the preateft fuccefs ; and it is impoflible to obferve, without ad- 
miration, and a kind of aftonifhment, fuch immenfe calcu- 
Jations on the one hand, and on the other, the ingenious 
methods employed by this great man to abridge them, and to 
facilitate their application to the real motion of the Moon.— 
But this admiration will become aftonifhment, when we confi- 
der at what period, and in what circumftances, al] this was 


——_ 





* M. J. A. Euuer, a fon worthy of his illuftrious father, who 
has alfo enriched the academical Memoirs of Peterfburgh with many 
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efectuated by M. Euter. It was when he was totally blind, 
and confequently obliged to arrange all his computations by the 
fole powers of his memory and his genius. It was when he was 
embarrafled in his domeftic circumftances, by a dreadful fire, 
that had confumed a great part of his fubftance, and forced him 
to quit a ruined houfe, of which every corner was known to 
him by habit, which, in fome meafure, fupplied the place of 
fight. It was in thefe circumftances that EULER compofed a 
work, which, alone, was fufficient to render his name immor- 
tal.—T he heroic patience and tranquillity of mind which he 
difplayed here needs no defcription: and he derived them not 
only from the love of fcience, but from the power of religion. 
His philofophy was too genuine and fublime to ftop its analyfis 
at mechanical caufes; it led him to that divine philofophy of 
religion, which ennobles human nature, and can alone forma 
habit of true magnanimity and patience in fuffering. 

Some time after this, the famous /Ventzel, by couching the 
cataract, reftored Mr. EuLER’s fight; but the fatisfaction and 
joy that this fuccefsful operation produced, were of fhort 
duration, Some inftances of negligence, on the part of his 
furgeons, and his own impatience to ufe an organ, whofe cure 
was not completely finifhed, deprived him of his fight a fecond 
time; and this relapfe was accompanied with tormenting pain, 
He, however, with the affiftance of his fons, and of Mefirs 
Kraft and Lexel/, continued his labours; neither the lofs of 
his fight, nor the infirmities of an advanced age, could damp 
the ardour of his genius. He had engaged to furnifh the 
Academy of Peterfburgh with as many memoirs as would be 
{ufficient to compiete its ads for twenty years after his death. 
In the fpace of feven years, he tranfmitted to the academy, by 
Mr. Golfwin, above /feventy memoirs, and above two hundred 
more, which were revifed and completed by the Author of this 
Eulogy. Such of thefe memoirs 2s were of ancient date were 
feparated from the reft, and forma collection that was publifhed 
in the year 1783, under the title of Analytical Works. There is 
not one of thefe pieces, cbferves our Eulogift, which does not 
contain fome new difcovery, or fome ingenious view, that 
may lead to the fuccefsful inveftigation of truths yet unknown. 
They contain the happieft integrations, the moft refined and 
fublime analytical procefles, deep refearches concerning the 
nature and properties of numbers, an ingenious demonftra- 
tion of feveral theorems of Fermat; the folution of many diffi- 
cult problems relative to the equilibrium and motion of folid, 
flexible, and elaftic bodies, and explications of feveral feeming 
paradoxes.—No part of the theory of the motion of the celeftial 
bodies, of their mutual a&tion, and their anomalies, however 
abftract and difficult, was overlooked, or left unimproved, by 
Kk 3 Mr, 
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Mr. Euter. There is not one branch of mathematical fcience 
that has not been benefited by his labours: No geometrician 
ever before embraced fo many objects at the fame time: none, 
perhaps, ever equalled him, either in the number of his publi- 
Cations, or in the multitude and variety of his difcoveries. Hig 
name will live as Jong as the fciences fubfift: * It will go down 
to the lateft ages with the immortal names of Descartss, 
GaALiLel, Newton, Lerisnitz, and other illuftrious men, 
whofe genius and virtues have ennobled humanity : it will thine 
with an unfading luftre, when many names, which have been 
raifed to fame by the frivolous part of mankind, in our times, 
fhall be buried in oblivion.’—So fpeaks our Eulogift, and we 
have neither the courage nor the inclination to contradi& 
him. 

EvLer’s knowledge was more univerfal than could be well 
expected in one, who had purfued, with fuch unremitting ardour, 
mathematics and aftronomy, as his favourite ftudies. He had 
made a very confiderable progrefs in medical, botanical, and 
chemical fcience. What was ftill more extraordinary, he was 
an excellent fcholar, and poflefied what is generally called, 
erudition, in a very high degree. He had read, with attention 
and taite, the moft eminent writers of ancient Rome: he was 
perfe€tly acquainted with mathematical literature, and the an- 
cieat hiftory of that fcience. The civil and literary hiftory of 
all ages and al] nations was familiar to him; and foreigners, 
who were only acquainted with his works, were aftonifhed to 
find in the converfation of a man, whofe long life feemed folely 
occupied in mathematical and phyfical refearches and difcoe 
veries, fuch an extenfive acquaintance with the moft interefting 
branches of literature. In this refpect, no doubt, he was much 
indebted to a very uncommon memory, which feemed to retain 
every idea that was conveyed to it, either from reading or medi- 
tation. He could repeat the Zneid of Virgil, from the begin- 
ning to the end, without hefitation, and indicate the firft and 
the laft line of every page of the edition he ufed. Many other 
examples of his extraordinary memory are mentioned in this 
eulogy. 

Several attacks of a vertigo, in the beginning of September 
1783, which did not prevent his calculating the motions of the 
aeroftatical globes, were, neverthelefs, the forerunners of his 
mild and happy paflage from this fcene to a better. While he 
was amufing himfelf at tea, with one of his grand-children, 
he was ftruck with an apoplexy, which terminated his illuf- 
trious career, at the age of 76. 

His conftitution was uncommonly ftrong and vigorous: his 
health was good, and the evening of his long life was calm and 
terene, {weetened by the fame that follows genius, the — 
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efteem and refpect that are never with-held from exemplary 
virtue, and feveral domeftic comforts, which he was capable 
of feeling, and therefore deferved to enjoy. His temper was 
even, mild, and cheerful; to which were added, a certain 
roughnefs, ’ mixed with fimplicity and good humour, and a 
happy and pleafant knack of telling a ftory, which rendered his 
converfation agreeable. The great activity of his mind wa 
neceflarily connected with a proportion of vivacity and eich. 
nefs, which rendered him fufceptible of warmth and irritation. 
His anger, however, was never any thing more than a tranfitory 
flafh; and he knew no fuch thing as permanent ill-will toward any 
human being. His probity and integrity were pure and incor- 
ruptible; and the honeft indignation with which he inveighed 
againft every inftance of perfidy and injuttice, was fingularly 
remarkable. His piety was rational and fincere: his devotion 
was fervent: he was intimately perfuaded of the truth of 
Chriftianity—felt its importance to the dignity and happinefs 
of human nature—and looked upon its detraétors and oppofers 
as the moft pernicious enemies of man. His philanthropy was 
great, and if ever he felt the emotions of averfion and indigna- 
tion, it was only when he contemplated the malignant frenzy 
of the profefled abettors and apoftles of Athei/m. We fhall not 
contend with fuch as may look upon this as an infirmity; for 
we never felt any thing in our occafional Vvifits to Bedlam, but 
fentiments of pity, and that kind of dejeétion that ariles from 
the humiliating, view of difordered Nature. 

M. Euter had by his firft marriage thirteen childrens of 
whom eight died in infancy or early youth. ‘The other five, 
of which three are fons, highly eminent in their refpective pro- 
feffions *, augmented his family with 38 grand-children, of 
whom 26 are ftill living. ¢ It was a moft pleafing and affecting 
fpectacle,’ fays our Eulogift, to fee the venerable old man, 
fitting (deprived of fight) like a Patriarch in the midft of hie 
numerous family, all zealous in rendering the evening of his 
life ferene and pleafing, by every tender office and mark of at- 
tention, that the warmeft filial affection could fuggeft.’—We 
cordially join the worthy Writer in the contemplation of this 





* The eldef? of thefe, every way worthy of the name he bears, and 
who, as we have feen above, took a part in the laft labours of his 
venerable father, is ftill an ornament to the Univerfity of Peter!- 
burgh, and has obtained feveral academical prizes there, as alfo at 
Paris, Munich, and Gottingen. The fecond is Phytician to the 
Emprefs of Rufia, and enjoys great reputation in that line. —-‘'he 
third is Lieutenant-Colonel of the Artillery, and is well known in 
the learned world by his aftronomical obfervations. He was one of 
the Ailronomers that were named by the Academy of Peterfburgh to 
oblerve the Paflage of Venus. 
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refpeGtable domeftic fcene ; and when we combine the fublime 
refearches of this great luminary of fcience, with the ferene 
piety of his fetting rays, and confider the life of the philosopher 
in one point of view with the death of the ju/?, we fee, we feel 
here, an indication of immortality, which confounds the puny 
fophiftry of the fceptic; and we behold, in Euxer, the fun 
ftting only to rife again with a purer luftre, 
Tile poftguam fe lumine VERO 

Implevit, ficllffque vagas miratur et aftra 

Fixa palis, vidft quanta fub nocte jaceret 

Flac neflra dies. 
At the end of this inftru@ive and interefting account of Mr, 
Eurer, we find a complete lift of his works, which fills 


5! pages. 
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ArvT. VII. 

Moemeires de ’ Academie Royale des Sciences, Fc. Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, for the Year 1781, Printed in 
1784. Concluded: See our laft Appendix, p. 568. | 

CHEMISTRY. 


Mem. I, (/ Oncerning a new manner of analyzing vegetable and 

‘ animal fubfiances: alfo, concerning a new method of 
wianaging the fire in the nice operations of Chemifiry. By Count 
ne Mizxs. In order to perform what this Memoir announces, 
the noble academician provided himfelf with an apparatus, by 
means of which he could communicate, to any fubftance he 
might chufe to examine, a degree of heat (and that nearly per- 
manent), from the temperature of the atmo/phere to that of boil< 
ing water, ‘This apparatus was no more thana lamp, in which 
were placed a certain number of matches, as equal as could be 
in fize, and of which he had afcertained the effe& by previous 
obfervations. With the affiftance of this heat, he made the fub- 
{tances, that were to be analyzed, pafs through the three dif- 
ferent degrees of fpirituous, acid, and putrid fermentation: he 
afterwards analyzed, feparately, a part of each fubftance in 
thefe different itates, by diftilling it with a fire, graduated in 
the fame manner, and feparating the products, as the diftillation 
itopped, at a given degree of fire. The method of analyzing, 
by diftillation zz vacuo, firft employed by M. Turgot, and as 
yet but little known, is preferred, by the hiftorian of the aca- 
demy, before every other method, as it has the peculiar advan- 
tage of difergaging from mixts their volatile principles, without 
producing in them any material alteration. 

Mem. II. Defigned to prove, that Water is not a _fimple Subs 
fiance, an Element, in the proper Senfe of that Term; but that it 
is fufceptible of Decompofition and Recompofition. By M. Lavo- 
ISiERs——-—=Mem, LIL, la which it is proved, by the Decompofition 
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of Water, that this Fluid is not a fimple Subfiance, and that there 
are feveral Methods cf obtaining the inflammable Air that ferms one 
of its conftituent Principles. By Mefl. Meusnier and Lavo- 
IstER. An experiment, made by M. Macquer in 1776, in- 
duced M. Lavoisier to imagine, that, in the combuftion of 
inflammable air with common air, water is formed. He pre- 
pared an apparatus to make the trial, and derived in effect, from 
this combuftion, a pure water, equal in weight to the two airs 
that were employed in the experiment. He then Jearned, that 
Mr. Cavendifh had obtained water by the fame operation, and, 
fome time after, that M. Adonge had made, with a different 
apparatus, the fame experiment, and deduced from it the fame 
refult, but with a ftill greater degree of precifion, and confe- 
quently of certainty. Nothing is loft in this experiment but 
the light and heat, which efcape through the veilel. 

It was natural to deduce from this experiment the poffibility 
of decompofing water, and feparating inflammable from vital 
air. Several other experiments concurred in leading to the fame 
conclufion ; and this new method of forming water was afcer- 
tained, among others, by thofe of Dr. Priefiley, who rephlo- 
gifticated metallic calxes, by placing them under receivers filled 
with inflammable air, and placed in water, and expofing them 
to the focus of a burning glafs*. “Ihe more that experiments 
of this kind were multiplied, the more it appeared probable thar 
water was zot a fimple fubftance ; and the hopes of decompofing 
it daily increafed. Wehave, in thefe two Memoirs, an account 
of the various operations by which Meff. Mrusnier and La- 
VOISIER arrived at the accomplifhment of their hopes, and of a 
part of the experiments, on which they have founded the theory 
of the formation and decompofition of water, that has been pub- 
lifhed by the Jatter. 

This theory of the decompofition of water, furnifhes a fatis- 
factory explication of feveral important phenomena, fuch as fpi- 
rituous fermentation, and the nutrition of plants by water, 
though plants are combuftible, and, as appears by the experi+ 
ments of Mr. Jngenhouz, exhale an abundant quantity of vita} 
air. With refpect to the latter example, it is certain, that, by 
water’s being the principal agent in the nutrition of plants, we 
are naturally to conclude, that it is decompofed in vegetation ; 
and that the vital air, which is one of its parts, efcapes, while 
the inflammable air unites with the vegetable, and thus contri- 
butes to the formation of the inflammable fubftances which 
enter into its compofition. It is this inflammable air that forms 
the coaly matter of plants, their oils, and every thing that ren- 
ders them combuftible. Thefe different fubftances feem now 





* See Review, Vol. LXXI. p. 112. See alfo Vol. LXXII. p. 243. 
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(at leaft to our authors) to be no more than modifications, as 
yet unknown, of the inflammable principle of water. 

It may be fo: the chemifts, however, have not generally 
adopted the theory of M. Lavoisier. Neverthelefs (obferves 
M. de Condorcet), few chemical theories are built upon principles 
more fimple and conclufive. It cannot be denied that inflam- 
mable air and vital air yield water; and that water produces 
thefe two kinds of air: and as nothing has been pafled over in 
this operation but the light and heat, which have either been 
combined with the water, or feparated from the aeriform fub- 
ftances by combuition, what follows? It follows (continues the 
academical hiftorian), either that the water is formed by thefe 
two fluids, fubftraéting the quantity of light and heat, which 
was, perhaps, one of their conftituent parts, or, that each of 
thefe fluids is no more than water combined with light and heat 
in two different ways. Hitherto we have no direct and pofi- 
tive experiment, which confirms or deftroys either of thefe 
opinions ; in the mean time, therefore, we ought to incline to- 
wards that which appears the moft natural; and this will turn 
the balance in favour of the opinion of M, Lavoisier. 

Until thefe latter times (obferves farther our hiftorian), it was 
a received chemical opinion, that a body, which was obferved 
to derive its formation from the union of two fubfiances, was a 
combination of thefe fubftances: fuch a body was eonfidered as 
a mixt, of which thefe fubftances were the immediate elements, 
But new experiments have induced philofophers to confider this 
principle, which feems fo plain and evident, as fubject to fome 
exceptions: the contrary principle, which follows from thefe, 
bas been equally invalidated, or, at leaft, formidably attacked ; 
** and we may compare chemiftry, in its prefent pofition, to 
thofe ftates which never have been fo near the attainment of a folid 
and GOOD CONSTITUTION, as when they feemed, by their IN- 
TESTINE DISCORDS, to be threatened with entire RUIN.” 

Mem. III. Concerning the Formation of the Acid called fixed Air, 
er chalky Acid, or Acid of Coal. By M. Lavoisier. The 
experiments of this ingenious Academician upon aeriform fub- 
ftances are carried on with a view to the general fyftem which 
he has eftablifhed upon fats, but which he is ftill defirous of 
farther confirming by new experiments; and this Memoir, con- 
cerning the formation of the aeriform chalky acid, is defigned to 
firengthen, with the evidence of proofs, the conjectures be hau 
advanced in preceding publications. 

Mem. IV. Obfervations on the Decompofition of the Nitrous Acid, 
Finsr Memoir. Concerning the Decompofition of Nitre, expofed, 
without any Mixture, to the aftion of Heat. By M. BER- 
THOLLET. | 
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Tn order to afcertain, with precifion, what really paffes in the 
decompofition of Nitre, and to apply it to the explication of 
other phenomena, it is neceflary to confider, not only its pro- 
duéts, but alfo to examine its bafis. Our Author eiaiadi 
relates, in this fir/? Memoir, the obfervations he has made upon 
the bafis of nitre after a perfect deeompofition, and alfo before 
this decompofition was finifhed.—In a fecond Memoir, he pro- 
pofes to relate the experiments he made upon the deeompofition 
of nitre with coal, with fulphur, and with arfenic; and he de- 
figns, in a third, to examine the detonation of nitre with dif- 
ferent metals, 

From the experiments related circumftantially in this firft 
Memoir, M. BerTHOLLET, among other conclufions, deduces 
the two following: 1ft, That nitrous air is the acid of nitre 
overcharged with phlogifton : this air is mifcible with water, 
and, in this mixture, forms, with the alkali, a fale different 
from ordinary nitre. 2dly, That air phlogifticated, and the 
chalky acid, are formed by vital air combined with different 
quantities of phlogifton. 

Mem. V. On a fingular Phenomenon exhibited by Mineral Acids 
during their Concentration; and on a new Method of procuring, with 
facility, Aqua Fortis of the beff Quality. By Meffrs. de Lassone 
and CorNETTE. The fuccefsful employment of mineral acids 
in the ufeful arts and manufactures, 2s well as in chemittry, 
renders the phenomena, that are obfervable in the diftiliation of 
thefe acids, worthy of attention. We learn, in this Memoir, 
that if a mixture of two of thefe acids be diftilled (whether the 
mixture may have been made on purpofe, or found already 
made in the mineral acids that are ufed in manufactures), the 
weightieft of thefe acids will be obtained ina high degree of 
purity, provided the diftillation be made with precaution, and 
that care be taken to fraéture the produéts. ‘This method is 
plain, cheap, and more adapted than any other, to prevent the 
introduction of any foreign matter into the place of that which 
was to be expelled by the operation. 

While the academicians were diftilling thefe acids in the ftate 
of purity, they obferved, that if they are weak, the parts which 
pafs the firft are the leaft concentrated, and the fucceeding ones 
more, proportionably to the time of their paflage, fo that the 
Jaft yields the weightieft and the ftrongeft acid. If, on the 
contrary, the acid has already acquired a certain degree of 
ftrength or concentration, it is about the middle of the diftilla- 
tion that the weightieft and ftrongeft acid is obtained. This 
phenomenon, fingular in itlelf, feems to indicate a method of 
concentrating acids to a very high degree, by repeated diftilla- 
tions, 

ANALYSIS, 
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ANALYSIS, 

This Cuass furnifhes three Memoirs; the fir on ElecFions, 
by Scrutiny. By M. Borpa; the acon, a Lheory of (what 
M. Monee, re Author, calls) Deblazs and Remblais, the mean- 
ing of which terms fee in the Note * ; the third, a Memoir on 
the Calculation of Probabilities. By the Marquis DE Cone 
DORCET, 

MECHANICS, 

Mem. I. Calculations relative to Aeroftatic Balloons; by the late 
Profefflor LEonarp EuLer, as they were found upon his Slate 
after his Death, on the 7th of September 1783. While the mul- 
titude beheld the balloons with gazing faces of aftonifhment and 
applaule, minds of a higher order, and little fufceptible of the 
contagion ef popular impreffions, regarded the fingular pheno- 
menon as very interefting, and paid a juft homage ‘of refpect to 
the ingenious men to whofe invention we are indebted for thefe 
bold and majeftic exhibitions. No mark of attention can cer- 
tainly do them more honour, than that which the celebrated 
EULER paid, almoft in his laft moments, to their curious and 
(perhaps) important difcovery. It was, and indeed could be, 
but a little time before his death, that M. Euter was informed 
of the difcovery of Mefirs. de Adontgolfer : and no fooner had he 
received this information, than he conceived the defign of invef- 
tigating the laws of the vertical motion of a globe, which rifes, 
in a calm air, by the afcenfional force which is derived from its 
levity; but he was carried off by a fudden death, the moment 
after he had chalked upon his black flate the calculation of this 
motion, of which his fon fent a copy to the academy. The 
academy has feized with avidity and zeal the occafion of pub- 
Iifhing it, as the Jaft work of one of thofe men, whofe genius 
and whofe virtues have done the moft honour to human na- 
ture, ** andas a fingular example of that force which the mind 
can exert, even at that moment when an unknown caufe is on 
the very point of deffroying the fecret {prings of intelligence and 
fe.” Thefe are the terms in which the academical hiiterian 

celebrates, and, at the fame time, feems to annihilate Mr. Eu- 
y.2R :—we hope he does not mean fo much as his phrafes hint 5 
for-it would be very unphilofophical], in the good old fenfe of that 
term. 

Mem. Il. Obfervations Theoretical and Experimental on the Ef- 


fe? of Thind mills, and the Form of their Sails. By M. Cou- 


OME. 


* When earth, of whatever mafs or volume, is to be tranfported 
from one piace to another, the volume tranfported is denoted by the 
term Debiai, and the fpace which it occupies after its tranfportation, 
is called Rewblai. 





Mem. III. Concerning @ new Confiru€tion of a Level. 
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By M. pe Foucuy. The ingenious Academician propofes to 
remove, by this invention, the inconveniencies of the different 
levels at telefcope fights, hitherto known, which require, be- 
tween the two fixed parts of the inftrument, either an exact pa- 
rallelifm, or dn inclination determined with the moft rigorous 
precifion. ‘The ufe and conftruction of this level, which is 
placed in a telefcope, in fuch a manner, that each of the two 
glafs tubes may be feen diftinétly, requires precautions, that 


are circumftantially pointed out in the Memoir before us, to © 


which we muft refer the Reader for a more particular account of 
it. The ingenious idea, on which its conftruction is founded, 
may be applied to other ufes, and extended to other inftruments, 
e.g. to the obfervations made at fea, and to the art of pointing 
cannon. 

AsTRONOMY, 

Mem. I. New Analytical Methods of refolving different Aftronoe 
mical Queftions. XVI Memoir, in which the Analytical Formule 
demonftrated in the preceding Memoirs, are applied to the determina- 
tion of the Sun’s Parallax. By M. Dionis pu Srjour. The 
determination of the fun’s parallax is here deduced from the ob- 
fervations of the paflages of Venus in the years 1761 and 1769, 
and our Academician finds it to be about 8 feconds ,’,.. The dit- 
ference between the refults, deduced from each of thefe two 
phenomena, is no more than the fiftieth of a fecond, which is 
an abundant confirmation of the accuracy of this method. 

Mem. II. Concerning the Preceffion of the Equinoxes. By M. 
DE LA LANDE, who eflimates the quantity of the preceflion at 
50 feconds + yearly. 

Mem. III. Concerning Total Eclipfes of the Sun, together with 
Reflections on the Effeéis of the Lunar Atinofphere. By M. Le 
Monnier. It is propofed, in this Memoir, to determine the 
quantity of the infexion which the folar rays undergo in pafling 
near the moon, from the obfervation of eclipfes which have 
been annular in places, where, without this inflexion, they 
muft have appeared total. The refult of thefe obfervations 
makes the quantity of the infexion fomewhat above 24 feconds. 
Other aftronomers of note have concluded from other obferva- 
tions of eclipfes, and the ufe of different methods, that the 
quantity of this inflexion is only 3 feconds, or thereabout. 

We employ here, fays the Hiftorian of the academy, the term 
inflexion of the folar rays, becaufe it exprefles the fact, without 
indicating its caufe, However, continues he, the refraction 
which the folar rays undergo in the atmofphere of the moon, 
furnifh a very plaufible explication of this phenomenon, and 
the only one which hitherto can be looked upon as admiflible. 

Mem. |V. Containing an eafy and cheap Method of converting 
@ Quadrant into an Azimuth Inftrument; or, at lea/t, to make it 
anjwer 
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anfwer all the Purpofes of fuch an Inflrument. By M. pe Foucny, 


As this quadrant, conftru¢ted upon a new plan, is neither 
dearer nor lefs portable than an ordinary one; and as it has all 
the advantages of an azimuth inftrument, which is expenfive 
and not portable, it is, undoubtedly, a ufeful invention. 





ART. VIII. 


Verbandelingen raakende den Natuurlyken in Geopenbaarden Godfdienft, 
&c. i. e. Prize Differtations relative to Natural and Revealed 
Religion : Publifhed by Teyler’s Theological Society at Haarlem. 
Vol. LV. 4to. Haarlem. 1784. 

a fubje&t of the prize diflertations contained in this 

volume is as follows: What were the opinions of the ancient 
philofophers, from THALES and PYTHAGORAS to SENECA, con- 
cerning the life and the flate of the foul after the death of the bady ? 

Since the Varburtonian controverfy on this fubject, the queftion, 

which was far from being fully decided then, has lain pretty 

much dormant; and we are not forry to fee it refumed by the 

Teylertan fociety, and treated by fuch able pens, as thofe to which 

we are indebted for the three diflertations here prefented to the 

public. The gold medal, or firft prize, was unanimovfly ad- 

ssdiaid to the learned and ingenious Dr. WyTTENBACH, pro- 
feflor, lately, of Philofophy, and now of Greek, Belles Lettres, 
and Belgic Hiftory in the /theneum, or Academical School of 
Amfterdam. Among a confiderable number of judges, very 
unequal in Capacity, tafte, and knowledge, a majority is a du- 
bious, but unanimity of fuffrages is a fatisfactory, proof of the 
merit of the competitor who carries off the prize. In the pre- 
fent cafe it was impoffible to hefitate; and yet it muft be con- 
felled, that the fecond and third diflertations, to which two fil- 
ver medals were adjudged, have a very conliderable degree of 
merit, ‘Che latter is anonymous; the former is the production 
ot M. ‘Zerom Vander Bofch, firft clerk to the fecretaries of Am- 
fterdam, and member of feveral Dutch literary focieties. 

When we confider, that the writings of feveral of the philo- 
fophers, whofe fentiments on this important fubject are here 
difcufled, have long perifhed, and that thefe fentiments are only 
to be known by the reports of others ;—that the philofophers 
themfelves were often influenced (or, for political reafons, ap- 
peared to be (o) by popular cpinions, and that their public, or 
exoteric doctrine, was often in contradiction to their fecret and 
philo‘ophical tenets : while, neverthelefs, they are both promif- 
cuoufly inculcated in their writings. When we confider all 
this, we are not at all furprifed to find the three learned Authors 
of thefe diflertations varying in the refults of their examination 
of the fubject propofed. The truthis, that many of the ancient 
philofophers feem not to have known their own mind upon the 
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matter,—no marvel, therefore, that, at the diftance of 17, 205 
or 24 centuries, their opinions fhould be varioufly or imperfectly 
reprefented. Our competitors, however (we repeat it), have 
performed their tafk with ability and learning ; and we propcfe 
in this, and in fome following Number, to communicate to our 
Readers their refpective ftatements of the cafe. We fhall, in 
the prefent Article, confine ourfelves to the DissERTATION of 
Profeflor WyTTENBACH. 

His manner of treating this fubje&, which requires the erudi- 
tion and acutenefs of the critic, as well as the logical precifion, 
and the metaphyfical genius of the philofopher, fhews that he is 
eminently poflefled of both thefe characters, which are too rarely 
found united. He diftinguifhes, in relating the opinions of the 
philofophers, between their pub/ice doGtrines and their /ecret 
tenets, and points out the apophthegms, epifiles, and other produc- 
tions, which ought not to be confidered, as containing always 
the ingredients of their philofophical fyftems; he relates not 
only their tenets, but alfo the arguments and proofs by which 
they fupported them : he draws from the period, in which eacb 
philofopher lived, and from the fect to which he belonged, 
materials for the accurate explication of his rea] fentiments, with 
refpe&t to the future exiftence of the foul, and the mode of its 
exiften:e in another ftate. He derives bis accounts of the ancient 
opinions from the pureft fources of antiquity, and if ever he 
avails himfelf of the labours of modern writers, he is particularly 
careful to confider them as aflociates in inquiry, rather than, 
to follow them as guides. Ge applies, with great feverity, the 
touch-ftone of criticifm, in appreciating the authority of thofe 
paflages that are cited as teftimonies and proofs, in the prefent 
difcuffion, and he interprets, with his ufual erudition and faga- 
city, thefe’ paflages, that they may not be mifunderftood or 
mifapplied ; pointing out clearly their grammatical and original 
fignification, alfo the additional fenfe they acquire from fuch cir- 
cumftances, as the fect the author embraced, or his peculiar 
manner of {peaking and writing. ‘Thefe are the rules which 
M. WytrensBacu prefcrides to himfelf in treating this fub- 
jet, and he never lofes fight of them through the whole of bis 
Differtation, of which, we prefume, the following fummary will 
not be difagreeable to cur Readers. 

His Difcourfe is divided into twelve fe@tions, In the firf, 
he treats of THaALes, and the onic fcheol, the moft eminent 
members of which were Epimenides, Poaerecydes, Anaximander, 
Anaxagoras, and Archclaus. As, in examining the optnicns 
of thefe philofophers, he goes over the fame ground, that has 
been trod by a mulutude of inquirers, who have preceded him 
in the fame refearches, we cannot expect much new difcovery 
from his Jearaed labours. He has, indeed, thrown new lighe 
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upon feveral paflages of ancient authors, that have been incofé 
re€tly publifhed, or injudicioufly interpreted : fo that the philo. 
Jogift will often be entertained with an elegant repa/?, which will 
exhibit no more to the philofopher than his darly bread, and, 
perhaps, not fomuch. JBut the peculiar merit of this perform- 
ance is, that it comprehends, in a moderate compafs, the ef. 
fential branches of the doctrine of all the ancient philofophers, 
on the important fubjects under confideration, clearly and con- 
fiftently expofed, and is the precious quinteffence of innumes 
rable volumes, extracted with the moft accurate judgment and 
precifion. We fhall confine ourfelves to the refults of each 
fection ; for the details are too copious for abridgment, and 
indeed, they are often more copious than was neceflary. 

The doctrine of Thales (who either never wrote, or whofe 
writings perifhed in a very remote period), our Author takes 
from Ariltotle’s account of it; and it was only by drawing a 
confequence of his own, from the Thalefian doétrine, of an 
internal principle of motion and fenfation in man, that the 
Stagyrite reprefented this chief of the Lonic {chool, as believing 
the foul’s immortalitv.. Our Author adopts this conclufion with 
a ready facility, and reduces the doctrine of ‘Thales to the fol- 
lowing propofition, that the fouls of men are parts of the foul of 
the world, which moves the univerfe, and that, confequently,. they da 
not perifh with the body. 

Anaxagoras has been looked upon as the ancient philofopher 
who (betore Socrates) aflerted, with the leaft ambiguity, the 
immortality of the foul. To this has been objected, an account 
given of the opinions of this philofopher by an ancient writer *, 
which account our Author happily rectifies from Stotzeus + and 
Ariftotle {, and removes the objection entirely. 

As no fragment of the Ionic philofophers has efcaped the 
ruins of time, all that we know of their tenets is collected from 
authors pofterior to them; and it appears highly probable, 
that their doctrine was the fame with that which has been 
already attributed to Thales. What opinion they entertained 
concerning the /fate and condition of the foul after death, we do 
not learn from any writer. But though, fays our Author, this 
is not, any where, clearly and pofitively mentioned, it may be 
deduced as a confequence, from a tenet which they held, even 
that confcioufne[s, and a kind of perfonality, will fubjift in the foul 
after death, and will not be removed by its re-union, or return to the 
divine nature. This is certainly a very important tenet with 
refpedt to the fubject here difcufled. M. WyTTENBACH at- 





* De Placitis Philofophorum, iv. 3. and v. 25. a work falfely at- 
tributed to Plutarch. 
t In Eclog. Phyfic. p. 93. t Arift. de Anima, i. 2. 2g. 
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tributes it boldly to the Ionic fages, but w'thout either quota- 
tion or proof. Were this matter well cleared up, it would 
nearly overturn the Warburtonian hypothefis, with refpect to 
the queftion under confideration. 
Our Author concludes this fection by obferving, that the 
Tonic fages did not, like the Pythagoreans and Platonifts, in- 
culcate the immortality of the foul as the foundation of their 
fyftem, but as a confequence deducible from their doétrine 
concerning the principles or elements of nature, 
PytHaGoras and his difciples come next in review, and 
their doctrines and opinions are largely difcuffed in the fecond 
fection. Here M. WytTTenpacn has a labyrinth, and one of 
the darkeft kind, to pa(s through, without a clue, and, what is 
{till worfe, with beftating, ignorant, and fometimes fallacious 
guides: he has falfe lights to avo:d, dark fayings to unriddle, 
doubts to difpel, and contradiétions to encounter. His courage, 
however, and circumfpection, feconded by great erudition and 
good philofophy, carry him through this cloudy region with 
tolerable fuccefs, and we have followed him with Jefs perplexity, 
than we did any of his predeceflors in this ambiguous journey. 
We formerly travelled through ic with Brucker, but with- 
out light or fatisfaGtion: the glimpfes which we have re- 
ceived from the critical and philofophical tapers of our Author, 
fhew us, as in a twilight, the following tenets ;—that, with 
refpecét to the nature and permanence of the foul, its fuperior 
excellence, when compared with the body, and its participation 
of a divine natufe, the Pythagoreans embraced the prevailing 
tenets of the Ionic fchool—but that with refpect to the flate and 
ondition of the foul in a future life, they went much farther, and 
akin amply on this head, which the Ionics (for as much as 
we know of their doé “rine) left almoft unnoticed. For they 
taught a tranjmigration of fouls (not a perpetual one, as fome have 
erroneoully imagined), which was te be fucceeded by their re-union 
sith the fupreme caufe and fource of their exiftence, after they were 
purified ; and they accommodated the fables of ihe poets concerning the 
infernal regions to this opinion, ‘hey, moreover, included in 
this do@rine, that mo/? ancient belief of a ftate of rewards and 

puntfhments, which the earlie oft fages had deduced from their perfuafion 
of the providence, or moral government of the Deity. Our Author’s 
proofs and ijluftrations of thefe tenets are refpe€table, acute, 
and learned, and wi'l certainly give fingular pleafure, in the 
perufa!, to the more enlightened part of our readers, into whole 
hands this Differtation may fall. 

The Eleatic Philofophers come forward with their opinions on 

this important fubject, in the third SecTIon. Here we meet 
with many jarring notions, and a difgufting heap of fentclets 
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jargon, on which M, WytTensacu difplays (we think), with 
too much condefcenfion, his critical fagacity. For furely the 
ravings of Parmenides about heat and cold as the principles of 
intelligence, and the follies of Zeno, who added drynefs and 
moifiure to thefe two principles, to lend them a helping hand in 
the production of thought, are extravagant in the higheft and 
moft abfurd degree. Not wifer are the atomic and atheiftical 
fyftems of Leucippus and Democritus; for, notwithftanding the 
eminent erudition and genius of the latter, it may be faid, with 
truth, that never did infanity and prefumption appear more 

palpably in the formation of any fyftem than they do in his, 
The fourth fe€tion exhibits a very interefting and luminous 
view of the philofophy of Socrates, relative to the foul’s im- 
mortality. The perfuafion which this venerable father of true 
philofophy entertained of a future ftate, and of the happinefs 
of good men after death, is generally known. His pretended 
doubts (which have been exaggerated by fome narrow-minded 
theologifts who feem to envy the pagans the portion of light 
which they enjoyed) proceeded from his modefty; and have 
not fome of the beft minds their dark moments even under a 
better difpenfation ? Socrates left no writings; and it is from 
Xenophon and Plato, that we derive our information with re- 
foeét to his doétrine. In the writings of the former, Socrates 
fpeaks but /eldom and obfcurely of the foul’s immortality ; but 
in thofe of the latter, he creats this fubject frequently, amply, and 
every where difcovers a full conviction of this truth, which is 
fo friendly to man, and ennobles his exiftence, But as Plato is 
known to have often delivered his own opinions in the name of 
Socrates, M. WyTTENBACH jultly obferves, that we fhould 
take care, not to attribute to the latter all the tenets that he is 
reprefented as maintaining in the dialogues of his difciple. He, 
however, fhews, with the cleareft evidence, that this fhould 
not induce any to doubt of the perfect conviction which 
Socrates had of the foul’s immortality: he unfolds, with admire 
able acutenefs and judgment, the reafons that engayed Xenophon 
to enlarge fo little on this part of his mafter’s doctrine, which 
Plato had fo amply difplayed ; he fhews, moreover, that, in the 
Phado of the latter, the genuine opinions of Socrates are diftina- 
ly related, and that, even from what Xenophon fays of his 
notions concerning the Divine providence, and the excellent and 
exalted nature of the human mind, his belief of the toul’s future 
and eternal ftate was clearly deducible. | 
In the fifth fection, we have the doétrine of PLATo, on the 
fubje& in queftion, amply and ingenioufly deduced from the 
Timaus, the Ad:no, the Phedo, the Gorgias, and the Republic. 
The genius and fpirit of thefe dialogues are happily elucidated ; 
the arguments they contain in fayour of a future ftate, and the 
. deicriptions 
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defcriptions they exhibit of its nature and circumftances, are 
elegantly reprefented. The refult of the whole (fetting afide a 
multitude of fancies, fables, and poetical allegories) comes to 
this,—that the fouls of men retain their e/fential nature and 
ualities in a future ftatemthat, after the death of the body, 
they will be judged, rewarded, or punifhed—that punifhments 
will be employed as remedies, to all fuch as are fufceptible of 
amendment, while fuch as are incurable fhall always remain in 
Jartarus, as examples to deter others from wickednefs—that 
thofe fouls which have exercifed their faculties in the contempla- 
tion of truth, preferved their purity, and remained free from 
the contagion of fenfuality, and corporeal voluptuoufnefs, fhall 
be raifed to the celeftial manfions, remain with the gods, and no 
more return to bodies—but that thofe which have contraéted 
preater ftains of corruption, and have heen fmitten with the 
contagion of fenfual pleafure, are firft purged and punifhed, 
not, however, without alfo receiving rewards for the good 
which they have done; but after a long revolution of years, 
they return into new bodies, and follow the kind of life 
that is the object of their choice, and that, again, after the 
death of the body they fhall be happy or miferable, proportion- 
ably as they have been virtuous or vicious in this life. Finally, 
Plato held, that thofe fouls only, which had purified them- 
felves by philofophy, from all the contagion of corporeal plea- 
fures, returned to the ancient and primitive ftate of felicity, 
from which mankind had fallen, into mortal bodies. Here the 
elect are likely to be the fmalleft number. 

Thus Pravro gave to the Pythagorean metempfychofis a philo- 
fophical afpeét, and endeavoured to explain it in a manner con- 
formable to the nature of the human mind, which, by the care- 
ful culture of its rational powers, or the indulgence of its lower 
appetites and paflions, may arife to exalted degrees of happinefs 
and perfection, or fink into great degradation and mifery. He 
was undoubtedly a firm aflertor of the foul’s immortality, which 
he founded upon a variety of arguments, fome highly probable, 
others rather obfcure, but all containing materials from which 
the improved philofophy of after-times drew fuller difplays of 
light and evidence on this important fubje&t. We cannot help 
obferving, with refpect to this latter refleClion, that philofophy 
has never been fo ingenious in forming arguments to fupport 
this great truth, as fince it has been brought to light by the 
gofpel, as a faé?; for when we know that a thing zs, we are 
very dexterous in finding out reafons why it /heuld be. 

Plato’s fucceflors in the five academies, as they are called, did 
not, all, perfevere in his doétrine, In the firft, or ancient 
academy, Speufippus, and more efpecially Crautor, adhered to 


his opinions concerning the foul’s immortality. But ARISTOTLE, 
Li 2 whofe 
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whofe philofophy, on this head, is the fubjeét of the fixth fec- 
tion, differed confiderably from his mafter, and fet up a new 
{chool in the Lyceum. Great difputes have been carried on about 
the fentiments 7 this eminent man, concerning the nature and 
immortality of the foul; M. WyrTensacu reviews the con- 
troverfy with his ufual attention and care, and though he feems 
more inclined to reprefent the philofophers as believers than as 
unbelievers, in this matter (in which we think both his candid 
good fenfe and critical erudition, much furer guides than the 
harfh decifions of the /Varburtenian hypothe/is, which feems only 
invented to ferve a particular purpole), yet he finds himéfelf 
obliged to acknowledge, that the fentiments of ARISTOTLE, on 
this important fubjecét, are exceedingly obfcure. They appear, 
indeed, fo obfcure to us, that we have always thought them 
dubitnet, and confidered his real opinion, with refpee to the foul’s 
immortality, as a problem. Though we think that Warburton 
fet down haftily many philofophers as unbelievers, in confe- 
quence of an undue interpretation of their mode of expreffion, 
and from not confidering that, in thofe remote ages, poetical 


fancy had a greater influence in the formation of their phrafes 


than logical precifion, yet we will not deny, that fome eminent 
men laboured under the frenzy of atheifm; the ftrange cafe 
has even happened in the prefent age of light and philofophy. 
With refpect to Ari/fotle, our Author thinks, that he really 
maintained, though with much ob{fcurity of expreffion, the im- 
mortality of the foul, but faid nothing pofitively concerning the 
nature and circumftances of a future {tate ; and that, “after 
having attributed immortal life to the foul (7. e. to the Novs 
mpaxrixos, or active intelligence), he fuppofed that, by its 
feparation from the /en/itve part of heman nature, its future life 


would be deprived of memory, defire, pleafure, pain, and’ 


knowledge of individual objects, 

M. WyTTrensac# deduces this ftatement of the doGrine of 
the Stagyrite from various fources. Firft, be alleges the tetti- 
monies of Hierockes and Sunplicius ; but as thele philofophers, 
aod, indeed, moit of the doctors af the Alexandrian fchool, 
were ardently defirous of forming a coalition between Ariftotle 
and their mafter Plato (when they faw the opinians of the former 
gaining ground), and moreover, as thefe teftimonies were op- 
pofed by others, which tpoke a contrary language, we do not 
think this fource turnifbes much iatisfaory evidence in the 
cafe. Cicero’s teltumony, alleged by our Author, is, perhaps, 
of more weight; yet this teltimony is not direct; it is only a 
conclufion d:awn by Cicero from Ariftotle’s docirine concern- 
ing the entelecheia, or fifth element, which is a principle too 
obicurely defined, and too Jiith: underftood to admit of any 


fatisfahory conciulion, except the negative one, that the 


foul 
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feu! (or entelecheia) is not grofs or vifible matter. Our Author 
draws more evidence, in this matter, from certain paflages in 
the efoterical writings of the Stagyrite that are yet extant, and 
from the accounts of his dia/ogues, that are loft, which we have 
from Proclus and Plutarch,—but after all, with refpect to 
Ariftotle’s pfychology, we are much in the dark, 

Our Author difpatches the Cynics, after having allowed them 
to appear for a moment, and to bark a little in the feventh 
Section. The Stozes, and their do&irine, are paffed in review in 
the eighth fection, nor do they occupy our Author long, fince it 
is generally agreed, that they looked upon the foul both as 
material and mortal—a ftrange doCctrine, furely, to be held by a 
fe&t, which placed man’s chief good in virtue, entertained bigh 
notions of the excellence and dignity of human nature, and, in 
fome fenfe, made it a partaker of the divine. There were fome 
variations, indeed, in the fentiments of the ancient and modern 
Stoics with refpect to the future condition and duration of the 
foul; the former fuppofing it to continue for a certain time 
after death, the Jatter, or at leaft the greateft part of them 
maintaining, that it was extinguifhed at the diflolution of the 
body. They all, however, agreed in holding, that human fouls 
are not immortal,—that thofe whofe duration is the moft con- 
fiderable, will be diflolved at the gener2] conflagration, and 
blended with the Divine fire (i. e. the Deity), and lofe that 
confcioufnefs and intelligence, in which the life of the foul con- 
fits ; and that their duration, moreover, will be proportioned to 
their virtue. 

The dodtrine of Cicero is, with great accuracy, delineated 
and illuftrated in the tenth Seétion. Though he was an academic, 
he was far from being a fceptic on the fubjeét under confidera- 
tion. It is very abfurd to accufe the academics of fcepticifm, 
becaufe they applied the term probable to what other fects called 
certain; the difference here was in their /anguage and not in their 
perfuafion; and, befide, as our Author juttly obferves, the 
academics, long before Cicero’s time, had departed almoft en- 
tirely from the Pyrrhonifm of Arcefilas. It appears evidently, 
from our Author’s review of the philofophy of Cicero, that this 
iiluftrious Roman embraced firmly the opinion of Plato concern- 
ing the foul’s immortality,—that he confirmed this opinion by 
arguments drawn from the divine origin of the human mind, 
its innate activity, and the providence of the Supreme Being,— 
that, with an ecleéfic fpirit, he drew from the writings, both 
of the Peripatetics and Stoics, materials to reinforce his doc- 
trine,—that he held a ftate of rewards, which confifted in the 
foul’s return to God in the celeftial manfions, and alfo believed, 
that the wicked would be punifhed by an exclufion from thefe 
feats of felicity, and a confinement to fome region near the 
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earth, only, indeed, for atime, as their pains were to have an 
end, and they were, fooner or later, to return to the Deity, and 
to the feats of the blefled. 

The fpace between Cicero and Seneca is filled, in the eleventh 
Sedtion, with a very numerous lift of philofophers, of different 
fe&ts, of which we have little more than the names. It has 
been generally thought, that, in the Auguftan age, the greateft 
pat of the philofophers were Epicureans; which opinion our 
Author rejeéts and refutes. The bottle-companions of Auguf- 
tus may have been Epicureans, and fuch, perheps, rather in 
practice than in profeffion: but his principal mafters in philo- 
fophy were, Atbenodorus the Stoic, Arcus the Academic, and 
Nicclzus Damajcanus the Peripatetic. 

Seneca, and his doctrine, occupy the twelfth and laft Se&ion, 
and terminate this learned and ingenious Difcourfe. But how 
are the glaring contradictions, that torment the candid inquirer 
in the writings of this eminent man, to be reduced to any fixed 
and confiftent doctrine? Our Author attempts the difficult 
tafk: how he fucceeds, the Reader who is curious may fee 
in the Differtation, to which we refer him. He thinks that all 
theie jarring paflages, with proper modifications, are reducible 
to the ancient ftoical fyem. But, with /uch modifications, the 
Syncretifis need not defpair of uniting all the Chriftian churches ; 
nay, perhaps, of blending with them fome of the Pagan. 

The GENERAL CONCLUSION which our Author draws from 
all thefe doctrines of the ancient fages, is, that they went a 
confiderable length in proving that the foul furvives the death 
of the body; but that their attempts to afcertain its ftate and 
condition, after its feparation from the body, were much lefs 
fuccefsful,—that among the aflertors of immortality, Plato and 
Cicero deferve the firft rank—that the arguments of the ancient 
fages in favour of this doctrine, were derived from two fources, 
from the neceflity of future rewards and punifhments under the 
moral government of God, and from the nature and faculties 
of the human mind—that thofe who believed that the foul fur- 
vived the diflolution of the body, confidered it as a partaker of 
the Divine Nature, or a part of the Deity, as it is endowed 
with intelligence, and has, in itfelf, the principle of its 
actions; and therefore fuppofed either with Pythagoras and 
Plato, that it will exift a/ways, or with the Stoics, that it will 
exift for @ certain time, and be at length abforbed in the Divine 
Nature, its original clement. 
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ArT. IX. 


Verbandelingen van het Bataaffch Genoot{chap, Fc. Tranfa&tions 
of the Batavian Society at Rotterdam. Vol. VII. Rotterdam. 
1783. 

REVIOUS tothe prize diflertations in this volume, are 
fome obfervations by D. KLINKENBERG, on the planet dif- 
covered by Mr. Herfchel, and by him denominated the Georgium 

Sidus.s M.KLInKENBERG fuppofes it to be the fame which 

Tycho Brahé imagined to be a fixed ftar, and called the twenty 

feventh in the tail of Capricorn. Of this ftar, four obferva- 

tions are preferved in Tychonis Brahé Hiftoria Calefis, publifhed 
at Aug/burg, 1666, by Lucius Barrettus. Thele are alfo extant 
in a manufcript belonging to the Prince of Orange, and authen- 
ticated by the fignature of that celebrated Aftronomer. The 
firft of thefe obfervations was on the 30th of Odtober 1589, 
when its fouthern declination is faid to have been 17° 12°5, but 
to this, in the publication of Barrettus, the following note is 
fubjoined ; Vel in numero, quota fit, erratum eft, aut declinatio eft 
erronea: for this, therefore, our ingenious calculator fubftitutes 
15° 12. In,the fecond obfervation, which was made on the 
2oth of November 1589, 26° 41°} is noted, as its diftance 
from the fecond ftar in Pifces. The third obfervation, on the 
22d of September 1590, gives its declination 10° 55° fouth; 
and in the fourth, on the roth of November of the {ame year, 
its fouthern declination was found to be 15° 25%. This ftar, 
in Tycho Brahé’s catalogue, is noted as being, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1601, in longitude 2c° 16° of Aquarius, and 
latitude ten minutes fouth. By comparing thefe data, and 
from them calculating the path of this planet, down to the pre- 

fent time, he concludes it to be the fame which Mr. Herfchel ° 

obferved ; and computes its mean diftance from the fun to be 
81,943,585 femi-diameters of the earth’s orbit; and its period 
of revolution, 81 years, 93 days, 13 hours, and 57 minutes, 
The Prize Memorrs take up the principal part of this 
volume: the firft is a diflertation by Dr. YPEY, to which the 
gold medal was adjudged, as the beft anfwer to the following 
queftion, propofed by the Society: ‘* Does the principle of 
animal life, with refpect to its exiftence, operation, continu- 
ance, and extinction, depend upon the immediate influence of 
any other principle or power in Nature, fuch as air, fire, elec- 
tricity, magnetifm, &c.? If it be thus dependent; by what 
experiments and obfervations may this be proved? And, what 
ufeful confequences er maxims may be deduced from it ?’ 

A diflertation upon a queftion, which involves fo many abe 
ftrufe points, muft neceflarily be chiefly conjectural ; nor do we 


find that Dr, Yrry’s conjectures are materially different from 
L1l4 thofe 
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thofe which are now generally made on this fubje€t; and with 
which, in all probability, mankind muft reft fatished, till ie 
fhall pleate the Author of their being to enlarge their faculties, 
and to draw afide the veil, which conceals the mode of his 
operating in the various parts of creation. The Doétor fup- 
pofes the foul, confidered as a fentient principle, to refide in 
the fenforium commune, or in that part of the medulla oblongata, 
whence the nerves take their rife. “This he imagines to be the 
feat of the wital principle, and that this, by means of a /iuid, 
fecreted from the blood, in the cortical part of the brain, and 
circulating in the nerves, is, through their various ramifications, 
communicated to the different parts of the body. This nervous 
fluid is, according to Dr. YPey, the principle and main {pring 
| of animal life; which, by its rapid motion, caufes the con- 
i traction of the wiiioales fibres, though the manner in which it 
operates upon them cannot be determined. He then invefti- 
gates its properties, and endeavours to fhew, that as it is un- 
like every known fluid, or principle in nature, dt cannot be de- 
pendent upon the immediate influence of any of thefe; and 
by concludes in the words of Haller, Quid vetat, uti a rae di- 
} werfum ignem effe, ab utrogue magnetis materiam, ab omnibus aérem 
fF diflare nunc confiat, quin etiam id pr rm - unice per effedius 
p notum, elementum fit? 
Among. the properties of the nervous fluid, Dr. YPEY 
i afcribes to it a Capacity of moving with the aftonifhing velocity 
) cf gcoo feet in a fecond of time. This, he fays, Haller has 
demonftrated, But is it not rather too bold to give the name 
of demonftration, to a conclufion, however juft, from premiles 
} which are not univerfally granted ? Both the late and the pre- 
fent Profeflor AZouro, who, as authorities on this fubj-ét, are 
inferjor to none, are of a very different opinion. The former, 
in his Anatomy of the Nerves, has afferted, that there is no necef- 
fity for fuppofing an extremely rapid motion of the nervous 
fluid ; and the Jatter, in his obfervations on the firudiure and 
funElions of the nervous fyflem, alleges that there is no proof that 
any very fubtile fluid 1s conveyed by the nerves with great 
velocity, and imagines that their energy depends on a matter 
capable of being aticéted by fimple preflure. 
i Dr. YPey oppofes Haller’s theory of an irritability inherent 
in the mufcular fibres, and maintains, that their contraGing, 
upon being ftimulated, is owing entirely to the feniibility of the 
nerves, which, by fuch numberlefs and infinitely {mall ramifi- 
cations, are diftributed among the mufcles, that it is impoffidle 
to touch any part of the latter without affecting fome minute 
branch of the former. On this fubjeé&t Dr. Ypey’s reafoning 
appears to be judicious; and we think this the beit part of his 
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The moft valuable piece in this volume, is a differtation by Dr. 
Van Marum and M. Paets Van Troostwyk, to whom a 
old medal was adjudged, concerning the Phenomena exhibited 
by the Eieéirophorus, and the beft manner of confirudting this in- 


firument. 
The phenomena here defcribed, are chiefly thofe which re- 


late to the contrary eletricities of the oppofite furfaces of the 
electric plate, and, confequently, in certain circumftances, of 
the upper and Jower plates. Thefe are illuftrated by a fet of 
fimple and judicious experiments, and are, in a clear and con- 
vincing manner, accounted for, upon the principles of Dr. 
Franklin’s theory. 

In the fecond part of their differtation, they treat of the con- 
flruction of the ele&rophorus, and defcribe that which, after 
trying a great variety of inftruments, was found capable of 
being moit powerfully excited, of retaining its electricity 
Jongeft, and when weakened, of being moft {peedily reftored to 
its greateft power. 

Their mode of comparing the electrical powers of different 
electrophori, was, by counting the number of fparks by which 
each charged a coated jar to a certain degree, afcertained by its 
fpentaneous explofion on the ball of Mr, Lane’s electrometer, 
at a given diftance. In this manner they tried feveral electric 
plates made of different fubftances, as glafs, fulphur, gum lac, 
&c.; but none of thefe were found to fucceed fo well, asa 
compofition confifting of +; rofin, 3; gum lac, <% pitch, and 3% 
Venice turpentine. This was the invention of Mr. ‘fobu Cuth- 
bert{-n, of Amfterdam, of whofe ingenuity in this line we have 
elfewhere made mention. A plate of this compofition, a quarter 
of an inch thick, and with its upper furface rough, was found 
capable of much greater electrical power than a thicker plate, 
or one with a polifhed furface. ‘They advife that the upper 
plate be made of thin board, with a rim of wood raifed two 
inches about its edge, well rounded off, and the whole covered 
with tin foil. For the lower plate they fubftitute a piece of 
linen, ftretched over a hoop, and alfo covered with tin foil. 
To prevent the diffipation of the eleétric fluid, they give a thin 
coat of an eleétric varnifh to both the conducting plates. It 
alfo appears from thefe experiments, that, for an electric plate 
of the above compofition, the beft rubber is cat’s fkin, with the 
hair on. From their beft electrophorus, the electric plate of 
which was 18 inches diameter, they found that the ftrongeft 
fparks were obtained, when the upper plate was raifed to the 
height of feven inches ; the lower plate connected with good 
conductors, and both the conducting plates were touched at the 
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In order to raife the upper plate more conveniently and regus 
larly, its filken cords may be faftened to a line, which may run 
over a little pulley, in a pillar fcrewed into the apparatus, 

This volume concludes with two Memoirs, by J. VAN DER 
Haar, Surgeon in Bois le Duc. The one is § On the ill cone 
fequences arifing from applying {pirituous tin€tures and exfic- 
cating powders to carious and denudated bones; and the advane 
tage of digeftive applications in fuch cafes.’ 

After producing feveral arguments againft the former mode, 
which our Author acknowledges he once followed; and relating 
feveral inftances in which the latter was attended with fuperior 
fuccefs, he concludes with this liberal and ingenuous obfervas 
tion; ‘ that they who, in the praétice of furgery, acknowledge 
their own errours, and purfue the guidance of nature, how- 
ever this may, with fome, diminifh their reputation for learn- 
ing, are the moft ufeful, both to themfelves and to the com.mu- 
nity.’ 

The other Memoir is * concerning the utility of a preparatory 
bandage in operations for the cure of the hare-lip.’ 

This bandage, which Mr. VAN DER HAAR advifes the pa- 
tient to wear for two or three weeks previous to the operation, 
confifts of a broad filler, that pafles over the crown of the head, 
and ferves to fupport a narrow double-headed bandage, rolled 
feveral times round the back part of the head and the face, and 
crofled upon the upper lip; with proper comprefles upon the 
cheeks. 





ART. X. 


J. H. Van Swinpen Oratio de Hypothefibus Phyficis, quomodo fint 
e mente NewrTont intelligende. A Difcourfe on Phytical Hypo- 
thefes, and on Sir Ifaac Newton’s Sentiments concerning them ; 
delivered on the 25th of April 1785, in the Academical Hall in 
Amfterdam ; by J. H. Van Swinpen, on being appointed Pro- 
feflor of Natural Philofophy, Mathematics, and Aftronomy. 4to. 
Amfterdam. 1785. 


HIS Oration difplays extenfive reading, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the hiftory of philofophy. The learned 
Profeflor divides phyfical hypothefes into three clafles. The 
firfi comprehends thofe of the Cartefians, which, though the 
mere inventions of a romantic imagination, and not founded on 
an inveftigation of Nature, are confidently aflumed as the caufes 
of every phenomenon. He produces feveral inftances of the ab- 
furd tendency of this mode of philofophifing, from the writings 
of Des Cartes, and of his followers, among whom he takes par- 
ticular notice of Hlooke, Huygens, and the 4bbé Privat de Moe 
lieres; and obferves, that it itrikes at the firft principles of all 
oyr 
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our knowledge: for, according to this, we muft begin by in- 
venting fome hypothefis (whether true or falfe is of little con- 
fequence) concerning the manner in which the Deity has 
effected all things ; and hence deduce, not fo much what really 
is, as what ought to be; for nothing is to be admitted, except 
what can be accounted for, according to the aflumed hypo- 
thefis. The /econd clafs confills of thofe hypothefes which are 
founded on a careful examination of phenomena, and lead us 
to form a probable conjecture concerning their caufes, Under 
this head, our Author mentions Newton's hypothefis, * that 
all things may perhaps be originated by xther.’ The third divi= 
fon contains thofe hypothefes which are peculiar to experi- 
mental philofophy, which are collected by induction, from 
experiments made, and phenomena obferved. Here, he cen- 
fures thofe who confider the Newtonian philofophy as merely 
experimental, and entirely reject all hypothefes.—Hence he 
concludes, * that, fo far from being averfe to phyfical hypo- 
theles of the two latter clafles, Sir J/aac Newton had recourfe to 
them ; that he juftly confidered them as conftituting a part of 
the beit method of philofophifing, and worthy the attention of 
all true philofophers ; provided they proceed with the prudence, 
fagacity, and modefty of Newton, and are particularly careful, 
that they never fubttitute thefe, while mere hypothefes, for 
principles ; nor confougd facts with them.’ 





ArT. XI. 


Nouveaux Mémoires de I’ Academie des Sciences et de Belles Lettres de 
Berlin. i. e. New Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences and Belles 
Lettres of Berlin. For the Year 1782.—Concluded: See our lak 


Appendix, Pp. 559- 

Continuation of the Clafs of SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
Mem. II. Q-HE Newrontran Lucretius. By M. ve Sack. 

This is a very fingular title; the Memoir alfo is 

fingular: nay, the punctuation is fingular; and not only fin- 
gular, but fo abfurd and perverfe, that one would imagine that 
the ingenious Author had condefcended to play tricks with his 
readers in order to puzzle them. However that may be, the 
fubftance of this Memoir is pregnant with fubtile difcuffion and 
deep fpeculation ; and {peculation and conjecture are here highly 
recommended, as adapted to fuggeft the cleareft points of view, 
to direct the philofopher in his obfervations and experiments. 
We cannot explain the defign of M. Le SaGE in this Memoir, 
better than by ufing his own words for that purpofe. 

‘ I propofe to make it appear, that if the Epicureans have 
formed as juft ideas of cofmography (7. e. of the figure of the 


earth) as even feveral of theit cotemporarics, whom they were 
too 
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too negligent to confult, and if they had poffefled any tolerable 
fhare of the geometrical knowledge that was common in their 
time, they would probably have difcovered, without much pains, 
the laws of univerfal gravity, and its mechanical caufe,—/aws, 
whofe difcovery and demonftration conftitute the chief glory of 
the greateft genius that ever exifted,—a cau/e, which the greateft 
philofophers were, fora long time, ambitious of inveftigating, 
and which their fucceflors, at prefent, cefpair of finding out. 
So that the famous laws of Kepler, which were difcovered fome- 
what lefs than two centuries ago, partly by gratuitous conjec- 
tures, and partly by a multitude of uncertain efforts and trials, 
would have been no more than particular and inevitable corolla- 
vies from the general principles and Juminous views which thefe 
ancient philofophers might have derived, with the utmoft fa- 
cility, from what may properly be called the mechanifm of 
nature. ———How the Author makes this appear, the curious 
reader will perhaps leara by perufing this Memoir ; we have not 
been fo happy. 
BeLtLes LETTRES. 

Mem. I. Concerning the different Forms, and the beft Form, of 

Civil Government. Read at a public meeting of the Academy, 


on the 2gth of January 1784, the King’s Anniverfary. By the. 


Baron de Hertgeers, Minifter of State, and Member of the 
Academy. 

This Memoir was formerly publifhed ina feparate pamphlet; 
and as we found nothing new in it, upon a fubject which has 
been nearly exhaufted by a multitude of very able writers in the 
Britifh ifles, we did no more than fimply announce it *, with 
an ainple eftufion of applaufe to the fagacity, knowledge, and 
good intention of the very ingenious and refpectable Author, 
Some farther notice of it may, perhaps, be expecied and de- 
fired, and if fo, this is the place to take it again into confider- 
ation. 

Qur Author adopts Montefquien’s idea, that all known or pof- 
fible forms of government may be reduced to three claffes, the 
monarchical, the defpotic, and the republican. We feel rather in- 


clined to reduce them to two, 2s defpoti/n (where there is no 


Jaw but mere will) cannot be called, with any propriety, a form 
of government; it is only a ftate of involuntary fervitude to 
lawlefs power, where the public felicity is not even the pretended 
end of fovereignty, where even the humanity and beneficence of 
the chief is the eff Ct of perfona! virtue, and not of civil obliga- 
tion ; and where, ina word, there is no engagement or promife 
on the part of the ruler, that gives even a verbal fecurity for the 
property, honour, or even for the life of the fubjeét. Our 





* See Vol, LXI. p. 468. 
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Author himfelf acknowledges, that it is no more than the abufé 
of monarchy. 

An hereditary monarchy, tempered and modified by goed fun- 
damental laws, is the form of government which our noble Aca- 
demician confiders as the moft adapted to promote the happinefs 
of a people ; and when he compares this form with an arifocracy 
and a democracy, which are the two fubdivifions of repudbiican go- 
vernment, we mult confefs, that the reafons on which he founds 
the preference he gives it above thefe patrician or popular forms, 
are f{pecious, and even more than fpecious. ‘That none of the 
three is the beft form of government, will, we hope, appear evi- 
dent before we conclude this article; but that the firft, confi- 
dering the actual ftate of human nature, is attended with lefs 
calamity than the two laft, efpecially in powerful {lates and ex- 
tenfive territories, is a truth, both confonant to reafon, and 
confirmed by experience. 

Hiftory, fays our Author, proves, by ftriking and accumu- 
lated examples, that a republican, and more efpecially an ari- 
ftocratical government, degenerates more frequently into defpo- 
tifm than monarchy, and that its moft brilliant and profper- 
ous periods are thofe in which its power, concentrated in one or 
a few hands, makes it aflume the fpirit and! energy of a mo- 
narchical fovereignty. With refpect to democracy, its incon- 
veniences and defects, in populous and extenfive territories, are 
palpable. In fuch a government, power refides in the multi- 
tude, and the very nature of things, as well as the voice of ex- 
perience, teach us, how impoffible it is to unite the fentiments 
and efforts of a prodigious number of independent individuals 
in any one cafe, fo as to make them concur in promoting the 
public good. So many men, fo many minds, fays the wife old 
proverb. Befide, as every individual is not, in every cafe, 
perfonally interefted in the good of the ftate, as a monarch is 
(or ought to think himfelf), there are always men of ambitious 
or reftlefs fpirits, who grafp at power, and are never at reft une 
til they have ufurped the whole, or a principal part of the go- 
vernment. If Athens had her 4riffides, who fouzhs her batties, 
and, when her dangers were difpeiled, retired from the pomp 
and fplendor of victory into the fhade of private lile, fhe had 
alfo a Themiftocles and a Pericles in her bofom, who were con- 
fuming the vitals of her liberty, in order to eftablifh their au- 
thority on its deftruction. 

It is farther obferved by our noble Author, that republican 
governments are lefs durable, and leis adapted to attack with 
vigour, or to defend themfelves with energy, than monarchies. 
The republics of Greece and Afia Minor were foon conquered 
by the kings of the fmal] territory of Macedon. In the great 
republics of Rome and Carthage, a few ages of liberty (fuch as 
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it was) were fucceeded by ten centuries of flavery, and their 
moft brilliant periods were thofe in which they were under the 
influence of dictators or of generals, that exercifed a power little 
lefs than regal. | 

With refpe& to the civil and interior government of a coun- 
try, it is farther obferved, that a monarch, even of a middling 
genius, is more capable of giving activity and wigour to the ad- 
miniftratian of juftice, the regulation of police and finances, 
and the progrefs of agriculture and commerce, than an ari/fo- 
cratical aflembly, or a democratical multitude ; that thefe latter 
forms, and more efpecially the laft, are more peculiarly expofed 
to abufes, cabals, and violent commotions, and of all forms, 
afford the moft precarious fecurity for the lives and properties of 
individuals ;—that evils, produced by factions in a republic, 
are more durable and extenfive than even thofe which refult from 
the abufes of monarchy; and that Tiberius, Nero, Lewis XI. 
and ‘Fohn Bafilides, did \efs mifchief to their refpe€tive fubjects, 
than the civil wars of the Zriumvirs produced at Rome, the 
league in France, and the wars of the Demetriuses in Ruffia. 
‘Tnefe obfervations are clofed with this remarkable one, that 
the defects of a republican government are infeparable from it, 
and refult inevitably from the nature of man; whereas thofe of 
monarchy are not inherent in it, and grow daily more and more 
feparable from it in the prefent philofophical period of the world. 

Accordingly, fays our Author, republics have had their day, 
but that day feems verging towards its conclufion: * The Ame- 
rican republic exhibits, indeed, a new phenomenon, which is 
to be attributed entirely to the wrong fteps of the Britifh go- 
vernment, and the political and commercial jealoufy of the 
neighbouring powers ; but we muft wait at leaft half a century, 
to fee whether or not this new republic or confederacy will be 
able to render folid its political conftitution ; for hitherto, at 
Jeaft, it does nct furnifh the {malleft proof in favour of a re- 
publican form. 

Methinks there is much reafon in his fayings, cried a Roman ci- 
tizen, as Dan Shakeipeare tells us, when the royalift, Antony, 
had been haranguing the people. We are much inclined to 
addrefs the fame janguage to our noble Author. A fedate man, 
who has read the hiftory of the world, and ftudied human na- 
ture (not in the dooks of certain reclufe and angelic doétors, who 
think a/] men as difinterefted, difpaffionate, and benevolent as 
themfelves, but in the manners caught living as they rife, and in 
the real tranfactions of focial, civil, and political life), will be 
fick, dead fick of democratical government. All power of go- 
vernors Originates, no doubt, in the governed; the people, and 
their choice of, or fubmiffion te, governors, in all ages, has 
arifen from a conf{cioufnels of their total incapacity to govern 
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themfelves, when aggregated into a community. The end of 
the power which they delegate is the fecurity of the life, fame, 
property, and perfon of each individual. Of the accomplifh- 
ment of this purpofe they can judge, aid this they have a right 
to claim. Of the complicated meafures, ways and means of 
{upporting the political fabric, promoting public order, and ad- 
vancing national profperity, they are, in their coll<Ctive body, 
incompetent judges, and have neither capacity, wifdom, nor 
incorruptibility enough to direct the motions of the political 
machine. . 

But let us return to our Author: we have a word or two to 
fay of his favourite form of government, and this, as we ob- 
ferved above, is an hereditary monarchy, tempered by fundamen- 
tal laws. This temperature is good, if the parts are kcpt from 
feparating. But a people can have no firm (ecurity for the ob- 
fervation of thefe laws, while the legiflative and executive power 
is vefted in the monarch, while the property of his fubjeés is 
at his difpofal, and the operations of a large and ftanding army 
depend upon his will. When the body of the people have by 
reprefentatives, or otherwife, no inherent power, in permanent 
exertion, that can check irregular and pernicious exertions of 
the monarch’s power, fundamental laws are but pieces of paper 
or parchment, whofe influence depends upon the perfonal virtue 
of him that governs, and is confequently precarious. “They ad- 
minifter no more fecurity than the titles of Moft Faithful, Mott 
Chriftian, ot Apoftelic Majefty, which are words always of 
great meaning, but often of little efficacy. 

Our Author has eftablifhed a general theory on partial facts. 
He has before his eyes, in his royal mafter, a monarch who has 
undoubtedly fignalized his reign by a wile, generous, and pae 
ternal attention to every object that is adapted to promote the 
internal well-being and profperity of his fubjects. But as one 
fwallow does not make a fummer, fo neither does one, or even 
two good monarchs, prove that monarchy, limited only by 
words, is the beft, the moft falutary form of government. When 
the noble Author te//s us, that, from power’s refiding in the will 
of the fovereign alone, there arifes the /ffrongeft prefumption that 
he will employ it only for the good of his people, becaufe his 
glory, his tranquillity, and his authority are inteparably cone 
nected with their happineis, we muft take the liberty to tel/ him, 
that this theoretical prepofition, which is advanced without any 
reflexion upon the paffions, infirmities, and falfe judgments, to 
which princes are as much fubject as other men, may be as well 
applied to a defpotic fovereign, as to one whole power is modi- 
fied by fundamental laws. if the defpot happens (and humanly 
{peaking, the cafe is indeed fortuitous) to be a wife aod good 


man, the ends of goverameat will be anfwered, and the people 
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will have a leafe of national well-being at leaft for one life; but 
if either the de/pot or the monarch, with fundamental laws upon 
paper, be a weak or a worthlefs prince, who underftands ill, or 
purfues ill his true intereft (which is acommon cafe), then the 
people have no fecurity at all for national well-being. 

Faéts prove this as fully as reafon; and we wonder to hear 
our noble Author affirming, that the experience of mankind, and 
more efpecially in the prefent century, juftifies his doctrine, that 
the refidence of power in the will of the monarch affords the 
ftrongeft prefumption that he will employ it for the good of his 
people. We think that both experience and obfervation prove 
the contrary. His examples, taken from the ancient German 
chiefs, are fallacious: thefe are not examples of monarchy with 
fundamental laws, but of popular or ariftocratical communities, 
who had a Brennus, a Teutoboch, an Ariovifius, or an Arminius 
at their heads, and whom they frequently put to death, or ba- 
nifhed, when they made too bold ftrides towards power, and at- 
tempted to exchange the {word of the general for the fceptre of 
the monarch, or to hold them both together. And if we come 
down to modern times, the proofs of our Author’s fyftem are far 
from encreafing upon us, notwithftanding the pretended influence 
of philofophy upon the monarchs and fubjects of the prefent age. 
There is indeed a certain fpecies of philofophy (now in fafhion) 
that is aremarkable diflolvent of bonds, both with refpect to God 
and man ; but this, if we miftake not, contains the feeds of anarchy 
and confufion. Hitherto it has produced no remarkable explo- 
fion ; but it is working and fermenting in the minds of men, 
and explofions may come, of which we are not aware. Be that 
as it may, it is enough to invalidate our Author’s dottrine, that, 
in civilized countries, the moft natural and eflential rights of 
men are violated habitually under thofe monarchies, which he 
deems the ef? forms of civil government. Wherever a fubjcct 
may be imprifoned, and that for iije, by a lettre de cachet, 
without legal accufation or trial,—or fhut up in an inguifition, 
for entertaining innocent opinions in fpeculative theology,—or 
deprived of his property without his confent, or legal forfeiture, 
under fuch a form of monarchy the primary end of civil govern- 
ment is not fecured ; and therefore we cannot but think, that it 
was ina moment of illufion that our ingenious Author gave it 
the preference. If he had confidered the Britifh confticution 
with as much attention as he has ftudied the poliiical jurifpru- 
dence of the German ftates, he would have beftowed more than 
two lines upon it, when he was appreciating the different forms 
of government, and would not have contented himfelf with fay- 
ing haftily, and moft injudicioufly, that it furnifhed no proofs 
in favour of a republican conftitution. No, certainly, it does 
not; but it furnifhes palpable and fglid pioais of the excel- 
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lence of that form of government which holds the wife midd]e 
line between is monarchy, where there is but ome uncontroulable 
will, and a democracy, which exhibits a jarring multitude of 
heterogeneous wills, which can only ceafe to produce confufion 
by degenerating into oligarchy or defpotifm. 

Nothing in this Memoir affected us fo much and fo agreeably, 
as an interefting and particular account of above three millions 
of German crowns, expended by the Pruffian monarch, with 
wifdom and humanity, for the relief of his fubjects, and the 
amelioration of their pofleffions, in the year 1783. This does 
immortal honour to the hoary head and the paternal heart of 
FREDERICK ; but it fays little or nothing for the dotrine of 
our Author. For who is fo foolifh as to deny, that even abfolute 
monarchy is the beft form of government when placed in good 
hands? and who is fo rafh as to affirm, that it is always to be 
preferrea, in whatever hands birth, or affinity, may accidentally 
throw it? 

Mem. Ml. A Continuation of M. pt Catrr’s Differtation cone 
cerning Tafte. The whole of this differtation fills only 23 pages, 
and it is fingular enough to fee the laft 12, now before us, come 
forth at the diftance of ten years from the publication of the 
firft Parte*. However that may be, this laft Part contains an 
attempt to folve a very nice, elegant, but alfo difficult queftion, 
viz. What is that conflitution of the mind, or, the internal organ 
(if this term may be employed) of which beauty, or the beautiful, is 
the objeé? ? This organ is talte: but what is tafe? It is the power, 
or difpofition of the mind to perceive beauty with fenfibility and 
pleature. After confidering the different fenfes in which the 
word ta/fe has been underftood, and the variety of objects to 
which it has been applied in the works of nature and of art, and 
the productions of wit and genius, our Academician examines 
whether the di/pofition above mentioned, which conttitutes tafte, 
be the general refult of the other intelleCtual faculties and af- 
fe&tions of human nature, as fome philofophers imagine, or a 
faculty apart, a kind of internal fenje, as others fuppofe. 

Thofe who maintain the former of thefe opinions, found ta/fe 
upon reafon; but they do not all agree with refpeét to the odject 
which reafon points out as adapted to excite the perception of 
beauty. Some think that this objectis utility; others, uniformity, 
combined with variety; others, a certain myfterious unity, to be 
found in the moft complicated forms; others, again, certain 
affinities and relations, of which they give a vague and indefinite 
notion. Each of thefe parties, who are thus jarring and di- 
vided, under one common ftandard, plaulibly refutes the opinions 





* This firt part appeared in the Volume for 1772. See Review, 
Vol. LIT. 
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of the others, whence our Author concludes, that all thefe 
opinions are falfe. He, therefore, adopts the do@rine of 
thofe who make tafe an independent principle or power of per- 
ception,—a fixth fenfe, an internal fentiment, which is entirely 
defigned to give us the idea of beauty, as the underftanding is 
deftined to give us the idea of truth. He does not think it ne- 
ceffary to prove this, as all that can be faid upon the fubje& is 
to be found in the writings of Dr. F. Hutche/on, and his followers, 
who, with great force of argument, fupport this opinion, 

A modern author of note alleges, that Hutchefon only proves, 
that there is /smething obfcure and impenetrable in the pleafure 
which beauty occafions. Our Academician obferves, on the 
one hand, that nothing is more diftinét than the pleafing per- 
ception that beauty occafions; and that nothing is lefs confufed 
or obfcure than the feelings of the different degrees and Ainds of 
pleafure which arife from this perception, and which are fo many 
different ftates and modifications of the foul; but he acknow- 
ledges alfoon the other, that we have no language to charac- 
terize thefe different fenfations, nor can we produce, to an ad- 
verfary, the {pecific marks of their nature. We know that the 
pleafing fenfation, excited by vifible beauty, differs from efteem, 
aftonifhment, and, indeed, from every other fenfation: in what? 
this we cannot /ay (though we both fee/ and appreciate the dif- 
ference), any more than we can fay, in what the fenfation of 
green differs from that of red, or the fenfation of light differs from 
that of found. We may talk Jearnedly of the organization and 
mechanifm by which thefe latter fenfations are excited, but the 
internal marks of diftin@tion between the fenfations themfelves 
cannot be fpecified. We diftinguifh them, without any fort 
of confufion, smmediately and intuitively. Thefe intuitive no- 
tions are the foundations of others; they are among (what we 
may call) the elementary principles of the human mind ; and yet 
we want to carry our analyfis beyond them, as if they were me- 
diate and derived. Our efforts here, fays M. pe CatT, are 
unreafonable and vain: unreafonable, becaufe they fuppofe a pro- 
greilion ad infinitum, of derived charaéteriftics (which is as ab- 
furd as an infinite feries of caufes and effects), and thus build 
an edifice without a foundation: and wain, becaufe every fen- 
fation, or fate of the mind, is beyond the reach of a definition, 
by its fimplicity, The different ftates of the mind, in its dif- 
ferent fenfations, are the immediate confequences of its confti- 
tutionsgnd effence, and terminate in the analyfis, in the will 
of itscreator. The fixal cau/fes of that conftitution are eafily dif- 
covered. But thefe do not belong to the prefent fubjedt. 

Mem. II1. A Continuation of Refieciicns on Homer. By M. 
Biraupe’. We have here feveral judicious and elegant ob er- 
vations, both critical and morz!, on the diitiaclive characters of 
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the J/iad and the Odjffey in general, and on the /eparation of Ca- 
typfo and Ulyffis, and the defcent of Ulyffes to the infernal regions, 
as thefe events are defcribed in the latrer. 

Mem. iV. Concerning Hiflory, confidered as a Satire on the 
Follies of Mankind. By M.Wecurtin. The Mu of hiftory 
is ufually diftinguifhed by her gravity, and as fhe relates the 
events and deftinies of nations, and the tranfactions, negocia- 
tions, or exploits of fovereigns, minifters, warriors, and other 
perfonages, who acta part on the public fcene, our readers may 
not immediately perceive what affinity her folemn exhibitions 
have to the falt of irony, or the pleafantry of fatire. But when 
we take a peep behind the curtain, and obferve the {prings of 
thofe public tranfaétions, that have fuch a folemn and fpecious 
afpect to the eyes of the world, and compare moreover the chae 
racters of men, in point of capacity and principle, with the fta- 
tions they fill, we then perceive contrafts that juftify the title of 
this Memoir, and which M, WeGuetin exhibits in a multi« 
tude of examples. 

Mem. V. Concerning St. Athanafius. By the fame M. We- 
GUELIN. There is nothing new in this Memoir, fo far as it 
regards ecclefiaftical hiftory, the character of this famous bifhop, 
who was a good pious man in his way, and the conflict which 
he had to fuftain with the Arians on the one hand, and, fre- 
quently, the civil power on the other—but there is a kind of 
novelty in the choice of the fubject. 


_— 





ArT. XII. 
Hiftoire de la Reformation, ou Origin et Progr?s du Lutherani/me dans 
l’ Empire, Fe. i. e. A Hiftory of the Reformation; or, an Ac- 
count of the Origin and Progrefs of Lutheranifm in the Empire 


(and in the States, where the Confeffion of Augfburg was received), 
from the Year 1517 to 1530; a Pofthumous Work of the Rev. 


M. Isaac pe Beausosre. 2 Vols. large 8vo. Berlin. 1784, 
1785. 
De BEAUSOBRE was one of thofe learned and pious ec- 
e clefiaftics, whom the revocation of the edict of Nantz 
expelled from the bofom of his native country, and obliged to 
feek the fuccours of humanity in a foreign land. His miniftry, 
and his learned labours, rendered him a bright ornament to the 
church of Berlin, where he was fettled and revered ; and his 
fiflory of Manichaanifm alone is fufficient to give him an emi- 
nent and lafting reputation in the literary world. ‘The work 
here announced, has, fince the death of the Author in 1738, 
been almoft buried in oblivion ; and yet it is, every way, worthy 
of the celebrated pen that compofed it, and deferves to fee the 
light, as itis inftru€tive and interefting inahigh degree. For, 
though the origin and progrefs of Lutheranifm be its principal 
Mm 2 objects, 
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objects, in treating of which the Author has availed himfelf of 
the materials contained in the excellent Hiftory of Seckendorf, 

et there are, in it, details and illuftrations of feveral politico- 
ecclefiaftical tranfa€tions, that are not to be found in Secken- 
dorff, or in any other writer known tous. It alfo contains 
very Curious and ample details, relative to the progrefs of the 
reformation in France and Switzerland, and the charaéters, 
learning, and writings of thofe, who ftood foremoft in maintain- 
ing or oppofing the doétrines and remonftrances of the reformers. 
Perfons and objects of fuch confequence, made known and ap- 
preciated by fuch a candid, learned, and acute hiftorian, as M, 
DE BEAuSOBRE, muft greatly recommend this excellent compile- 
ment to the attention and perufal, both of the learned, and of 
thofe who may be too modeft to place themfelves in that clafs. 
It is really a work of general utility. 

T he two eminent paftors of the French church at Berlin, who 
hhave charged themfelves with the publication of this valuable 
work, think that it could not well fee the light ata more 
feafonable period than the prefent. ‘** Circumftances,” fay 
they, ‘* in France, Germany, and other Roman Catholic 
countries, feem favourable to its fuccefs, and tothe impreffion it 
is adapted to make. The fpirit of inquiry, and the im- 
provement in knowledge, which grow more general, feem to 
have diminifhed the fear of changing any thing in religious in- 
ftitutions, which long retained a confiderable part of Europe in 
a fervile attachment to their ancient opinions and fuperftitions ; 
and there appears to be a pretty general propenfity towards re- 
Jigious Reformation, which is more or lefs openly encouraged 
and feconded, particularly in Germany, by feveral fovereigns. 
When the firft Reformers remonftrated againft the abufes and 
corruptions that had been introduced into the church, the peo- 
ple were tco much enflaved to their prejudices to give them a 
fair and candid hearing ; and even princes and magiftrates, either 
blinded by error, or influenced by political views and apprehen- 
fions, employed their authority in the fupport of fuperftition ; 
fo that, whoever raifed his voice againft the reigning abufes, 
had every thing to fear both from the civil and ecclefiaftica! 
powers. But happier and more enlightened times, fay our 
Editors, encourage us to hope that the period is coming, when 
the doctrines of the gofpel will be announced in their native purity 
and fimplicity, and when thofe, who bear the chriftian name, 
will be principally diftinguifhed by that fpirit of charity and con- 
cord, that are the genuine and the nobleft fruits of the gofpel of 
Chrift,”"——5o0 Be 1T! 
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Arr. XIII. 


Obfervations Critiques fur les Mémoires de Monfreur le Baron Tott, &c. 
i.e. Critical Obfervations on the Memoirs of Baron Tott, 
in a Letter from M. Peysonwne., Senior Conful General at 
Smyrna, to the Marquis De N——. 8vo. Maeftricht. 1785. 


HAT EVER merit may be allowed to the AZemairs of 


, Baron Tott, concerning the Turks *, the fmall work 
before us fhews, that they are not exempt from omiffions and 
errors. The Baron has met with a critic, who has candour 
enouch to acknowledge the pleafure he enjoyed in the perufal of 
his AZemars, and who, by a long refidence in the country, of 
whofe inhabitants they treat, has been peculiarly qualified to 
examine their accuracy, and to point out their defe&ts. M. 
PeYsONNEL lived thirty years in Turkey, and feems to have 
ftudied the government, laws, cuftoms, manners, tafte, and 
characters of its inhabitants, with affiduity and attention. He 
thinks they have been, in fome refpeéts, mifreprefented by the 
Baron, and it is his defign, in this fmall publication (of 133 
paves), to vindicate their charater, as well as to rectify fome 
miftakes into which the Baron has inadvertently fallen in the 
courfe of his narrations and remarks, It may not, therefore, 
be amifs to join thefe Obfervations with the Baron’s Memoirs, as 
a regulator ; and this Meflrs. Du Four and Roux, the publifhers 
of the edition we have now before us, have done boldly 
enough; for they give us M. Peysonnev’s critical remarks, as 
the fifth part of the Baron’s work: this is making the Baron ad- 
minifter, as it were, flagellation to himfelf, with the whip of 
M. PEYsonneL, 

M. Tort reproaches the Turks with grofs ignorance. This 
he attributes to the great difficulty they encounter in ‘reading 
their own language, which our critic has, indeed, a right to 
confider as a ftrange affertion, fince the Baron tells us, that, 
with the affiftance of a Perfian mafter, who was always drunk with 
opium or brandy, he himfelf, in a@ /ittle time, learned that lan- 
guage fo well, as to ftand in no need of an interpreter. M. 
TotT is certainly fevere in his decifions, with refpe& to the 
capacity and tafte of the Turks, when he fays, that thofe 
literary occupations, which degrade the underftanding, and an- 
nounce the worft poffible tafte, are the delight of this people, 
and even excite their admiration. But we apprehend,’ that our 
critic verges, more or lefs, to the oppofite extreme, when he 
undertakes to wipe off this reproach. He exalts the eapzcity, 
wit, and penetration of the Turks. He afks the Baron, if, 
during a refidence of twenty-three years in their country, he 





* For our account of this Work (from the Englith tranflation), 
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never went into their feminaries, where they are inftructed in 
the Arabic grammar, in rhetoric, poetry, logic, metaphyfics, 
moral and natural philofophy, religion, jurifprudence, and 
mathematics ? He obferves, that they have all the philofophy of 
Ariffotle ; all the works of Plato, a multitude of Turkifh, 
Arabic, and Perfian books, in all fciences, and many more im- 
plements for knowledge and improvement, which make, indeed, 
a {pecious and f{plendid appearance upon paper. However, M, 
PEYSONNEL’s account of the Turkith colleges or feminaries is 
Curious ; but as, we fuppofe, it will be tranflated, as well as 
the Memoirs have been, we fhall neither enlarge upon this, nor 
on feveral other articles more or lefs interefting, which are to be 
found in this publication. We fhall only obferve, that M. 
PeYsoNNEL has ieified fevera] miftakes, which, through in- 
advertency and precipitation, no doubt, rather than through 
ignorance, have found a way into the Memoirs of Baron Torr. 
Thefe miftakes are relative to Turkifh hiftory and geography, 
to the adminiiration of civil and criminal juttice, the defpotifm 
of the Sultan (to which our critic feems too much inclined to 
give a favourable colouring), to the arullery of the Turks, their 
architeClure, their military force, the revenue of the emperor, 
and many other objets ; ; alfo to feveral recent events. 

One of the be curious and interefting parts of this work is 
that which contains the account of the memorable fea-fight at 
Tchefme *, which proved fo fatal tothe Turks, and in which the 
Ruffians obtained a fignal viory; as slfo the portraits of 
Haffan Bafoaw, the Sultan Muftapha, and other eminent men 11: 
the Turkith government. It is fingular enough, that the ac- 
count which M. TorTtT gives of the battle, now mentioned, is 
different from that which is here given by M. Peyscnnen, 
though they both declare, that they derived their information 
from the fame fource, even from the mouth of Haffan Bafhaw, 
who bore a principal and glorious part in that dreadful action. 
The account of our critic is, by far, the moft circumftantia! 
and interefting of the two; and the character he draws of Ha/fax, 
who now ftands fo high in reputation and influence at the Or- 
toman court, is a mafler-piece of moral painting, in which both 
the fubjeét and the pencil excite our admiration. 

We thall finjfh this article by laying before our readers the 
¢onclufion of the work, which, among other things, reflects 
great honour on the elegant letters of Lady WortLeEy Mow- 
TAGUE, as we look upon our critic’s teftimony, in their favour, 
to have much weight. $I fhall terminate,” ays he, ‘* my letter, 
“© by an obferyation relative to Lady Montague. Will the reader 
“© pardon the attempts of M. Torr, to injure the memory of 





__* Or Chie/me: See an account of this engagement, Rev. Vol. 
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6 that illuftrious Lady, whofe account of the Turks contains 
‘¢ a great many things that are exad?ly true, acutely and accurately 
‘¢ obferved, and exprefled with that grace, and fine fenfibility, 
“© that are peculiar to the fex of which fhe has augmented the 
‘¢ Juftre, and which will richly atone for the fight and incon- 
¢¢ fiderable errors into which fhe may have fometimes fallen.” 
And now, once more, with refpec&t to Baron Tort’s Memairs, 
«© J have (fays our Author) finifhed the tafk that you have im- 
<6 po‘ed upon me. But, notwithftanding the errors I have been 
“¢ obliged to point out in M. Torv’s book, I muft acknow- 
s© ledge, that I have read it over, again and again, with the 
<* oreateft pleafure, as it is a very entertaining performance, 
“© and contains a great number of interefting anecdotes and ob- 
“¢ fervations of different kinds. I could, indeed, have wifhed 
‘© that the Baron had not fo haftily given up all hopes of the 
‘© Turks. Whatever may be faid of their prefent ftate, and of 
“6 the prefent generation, there are feveral particular circum- 
“¢ ftances of which he could not be ignorant, that announce 
‘¢ oreater and better things of the generation that is to come. 
‘© He is young enough to fee, perhaps, one day, the Ottomans 
“© difpel the clouds that may have eclipfed their glory, As to his 
‘© Memoirs, 1 ftill perfevere in my opinion, that de did not publifh 
© them, in their prefent form, fince they are chargeable with 
6S faults and errors of which he is incapable, We mutt, there- 
‘© fore, naturally expect another edition of them, more ample 
66 and accurate. It, however, their author owns them for /is, 
*¢ as they have been publifhed, I fhall neither retract the juft 
‘© applaufe | have given him, nor the critical obfervations I 
‘s have made on his work.” 


ART. XIV. 

Nouvelle Defcription des Glaciers, &c. i. e. A New Defcription of the 
Glaciers, or Ice-mountains and Vallies of Savoy, more efpecially of 
the Valley of Chammoni and of Mont Blane (or the White Moun- 
tain) ; as alfo an Account of the recent Difcovery of a Road which 
leads to the Summit of this Mountain, By M. Bourrit, Preceptor 
of the Cathedral of Geneva. 8vo, 308 pages. Geneva. 1785. 

HIS is the third volume* of a defcription of the vallies of 
ice, and the high mountains that form the ridge of the 

Alps, publifhed by M. Bourrit, in the year 1783. It com- 

pletes the defcription of the Pennine and Rhetian Alps, and is 

enriched with drawings, engraved by the ableft artifts. At the 
conclufion of this volume, we find, that in the laft excurfion of 
the author to the famous AZont Blanc, or White Mountain, two 
of his fellow-travellers got up to one of its fummits, whofe 
height is 2346 fathoms (¢oi/es), and inftead of meeting there 








* See our account of an Englifh tranilation of the firft volume, 
Rev, Vol. LIII. p. 142. 
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with intenfe cold, found the air as Warm as an oven. It has 
been hitherto deemed impoffible to afcend to fuch a height, 
except in the torrid zone, where the conftant term of perpetual 
fnow is much higher than in thefe regions. The defcriptions of 
M. Bourrit are philofophical and pi€turefque: they breathe 
that pleafing kind of enthufiafm, which fuch extraordinary fitua- 
tions, and the curious and awful profpects they exhibit, are 
adapted to excite. The various pofitions in which he found 
himfelf, during the courfe of thefe perilous and fatigning ex- 
curfions, render this publication fingularly interefting. 





ART. XV. 

Mémoires Jur di ifferentes Parties des Sciences et des Arts. 1. e. Memoirs 
concerning various Branches of the Arts and Sciences... By M. 
GvueETARD, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences. Vols. 
IV.and V. gto. Witha great number of Cuts. Paris. 1785. 

HE firft and fecond volumes of this collection were pub- 
lifhed above twenty years ago, and contain, among other 
valuable pieces, feveral memoirs concerning the mineralogy of 

Italy. The volumes, here announced, treat principally of the 

natural hiftory of minerals, marine bodies, foffile bones, eggs, 

and nefts of birds, of the veflels of plants and their anomalies, 

We find here, alfo, illuftrations of feveral paflages of Pliny,— 

medical obfervations,—a memoir concerning an internal tumour 

in the bladder,—one upon the tartar formed on the teeth ; and 
one upon the different monftroiities of animals. 


yt Art. XVI. 


Variz Lecriones Veteris Teftamenti, ex immenfa MS. editorumque 
Codicum congerie haufte et ad Samar. Textum, ad vetuftiffimas Ver- 
Jiones ad accuratiores Sacra Critica Fontes ac Leges examinate, &C. 
i.e. The Various Readings of the Old Teftament, drawn from an 
immenfe Number of Manufcripts, and printed Editions, com- 
pared with the Samaritan Text, and the Ancient Verfions, and 
examined and appreciated by the moft accurate Rules and Princi- 
ples of facred Criticifm. By Dottor Joun Bernarp Rossi, 
Profeffor of Divinity and the Oriental Languages in the Royal 
Academy of Parma. Vol. I. in 4to. Containing the Prolegomena, 
and a Clavis of the Books of Genesis, Exobus, and Leviti- 
cus. Parma. 1784. 


HIS is the firft volume of an important and elaborate 
work, of which we formerly mentioned the pro/pectus, 
publifhed by the learned Author feveral years ago. At tne head 
of this volume, we find an JutroduGion, in which are contained 
feveral curious critical difcuffions; and in which, alfo, we ob- 
ferve a {pirit of emulation and rivalfhip, that exhibits the Author, 
as a competitor with the late learned and laborious Dr. Aennicott. 
One of the firft things we learn in the firft part of this intra- 
I duction 
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duction is, that the prefent colletion of the various readings of 
the Old Teftzment, which was undertaken in imitation of that 
of Oxford, was made from above 1470 MSS. or printed copies, 
and that it afcertains, inftead of invalidating, the integrity of 
the' Sacred Text, as all the manufcripts, notwithftanding the 
diverfity of their dates, and of the places where they were 
tranfcribed, agree in what conftitutes the proper eflence and 
fubftance of Divine Revelation, namely, its doctrines, moral 
precepts, and hiftorical relations. Such alfo was the {atisfac- 
tory refult of Dr. Kennicott’s valuable and judicious labours ; and 
thus we fee, that fair examination, made without convention or 
concert, by different inquirers, places the foundations of religious 
faith upon a rock, againft which all the objections of infidelity 
muft break into froth. 

That thefe Books, in their tranfmiffion from age to age, by 
fo many different hands, and that, during thirty centuries, have 
undergone here and there, fome flight alterations, is fo far from 
being furprifing, that the contrary would be a phenomenon, 
which nothing lefs than an unneceffary feries of miracles could 
account for. It is not the copyifts alone, that M. Rossi charges 
with thefe faults or alterations; he confiders them, as often pro- 
duced by the ignorance and temerity of the critics, who have, 
in all ages, been too ambitious of dictating to their authors, 
and who, inftead of correcting the pretended errors of others, fre- 
quently fubftitute in their place real errors of their own. M. 
Rossr has found numberlefs examples of thefe fubftitutions in 
the manufcripts that have efcaped the ruins of time: and fimi- 
Jar ones have been accumulated in the MSS. and editions of 
profane authors, even in our times. It is certain, that critics 
have given themfelves a world of trouble, which has often pro- 
duced the moft difagreeable fruits, when, inftead of explaining 
their author, and leaving doubtful what they could not explain, 
they have fet themfelves about correcting the text from their 
conjectures and fancies. ‘They quarrel among themfelves, and 
mutually accufe one another of corrupting and deforming the 
paflages of ancient writers: and furely a fenfible reader would 
rather fit down contented with his ignorance of the true mean- 
ing of the author, than wander with a painful and tirefome am- 
biguity, through arid difcuffions and contradi€tory opinions, 
which generally leave him where he was before he fet out. 

Our author thinks, that the common reading of an ancient 
text ought never to be changed, but by the authority of manu- 
icripts. If there be any exceptions to this general rule, they 
are very rare, A critic may be fatisfied with throwing his can- 
jeCural alteration into a note. M. Rossi, however, obferves, 
that we muft not confound the alterations introduced into the 


Sacred Text, by the injuries of time, the negligence of tran- 
Icribers, 
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fcribers, or the boldnefs of critics, with thofe which have been 
made by public authority. The facred writers of ancient times 
left, fays be, their records to other writers, who were, often, 
their difciples, as alfo to public fcribes, and to magiftrates, who 
sevifed them. In this revifion, which was executed either by 
facred authors, or by the public authority of the fynagogue, 
corrections and retrenchments were made where they were judg- 
ed neceffary. This, our author thinks, appears evident from 
the prefent ftate of the facred writings; and, to confirm his 
opinion, he quotes the Syriac interpreter, who, in a note placed 
at the end of the Pentateuch, fays, that this work was com- 
pofed by Mofes, but was afterwards digefted and finithed by 
Jofiua. He alfo conjetures, that Mofes, himfelf, made ufe 
of ancient records both in his hiftory of the Creation, and in 
that of the Deluge. He thinks that the frequent repetitions, 
and anachronifms, which are difcernible in the book of Genefis, 
ought rather to be attributed to a writer anterior to Mofes, than 
to icribes in afteretimes, or to the confufion of the ancient re- 
cords themfelves, as fome have imagined. This opinion of 
M. Rossi is not new; it was propofed and maintained in a 
very ingenious manner, and alfo with an uncommon degree of 
erudition, in a French work publifhed at Bruflels, in 1753, un- 
der ‘the following title: CONJECTURES concerning the Original 
Memoirs, which Mofes appears to have made ufe of in compofing the 
book of GENESIS, together with REMARKS 4dejfigned to confirm or 
to illujtrate the feveral conjectures-—and this Epigraph ; 
via Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita folo. 

The revifion, continues our author, which Ezra made of 
the facred writings, with the affiftance of manufcripts, and ac- 
cording to the rules of criticifm, both on his own authority, asa 
facred writer, and that of the council cf which he was a mem- 
ber, did not annul the manufcripts that were anterior to his 
time, either in the hands of the Samaritans, or in thofe of the 
Jews, from which thofe of the Cuthites or Samaritans bad been 
taken, or in the hands of the Egyptians, or in thofe of the Ba- 
bylonian Jews, who did not return to the Holy Land. The 
edition of Ezra remained entire until the deftruction of Jerufa- 
jem ; but it underwent fevera] alterations before the time of the 
Maforites, whofe critical labours and attempts to fecure the fa- 
cred code againft future injuries are well known. Yet, notwith- 
ftanding thefe attempts and Jabours, fome faults, which were 
anterior to their time, {till remained; and others, though of 
little confequence, afterwards crept into the Sacred Text. The 
only fuccours, that can enable us to correét thefe faults, are, 
fays our author, the manufcripts, the ancient editions, the Sa- 
maritan Text, the ancient veifions, the parallel places, the 
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analogy of the text or of the hiftory, the teftimonies of ancient 
writers, critical conjectures (with a Caveat we hope) ; and laftly, 
the Mafora, which our author treats with more refpect than 
Dr. Kennicott, of whom he complains on that account. 

As M. Rossi places eritical conjeflures, among the refources, 
that are left us, for rectifying the Sacred Text, he lays down, in 
the fecond part of his introduction or prolegomena, the rules, that 
are to be obferved in the ufe of this remedy. It muft never be 
employed but when the text is pa/pably faulty, and when there 
is an urgent neceffity for its correction ; he might have added, 
that no correction, however plaufible it may appear, ought to 
be admitted into the Text, without proofs of its being the true 
reading. 

Our author makes many learned and judicious obfervations on 
the various fources from whence materials are to be derived for 
the corrections that are deemed neceflary. As tothe manufcripts, 
he lays down rules for afcertainingtheir age. ‘The moft obvious 
rule, is their dates; and, in order to underftand their dates, he 
takes notice of the various methods of computing time, employ- 
ed by the Jews, and the different eras from which they reckon- 
ed. When the dates are wanting, it becomes difficult to afcer- 
tain the time of a manufcript, if it be anterior te the thirteenth 
century. “Thofe, which are anterior to the twelfth century, 
are very rare, and the marks which diftinguifh them are here 
minutely indicated. The rarity of the ancient Hebrew manu- 
{cripts has been occaftoned by the Jewifh cuftom of depofiting 
theic books and phylaéteries in public places, from whence, to 
make place for others, they are taken and buried in wells, or 
under ground, where they foon rot. ‘Thofe of a very remote 
antiquity, which are no longer extant, are often reftored, in 
part, by copies, which ftili fubfift, A diftinction is here made 
between the foreign manulcripts, thofe of Dr. Kennicott, and 
thofe our author. Of the firft, 210, which were omitted by 
Dr. Kennicott, were collated by M. Rossz or his friends, in 
the moft important paflages, 

The ancient editions are the fecond fource from which vari- 
ous readings are derived. Our author diftinguifhes the Ma- 
foretic from thofe editions, without the Adafora, which are an- 
terior to the year 1525, when the Rabbinical Bible of Jacob ben 
Chaym, was publifhed. He has collected 242 of different cen- 
turies, among which are fome of a remote antiquity, and even 
fome hitherto unknown, Of thefe he reckons 30 which belong 
to the fifteenth century, and above 60 which are anterior to 
the firft Maforetic Bible. The editions colleéted by our author, 
and forty-fix more, which are not in his pofleffion, but to which 
he has had acce/s, amount to the number of 288, of which there 
are 230, not collated by Dr. Kennicott, 
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The ancient verfions are next confidered, fuch as the Greek, 
Chaldaic, Syriac, Arabic, Perfian, and among thefe, the Greek 
verfion of the Pentateuch, yet unpublifhed, which is in the 
library of St. Mark at Venice, and which he fuppofes to have 
been made in the twelfth or thirteenth century, by an Hellenift, 
from the Hebrew of Ezra or of Paleftine, and not as the feptua- 
gint, from the Egyptian or Ifraelitifh Text. The differences 
that are found in thefe verfions, muft not be confidered as va- 
rious readings; fince many of thefe diverfities are to be attri- 
buted, fays our author, to the tranflatcrs themfelves, who 
have fometimes taken great liberties with the Original Text, by 
altering it in their verfions. 

We have here indicated only a fmall part of the contents of 
this Jearned introduditon, which exhibits, under a great number 
of articles, judicious counfels and wife rules for the philolo- 
gifts in the line of facred criticifm. The firft three books of 
Mofes fill the remainder of this firft volume. The fecond will 
contain the books of Numbers and Deuteronomy, and (what 
our author calls the fir? prophets) Jofhua, Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings. In the third will be comprehended J/aiah, ‘feremiah, 
Ezekiel, the twelve leffer prophets, with the Song of Solomon, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclefiaftes, and Efther ; and in the fourth 
or Jaft, Pfalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles, The edition of Hoogh, or Vander Hoog, is that 
which our author employs as the point of sempane in fol- 
lowing exaétly the order of the books, chapters and Verfes ; and 
when a certain number of the manufcripts of our author and 
Dr. Kennicott, that have been collated, or fome printed bibles, 
or even ancient verfions in the London Polyglott, furnifh no 
elucidations of an expreffion in the text, this is generally a 
proof that they agree, in fuch a cafe, with this edition. 

The merit of this collection is inconteftable. It is, however, 
neither adapted to depreciate nor to render ufelefs that of Dr. 
Kennicott. Our author himfelf candidly acknowledges, that, 
in fome cafes, the critics who defire information, with refpect 
to the more minute variations of the Text, and fome other ob- 
jets, muft have recourfe to the labours of the Englifh Divine. 


Art. XVII. 

Lettre a M. Le Baron ve Mariverz, contenant diverfes Récherches 
Jur la Nature, les Proprictés et la Propagation dela Lumiere, Sew 
j.e. A Letter from M. Le Roy, the elder (Watch-maker to his 
Mcft Chriftian Majefy), to the Baron de Marivetz, containing 
Refearches concerning the Nature, the Properties, and the Pro- 
pagation of Light, the Rotation of the Planets, the Duration of 
the Day, the Year, &c. 8vo. Paris. 1785. 


A S this fpirited and ingenious publication attacks fome of 
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MAaRIVETz attributes to that fubtile etherial fuid, which is (un- 
der the divine fiat) the principal agent in his cofmological fyflemy 
it muft not be pafled over in filence. 

Our readers will recolle&*, that M. de AZarivetz adopts the 
opinion of Mefirs. Bernoulli and Euler, who make light to 
confift in the vibrations of ether, and that he confiders this ether 
as a fluid eminently elaftic. M. Le Roy thinks this elafticity 
inconceivable, and endeavours to prove it impoffible. Other 
fluids, fays he, fuch as air, water, and mercury, become elaftic 
by the means of fire, whofe aétion diftends and feparates the 
parts of thefe fluids in which it is inclofed, and with which it 
is blended ; but ether, whofe particles he /uppofes to be elemen- 
tary, fimple, unalterable, and perfeétly hard, cannot acquire 
elafticity, according to him, fince, where there is neither com- 
preffion nor dilatation, there can be no fpring. After having re- 
futed (which was indeed no difficult matter) the fanciful inven- 
tions by which F. Madlebranche and ‘fohn Bernoulli endeavoured 
to evade the force of this reafoning, he proceeds to other argu~ 
ments, fuch as the impoffibility of a body’s occafioning a fhadow, 
or of the exiftence of darknefs, if light confifts in the impulfion 
and vibrations of an univerfal fluid, and alfo the impofhibility of 
accounting for the amazing effects of burning-glafles, upon the 
hypothefis of M, de Marivetz and his Cartefian friends. This 
latter argument, which is Jefs trite than the former, is here pur- 
fued by M. Ze Roy with great acutenefs. He fhews, that glo- 
bules of light being contiguous, according to the doctrine of 
M. Marivetz, their number can never be multiplied in any 
place whatfoever; and that neither their number nor their 
agitation can be encreafed in the focus of the burning-glafs. 
Nay, he endeavours, and with no fmaill plaufibility, to thew, 
that it is impofiible chat the globules of light fhouid acquire a 
diretion to the focus, when (contiguous and prefling upon, and 
fupporting each other) they proceed in a mafs. And even fup- 
pofing them elaftic, it is certain, fays our author, that, if they 
are Contiguous, they will be reflected when they impinge upon 
the burning-glafs from every part of it; becaule their diameter 
being diminifhed on one fide by the preflion, muit be encreafed 
on the other; and thus the action of the light mult be exerted 
laterally, and on all fides. M, Le Roy obierves, that the tame 
reafoning holds, both with refpect to concave and convex mir- 
rours, and alfo to the inftrument compoied of a multitude of 
plane mirrours, by M. de Buffon, after che idea of Aichi- 
medes. 

According to this view of things, as our author exhibits it, 
contiguous globules and a plenum, would render the teleicepe of 
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the aftronomer and the fpe€tacles of the veteran, entirely ufelefs ; 
and optics, dioptrics, and catoptrics, would have no foundation 
in nature, M, Le Roy pretends, that thefe objections cannot be 
removed, but by admitting a confiderable quantity of {pace be- 
tween the globules, or (which anfwers the fame purpofe) by a 
non-refifting medium: but in this cafe the propagation of light 
is effected by emiffion, and the hypothefis in conteft is as good as 
given up. How could it be effected otherwife? for fuppoling 
the motion of the globules next the fun communicated to us by 
fucceffive impreffions, what would naturally happen? As it is 
impoflible that thef impreffions fhould be always made in a cen- 
tral direction, and as it is evident, on the contrary, that they 
would be impelled in an infinitude of different directions, fo that 
there would be no fixed Jaw prefcribing to them a determinate 
manner of ftriking upon the eye, the face of nature would ex- 
hibit the objects of fight in a conftant quivering motion: they 
would dance and twinkle, as it were, before our eyes, and make 
us perpetually dizzy. 

Thefe confiderations, and many others that are contained in 
the work before us, furnifh objections againft the hypothefis of 
the propagation of light by vibrations, that deferve che ferious 
attention of M. Marivetz. This hypothefts acquired, for fome 
time, a certain degree of weight from the illuftrious name and 
authority of Euler, who, in his theory of light and colours, pub- 
lifhed in 1746, boldly ere&ed it into a fyftem. But it was not 
Jong before this great man was fenfible of the force of the ob- 
jeGtions which were raifed againft this fyftem, and which, if 
they did not engage him to abandon entirely his favourite vibra- 
tions, induced him, however, to take from them the denomi- 
nation of a well-eftablifhed theory, and to reduce them to the 
humble and modeft form of a conjectural hypothefts *. 

M. Le Roy exhibits the Newtonian theory of the propagation 
of light by emiffion, or emanation, with great perfpicuity, and 
cevelopes and defends it with much acutenefs and force of ar- 
gument. He confiders the rays of light as compofed of innu- 
merable corpufcles, which proceed trom the buminous body, 
at confiderable diftances from each other, which diftances, how- 
ever, the tmmenfe rapidity with which the corpufcles fucceed 
each other, renders imperceptible, juft as a luminous body, 
fixed on any part of the circumference of a wheel in rapid mo- 
tion, affumes, to the eye, the form of a Jucid circle. He avails 
himfelf of the obfervations of Dr. Bradley and M. Roemer on the 
velocity of light, to anfwer the objections which the Baron de 
Marivetz and other Cartefanizing philofophers have brought 





* See Euler’s Conjectura phyfica de propagatione Joni ac luminis, 
publithed in the year 1750. 
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apainft the hypothefis of emiffion ; and he fhews, by an ingeni- 
ous feries of arguments and obfervations, that this hypothefis 
alone can account for, and explain, the phenomena which optics 
and catoptrics exhibit. 

We {fhall not enlarge on our author’s obfervations concern~ 
ing the rotation of the planets, and the menfuration of time; 
which are defigned as anfwers to the que‘tions propofed by the 
academy of Peterfburgh for the prize of the year1781. The 
academy defired to know, whether fatisfactory proofs can be 
produced of the unalterable uniformity of the earth’s diurnal 
motion, to which all the meafures of time are relative? or, in 
cafe this motion had undergone fome flight alterations, how is 
the meafure of time to be fo rectified as that we may be enabled 
to draw an exact comparifon between that of paft ages and that 
now made? We leave our author’s difcuflion of thefe queftions 
to the examination of the curious, who will, perhaps, find more 
in them than appears to us. He affirms, that if M. Mari- 
vETz’s hypothefis of the vibration and impulfion of the folar 
rays had a real foundation tn nature, the combination of this 
impulfion with other caufes, which he here indicates, muft have 
produced -a gradual diminution of the velocity of the earth’s 
diurnal motion, and that our day would, confequently, be 
Jonger at prefent than it was in former times. ‘The trials he 
propofes with aftronomical and marine clocks (in the fatter of 
which his labours and genius have been fo highly applauded by 
the academy of fciences), may contribute to the folution of the 
queftions propofed by the academy of Peterfburgh, and they cere 
tainly merit the attention of philofophers. 

Weare, in this publication, made to expect a new work on 
the fubject of attraétion, which has, for many years, employed 
the active and enlightened genius of M. Le Roy. He cannot 
adopt, he fays, that theory of attraction, which fuppofes that a 
body aé?s where it is mot, without the intervention of other bo- 
dies. If this were the cafe, he does not fee any realon why an 
alibi is confidered as a convincing proof of the innocence of a 
man accufed of an act of lawlefs violence in a certain place. 
This looks more like pleafantry than argument. We fhall, 
however, be glad toknow what M. Le Roy has to advance upon 
this interefting phenomenon, whofe mechanical principle (if it 
has a principle that can with propriety be exprefled by this 
epithet) has been hitherto a fecret, which nature does not feem 
difpofed to reveal to her moft diftinguilhed sonfidants. 
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Art. XVIII. 
Avaxpeovroc Trvtov Mcawe Anacreontis Teii Odaria, prefixo Commen- 
tario, quo Poita Genus traditur, et Bibliotheca Anacreontica adumbra- 


tur, additis varits Lectionibus. In 8vo, 1784.—In 4to. 1785, 
Parma. 
HESE two noble editions, for which the Public is in- 
debted to the elegant tafte, the learned induftry, and the 
claflic zeal of the celebrated Bodoni, refle&t high honour on the 
royal prefs of Parma, and they are to be followed by a feries of 
(Greek claffics of the beft choice. Anacreon leads the train, and 
he never came forth to public view with more typographical 
beauty and grace. There is a peculiar neatnefs and beauty in 
the pages: they refemble the manufcripts which were tranfcribed 
on parchment by the Caligraphers of the fifteenth century: the 
forms of the letters, both Greek and Roman, of every fize, are 
diftinét and elegant; and their compofition is free and well pro- 
portioned. ‘The text is correét, the orthography accurate, and 
the punctuation, which we deem a matter of no fmall confe- 
quence, is executed with judgment and tafte. M. Bovonr 
has followed the accurate edition which Hi. Stevens gave of the 
Teian fongfter in 1554, and has imitated the letter of that 
edition. 

Prefixed to this work, we find a preliminary difcourfe addrefled 
to the Chevalier d’ Azara, that illuftrious patron of the arts and 
fciences, of whom we had occafion to make particular mention 
in our account of the works of Raphael Mengs*. In this dif- 
courfe, which is divided into twe/ve chapters, and occupies 82 
pages, the learned editor, among other things worthy of atten- 
tion, makes us farther acquainted with the hiftory and circum- 
ftances of Anacreon, than the common run of biographers have 
doge, and treats of the time in which he lived, of his charac- 
ter, his writings, and his death, with abundant erudition, de- 
rived from the beft fources of antiquity. He gives alfo an ac- 
curate account of alli the editions, illuftrations, tranflations (in 
all languages), and imitations of this rofy-coloured votary of 
Venus and Bacchus, down to the prefent time. 

In the edition now under review, the text is followed by a 
feleét colle&tion of various readings, drawn from the moft cele- 
brated critics, who enriched or /oaded the {prightly compofitions 
of this fon of wit and jollity, with their elegant remarks, or 
heavy lucubrations. 

The quarto edition is ftill more beautiful than the od?avo. 
The text is printed in the Greek majufcule letters, which were 
introduced by John Lafcaris, who, after the fall of the Grecian 
or Eaftern empire, found an afylum at Florence, under the 
protection of Laurent. de Mfedicts. 





* See Rev. Vol. LAY, p. 143. 522. 
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ArT. XIX. 


Meditations Metaphyfiques fur I’ Origine de la Fuftice, et far les vraies et 
fauffes Idées, &c. i. e. Metaphyfical (or rather Philofophical) Me- 
ditations concerning the Origin and Nature of (that) Juftice (which 
is anterior to all pofitive Inftitutions), and the true or falfe Ideas 
that have been entertained upon this Subject. By the Chancellor 
p’AcugEssEau. 2Vols.intzmo. Yverdon. 1785. 

a \ YE never think of this great and good man without re- 

calling to mind, in one point of view, the genius of 

Plato, the eloquence of Cicero, the virtue of Ariftides, the eru- 

dition of B¢dworth, and the pious philofophy of Boyle. He 

was, indeed, a prodigy of fcience and virtue, and a model of 
true elegance and tafte ; and the fweetnefs of his temper, with the 

gentlenefs and modefty of his deportment and manners, caft a 

moft attracting luftre over his great intellectual acquirements. 

He was a ftranger to no human {cience, but he made them all 

fubfervient to the improvement of thofe religious and moral 

principles that ennoble human nature. 

The works of the Chancellor D’AcuEssEAu have been 
coming out fucceffively, for many years paft, in a quarto edition. 
The firft ten volumes contain, principally, fubjeéts more or lefs 
relative to his profeffional character; fuch as the di/courfes, which 
were delivered at the commencements and conclufions of par- 
liamentary vacations, and thofe in which the branches of French 
law and jurifprudence, public and private, are difcufled. 

As the eleventh volume is of more general utility, and exhi- 
bits this great luminary of the law under the afpect of a moral 
philofopher, in which he appears with new dignity, we think 
the editor of Yverdon, who has reduced this volume to a form 
that will facilitate its fale, has done real fervice to the Public, 

We do not fee any reafon why thefe meditations fhould be called 
metaphyfical, fince the great fubject on which they turn is ftrictly 
within the fphere of moral philofophy, or natural law. Be 
that as it may, they are fingularly excellent: they were defigned 
to rectity the errors of an ingenious friend, who, more Zealous 
than judicious in his manner of proving the neceffity of a divine re- 
velation, had depreciated the evidence of the law of nature, and 
maintained, that reafon alone was incapable of diftincuifhing 
between virtue and vice, between juft and unjuft. Some mo- 
dern fceptics have adopted the fame principle, with a different 
view, viz. to get rid both of the law of reafon, and the authority 
of revelation. - 

The queftion then which the illuftrious Chancellor propofes 
to difcuis, and which he decides in the affirmative, in thefe me- 
ditations, is, whether man has, in himfelf, a natural perception 
of the ideas of ju// and unju/?, and whether he eftimates the jul- 
tice or injuitice of moral actions by their conformity with thefe 
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ideas, or by their conformity with the mere will of a fuperior, 
or with the natural defire of /e/f-pre/ervation ? 

In treating this queftion, M. D’Aguefleau, who, in the 
ftudies of his earlier years, perufed, with peculiar delight, the 
writings of Plato, has followed a good deal (but with more pre- 
cifion and confiftency of argument) the pleafing manner of the 
Athenian fage. For though the fevereft dialectic, and the 
ftricteft geometrical {pirit of inveftigation never abandon him, yet 
he knows how to fntermingte, with ferious argument, agreeable 
digreffions, ftriking allegories, and interefting anecdotes, which 
fmooth the careful brow of demonftration, and exhibit that 
charm, with which it is the nobleft privilege of elegant litera- 
ture to be permitted to embellifh philofophy. 

This manner of writing has, no doubt, contributed to lengthen 
the work before us ; and though it is not probable that this will 
be complained of by any reader of tafte, yet had the Author 
lived to give the work another revifal, it is poffible that in fome 
places he would have abridged it. 

Thefe meditations are divided into ten fections. The general 
view of their contents (to which we muft confine ourfelves in 
this article), though it may fhew the great importance of the 
Jubjed?, is yet by no means fufficient to convey an adequate idea 
of the merit of the work; for the details are uncommonly inte- 
refting : the original manner of the illuftrious Author gives a 
kind of novelty to matters that have been the fubjects of dif- 
cuffion, from the times of Socrates and Epicurus, down to 
thofe of Hutchefon and Hume; and we have often been 
agreeably furprifed, in reading this work, to find old arguments 
allume a new afpect, and points of view opened, which we did 
not recollect. 

In treating the fubje& of ju/? and unjuff, one clafs of writers 
have endeavoured to fap all the foundations of religious and fo- 
cial duties, and all the principles of moral obligation; authors 
of another clafs have eftablifhed duty upon principles derived 
from conveniency, a low and partial felf-love ; ina word, from 
views of the actual, corrupt, and accidental {tate of man, without 
taking into confideration the primitive conftitution and end of 
bis nature. We may place, in a third clafs, thofe moral, or 
rather metaphyfical philofophers, who have founded moral duty 
and obligation upon better principles, and drawn from thefe 
principles juft confequences, relative to the different ftates and 
conditions of human life; but who, at the fame time, by en- 
tering into long and intricate difcuffions of abftraét notions and 
fubtile queftions, have rendered their produétions tedious, and 
even, in many places, obf{cure and perplexed, if not wnintelli- 
gible, Thefe writers feem to have loft light of this important 
truth, that the principles of a fcience, which is neceffary to all 
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mankind, muft be plain and eafy tocomprehenfion. Simplicity 
muft be their diftinGtive character. They muft be difcoverable 
without laborious effort. Candid inquiry and good fenfe muf 
be fufficient to render them intuitive and palpable. 

No man was more attentive to this great truth than our il- 
luftrious and venerable Author, and he accordingly lays down 
principles that are clear, certain, and full of the moft important 
confequences. By the luminous arrangement, and the judi- 
cious application of thefe principles, he makes us perceive in 
ourfelves, and in the inevitable idea that reflexion muft fuggett of 
the BEING that formed us, the /ource and the rea/ons of all our 
duties. He combines religion and morality in that fublime 
union, that will ever raife them above all the puny efforts of 
fcepticifm, which only attacks with clouds of duft a ftable edi- 
fice, an immutable fyitem of moral order. Nothing but the im- 
potent frenzy of licentioufnefs or pride could even attempt to 
overturn fuch a fyftem—Calum ipfum petimus flultitid, faid 
Horace. 

It is this immutable order (which, amidft all the imperfections 
and deviations of humanity in this its firft and infant ftate, pres 
fides in the moral world) that our Author unfolds, by a maf- 
terly analyfis of the faculties, afie@tions, and paffions of man. 
He begins by enquiring into the primitive fource whence moral 
obligation is derived. As human nature is not the work of 
the civil magiftrate, as no pofitive law can render ufeful ac- 
tions that are pernicious, nor pernicious thofe that are palpably 
ufeful, and as the line of conduct that tends to the felicity and 
perfection of human nature is neither arbitrary nor dependent 
on ediéts of legiflators, it is ftrange that difputes fhould ever 
have arifen concerning the foundation or principle of moral 
obligation, and that all mankind fhould not have intuitively 
found it in that internal Jaw of nature that is anterior to all 
civil and pofitive inftitutions. Our Author has treated this fub- 
jet in the beft method ; and we think that, were it poffible to 
itop the mouths of cavillers and minute philofophers, he has put 
a fair end to the controverfy. He firft confiders ju/ffice (by 
which the reader muft take notice, that he underftands virtue or 
moral order) in its conneétion with the true interefts of man, 
and fhews, from the eflential conftitution of his nature, that he 
cannot be unjuf? without being unhappy. He confounds the 
artifices of an infidious philofophy, which has attempted to de- 
rive, from the principle of fe/f-love, arguments to deftroy the ex 
iftence and authority of the law of nature. He employs this 
very principle to refute the arguments that have been delufively 
built upon it, and he turns the arms of his adverfaries, after 
fairly eftimating all their efforts, againft themfelves. He fhews 
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merely irregular, low, tranfitory, or degrading enjoyment, muft 
naturally prefcribe to man the law of juftice and moral orce: ; and 
that, when it is not perverted by paffions, it muft fpeak one 
uniform and invariable language, with refpeéct to true perfec. 
tion and felicity. From thefe fundamental truths, which are 
here difplayed in the moft interefting detail, and which thew, 
that duty and moral obligation are not arbitrary notions, but un- 
changeable realities, the Author deduces all the rules of condu& 
that are relative to the great community of mankind, to the 
Jefs extenfive focieties, which are called nations, and to each 
individual. 

After having conducted the reader, by the path of felf-love, 
to that primitive rule which is the foundation of all our duties, 
rights, and obligations, our noble philofopher raifes his views 
ftill higher, and contemplating ju/fice (or moral order) in its 
own nature and native excellence, beholds thus, intuitively, 
the original fource of moral obligation. He fees in it here the 
effential characters which give it authority over a being fo con- 
ftituted as man is, even independently on the reafons that en- 
gage a true felf-love to obey its dictates as the genuine guides 
to happinefs. Here he confiders it lefs as the fource of our 
happinefs, than as the rule of our moral judgment and moral 
conduét, proclaiming order and virtue as excellent in them- 
felves, though, indeed, order and happinefs are beautifully and 
infeparably connected in the divine government. He eftablifhes 
this great truth, that there is a fupreme rule, anterior to all 
human inftitutions, which alone can fix the precife meafure of 
duty, and the true notion of virtue and vice. He fhews that 
there is an eternal and immutable order, which al] intelligent 
beings are bound to obey, which is the model of all laws, and 
the primitive principle of all moral obligation, and which has 
its fource in the firft caufe, the fupreme Creator of all beings 
and all things. As our pious philofopher was perfuaded, that 
all rational beings eflentially depend on this divine Lawgiver, and 
experience, every moment, the happy effects of this dependence, 
he confiders religious homage to the Deity as the moft facred of 
all obligations, as a duty that has fomething in it, not only 
pleafing, but fublime; and, by reducing religion to its true 
principle, even the love of fupreme goodnefs, and a veneration 
for fupreme fan&ity and wifdom, he completes his moral fyftem. 

As the laws of nature have an immediate relation to the frame 
and conftitution of the human mind, our Author takes an ac- 
curate view of man, and enters into the moft fecret retirements 
of the heart, in order to develope its inward movements and 
fprings of action: and this part of his work fhews both his 
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We fhall conclude with a paflage from a letter fubjoined to 
thefe Meditations. The Writer’s name is only given in initials ; 
but, whoever he may be, he has appreciated both the merit of 
this Work, and its Author, with judgment and tafte. * The 
enemies,’ fays he, * of Revealed Religion, are perpetually telling 
us, that it renders man abject and pufillanimous, contracts and 
fhackles the underftanding, retards the progrefs of fcience, and 
is only fit for weak and vulgar minds, If there were not a 
multitude of examples, adapted to confound the abettors of fuch 
an extravagant notion, that of the Chancellor D’AGUEssEAU 
would alone be fufficient for that purpofe. This illuftrious 
Magiftrate, whofe fublime genius, and univerfal knowledge, 
his country, and, indeed, the learned world in general, beheld 
with admiration; who was one of the brighteft ornaments of the 
prefent age, and who, with unremitting activity, confecrated 
his talents, and his whole life, to the fervice of his country, was 
an humble and zealous difciple of the Chriftian Religion, which he 
confidered as the true philofophy, becaufe it was, according to 
him, the cenly guide which could foew Man, what he was, what 
he is, and what can render him what he ought to be.’ It was, 
therefore, a tafk worthy of this great and virtuous man, to dif- 
cufs the important principles of (what our learned Cudworth 
called fo juftly) eternal and immutable morality, and to difpel the 
clouds with which a falfe philofophy has endeavoured to cover, 
or render dubious, the truths that conneét man with his Creator, 
and virtue with happinefs. 





ArT. XX. 


AnpDRE® Bonn, Anatomes et Chirurgie in illuftri Anfteledamenfi 
Athenao Profeffris, Defcriptio The,auri Ofium morboforum Hoviani. 
Annexa eft Differtatio de Call. A Detcription of Dr. Hovius’s 
Colle&tion of difeafed Bones, with a Differtation on the Nature 
and Growth of Callus, By Profeflor Bonn, of Amfterdam. 
4to. Amilterdam. 1783. 


re HIS colle&tion, which is efteemed one of the moft curious 
of the kind, was begun by Dr. Hovius; fenior phyfician 
of Amfterdam; who, during a jong courfe of practice, {pared 
neitaer pains nor expence in felecting whatever might con- 
tribute to illuftrate this important branch of nofology. In 
1772, he prefented his colle€tion to the company of furgeons in 
Amfterdam, in whofe hall it is preferved for the ufe of ftudents, 
under the direction of the learned and ingenious Profeflor, by 
whom it has been greatly enlarged, and methodically arranged. 
In order to render this cabinet, which contains above 500 
articles, of more than mere local utility, the profeflor has here 
given a brief, but accurate, defcription of each article, and, to 


moft of them, has added a concife account of the cafe of the 
Na 3 fubjects 
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fubje&ts from whom they were taken, with references to the 
moft celebrated authors who have written on the feveral 
difeafes. 

As this cabinet contains many articles which tend to illuftrate 
the nature and growth of callus, our ingenious Author has 
added a differtation on this wonderful expedient of nature, by 
which fhe repairs thofe injuries that the moft folid parts of our 
frame may receive from external violence. 

On no fubjcct are phyfilogifts more divided. Some have 
attributed the growth of callus to a fucceflive offification of the 
membranes of the periofteum ; while others have fuppofed it to 
originate from a gelatinous fluid, exuded from the veflels and 
fibres of the fractured bone, which, becoming vifcous, ce- 
ments, as it were, the divided parts, is gradually hardened into 
cartilage, and at length is completely offified. 

The learned Protctior grants that, in cafes of fraétured bones, 
the periofteum is tumified, and that in a recent fra€ture, a fluid 
is exuded; but he contends, that this exudation never becomes 
vifcous, nor ferves to cement the divided parts; and further, 
that itis never changed into cartilage. In thefe refpects, he 
afferts, that obfervations made upon dead fubjeécts are not to be 
depended on; as the alteration of colour, &c. may deceive the 
eye, and miflead the judgment. 

He obferves, that an examination of compound fraétures, 
and wounds of the bones, by no means tends to eftablifh the 
fyftems above mentioned. In thefe cafes, flefh grows up in the 
fractured parts, that, at firft, appears granulated, and in which, 
when furveyed with a microfcope, the pulfation of {mall arteries 
may be perceived, ‘This gradually fills up the wound, extrudes 
the dead pieces, and unites the found parts of the bone, 

This granulated flefh, which is generated, not fo much from 
the perioficum, as from veflels, that grow out of the found 
bone, afterwards undergoes a remarkable change. It becomes 
more fclid, and of a coreaceous and flexible nature, This is moft 
plainly perceivable in large wounds of the fkull, and in exfolia- 
tions of the bones of the head; in which, while this coreaceous 
fubftance is yet foft and carnous, the pulfations of the arteries may 
be feen; but when its confiftence is become harder, thefe can be 
diftinguifhed only by the touck. Upon this change, from a 
carnous to a coreaceous fubflance, the granulations on its fur- 
face difappear, and it refembles a {mcoth extended cicatrice. 

While the callus is in this imperfect fate, bony fibres are 
formed in it, which, as they grow, are interwoven with each 
other, and at length cohere in one folid fubftance; by which 
procefs, the coreacous fubftance is gradually changed into bone, 
without paffing through a cartilaginous ftate. 


Notwith- 
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Notwithftanding this peculiar circumftance in its formation, 
callus, when thus offified, is truly done. It is organifed like all 
other bones, confifts of fibres, and contains a medulla; its fur- 
face is perforated with innumerable orifices for the paflage of 
blood-veffels, and is covered with a periofteum, from which thefe 
are received ; it grows with the bone, and is liable to the fame 
difeafes, 

Thus the produétion of callus differs from the procefs of na- 
ture in the formation of the bones in infants, as it is not 
generated from bony points, or kernels, within a cartilage; and 
is difcriminated from the preternatural offification of the foft 
parts in adults, by exhibiting no bony incruftations, and by 
becoming complete bone, throughout the whole of its fubftance. 

Our ingenious Author has caufed drawings to be made of the 
moft curious articles of this, and of his own collection; fome 
of which are already publifhed in folio, neatly engraved, and 
illuftrated with defcriptions, in the Latin and Dutch languages. 





ArT. XXI, 

Verhandelingen uitgegeeven door Teyler’s tweede Genoot/chap, Derde 
Stuk, bevallende, &c. Wiflertations publifhed by Teyler’s Second 
Society. Part III. Containing a Defcription of a very large 
Eleétrical Machine, placed in Teyler’s Mufeum in Haarlem; and 
an Account of fome Experiments made with it. By Martinus 
van Marum, M.D. Librarian, and Direétor of this Inftitution, 
Correfponding Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, and Member of the Philofophical Societies of Haarlem, 
Rotterdam, Vliffing, and Utrecht. 4to. Haarlem. 1785. 
In French and Dutch, with Plates. 


F the ingenious publications by Teyler’s Theological 

J Society, ieveral fpecimens have already been given in our 
Review ; but as the defigns of the liberal and public-fpirited 
founder were not limited to a fingle fcience, however important, 
he inftituted, by his will, a Second Society, for promoting the 
ftudy of natural philofophy, poetry, hiftory, and medals; and 
left a very confiderable fum, to be employed in making a col- 
le&tion of books, philofophical inftruments, natural curiofities, 
drawings, and medals. , 
Dr. Van Marum, to whom this Society have intrufted the 
fuperintendence of their mufeum, has embraced this opportuni- 
ty of manifefting his zeal for the improvement of natural philo- 
fophy, by direéting an eleétrical machine to be made, of a fize 
and power greatly fuperior to any hitherto known, ‘This ap- 
paratus, which does equal honour to the liberality of the Society, 
and to the ingenuity of the artift, was conftructed by Mr. ‘/ohn 
Cuthbertfon, an Englifh mathematical inftrument-maker, in 


Amlterdam. It confifts of two circular plates of glafs, each of 
Nn 4 65 inches 
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65 inches diameter *, which are made to turn upon the fame 
horizontal axis, at the diftance of 7} inches from each other, 
Thefe plates are excited by eight rubbers, each 15% inches in 
length ; and, to the diftance of 16; inches from the center, they 
are covered, on both fides, with a refinous compofition, which 
is defigned to prevent the breaking, and to hinder the excited 
electricity from being carried off by the axis. ‘The prime con- 
ductor, which confifts of feveral pieces, is very large, and is 
fupported by 3 glafs pillars, each 57 inches high. ‘The plates 
are made of French glafs; as this is found to fucceed better than 
any other kind, except the Englifh flint, which could not be 
procured of fo large a fize. This noble machine is furnifhed 
with nine electrical batteries, each containing 15 jars, and each 
jar having about a fquare foot of coated glafs; fo that the grand 
battery, in which all thefe are combined, confifts of above 130 
fquare feet of coated elafs. The feats of poor Salmoneus, 
Dum flammas ‘fovis, et fonitus imitatur Olympi, 

were mere boy’s play, when compared with thefe bold efforts of 
our enterprifing electricians. 

The principal difficulty in a machine fo large, was to prevent 
the diffipation of electricity from the plates, and from the con- 
ductor. ‘This gave the artift and diretor no fmall trouble; for, 
notwithftanding the refinous coating of the plates, they found 
that a great quantity of the electrical fluid ran off in ftreams of 
fire from the excited parts of the plates, to the axis. ‘T’o 
prevent this, they infulated the axis, by mounting it between 
glafs pillars, with brafs centers made to receive it. But the 
fubtile fluid, when confined from going off this way, ftill eluded 
the vigilance of our philofophers, and efcaped from the con- 
ductor, along the glafs pillars, by which it was fupported. 
After feveral unfuccefsful trials, they found means to overcome 
this obftacle, by fixing hollow fpherical pieces of brafs, of 12 
inches diameter, upon the fupporters, a little below the con- 
ductor, in fuch a manner, that the rim of their polar extremities, 
through which the glafs pillar pafled, was turned inward, to- 
ward the centre. 

This machine, when thus completed, was aftonifhingly 
powerful. From the prime conductor, {parks have been taken 
24 inches long: thefe, when feen in the dark, appeared of the 
fize of a common goofe-quill, feemed to dart in ferpentine lines, 
and emitted many collateral rays, fome of which were fix, 
feven, and even eight inches in length. Even upon the fharpeft 


fteel points that could be made, {parks of half an inch have been 
received from the condu@tor. 





© That his experiments may the more eafily be compared with 
thofe made by electricians in England, the Doétor makes ufe of 
Englith meafure, throughout the whole of his work. 
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Another proof of the extraordinary power of this machine, 
is, that from a brafs ball, 47 inches in diameter, and projecting 
s inches from the end of the condudor, a pencil, or plume of 
electrical fire was emitted, which extended 16 inches in length 
and breadth. 

By the fpark from the prime conductor alone, without ufing 
any coated glafs, gunpowder has been fired, and tinder, rofin, , 
and match, been lighted. Being at different times made to pafs 
through oil of turpentine, and oil of olives, they caught fire 
from it: and it entirely melted a piece of gold leaf, 20 inches 
long, and half a line in breadth. 

When this machine was ftrongly excited, fpectators have 
been affected, at the diftance of five, fix, and fometimes of 
eight feet, from the prime conduétor, with that fenfation, which 
is ufually compared to a cobweb playing on the face and hands ; 
and the air in the Mufeum was fo poweriuNy ele@rified, that at 
the further extremity of the apartment, which is 40 feet 
from the condudtor, the balls of Mr. Cavallo’s ele&trometer di- 
verged half an inch. 

The remaining part of this work relates various experiments 
made with this apparatus. Some of them tend to determine 
points, concerning which philofophers have hitherto differed, 
becaufe they have not been able to accumulate a quantity of the 
ele€irical fluid fufficient to make decifive experiments. A fhort 
account of the moft remarkable of thefe, we hope, will be ac- 
ceptable to our Readers. 

With refpect to the effects of electricity on the pulfe, various 
have been the opinions and affertions of thofe who have writ~- 
ten on the fubject; but after a great variety of experiments, 
made with the utmoft accuracy, at different times, and on dif- 
ferent perfons, Dr. Van MaArvum finds reafon to conclude, 
that the pulfe is not at all affected by fimple eleCtricity, whether 
pofitive or negative. 

In experiments made with the apparatus, commonly koown 
by the name of the thunder-houfe, the Doctor found that, by 
the intervention of a bronzed glais tube, with a bail at each 
end, the electrical {park was as readily difcharged, at the fame 
diftance, and with the fame effects, on a pointed conductor, as 
on one terminated with a round knob. Hence, he imagines, 
that we afcribe too much efficacy to pointed conductors, when 
we fuppofe, that they will, in every cafe, either prevent or di- 
minifh the explofion of a thunder cloud ; for when a cloud, not 
electrified, is driven between one highly charged and the top 
of a building, the latter will, by the intervention of the former, 
be difcharged with equal eafe and force, upon a pointed as 
upon a blunt conductor; though, in either cafe, if the con- 


ductor be complete, without any detriment to the a " 
it 
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With the formidable batteries above defcribed, Dr. Van 
Marum, and Profeflor VAN SwinpEN, made fome curious 
experiments on magnetifm, which tend to confirm the opinions 
advanced by the latter, in his late work on this fubeQ *#. We 
fhall give the refults of thefe experiments, which were tried on 
needles, made of watch-fprings, from three to fix inches in 
length, and on bars of fteel nine inches long, from a quarter 
to half an inch in breadth, and from half a line to a line in 
thicknefs. 

When a needle, or bar, lay horizontally in the magnetic 
meridian, and acquired magnetifm by the difcharge of the bat- 
tery, it was indifferent at which end the electrical fluid entered ; 
for the northern extremity always became the north, and the 
fouthern, the fouth pole. 

When a needle, or bar, which had already acquired a fma!] 
degree of magnetifm, was laid horizontally in the magnetic 
meridian, with its poles reverfed, they have always been 
weakened, and generally inverted, by a difcharge of the bat- 
tery; the north pole, which pointed to the fouth, became the 
fouth pole, and the fouth pole, which lay in a northern direc- 
tion, was changed into the north. 

When magnetifm was communicated, by the electrical bat- 
tery, to a needle, or bar, placed perpendicularly, it made no 
difference at which end the difcharged fluid entered ; for the lower 
extremity invariably became the north, and the upper extremity 
the fouth pole, 

When a needle, or bar, which had already acquired a fmall 
degree of magnetifm, was placed perpendicularly, with the 
north pole uppermoft, the poles were always inverted by the 
electrical explofion. 

Thefe facts, which are the refult of experiments frequently 
repeated, tend to confirm the opinions of M. Beccaria, and to 
confute thofe of M. Wilke. 

It was found, that needles and bars, whether they lay hori- 
zontally in the magnetic meridian, or were placed perpendi- 
cularly, received equal degrees of magnetifm, from equal elec- 
trical explofions. 

If, when a needle, or bar, had acquired magnetifm from 
an electrical explofion, a fecond difcharge was made to pafs 
through it in the fame manner, it generally weakened, and 
om deftroyed, the magnetifm it had received from the 

rft. 

A thin needle, or bar, acquired little or no magnetifm, frem 
an explofion which was {o ftrong as to heat it. 





—= 


* Vid. Monthly Rev. Vol. LXXIIL p. 528. 
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Needles, or bars, placed in the magnetic equator, acquired no 
magnetifm at all from an electrical difcharge, when made to 
pafs through them in a longitudinal direGtion. 

A needle made of a watch-fpring, being laid in the magnetic 
equator, between two brafs wires of the fame length with it, an 
electrical fhock was difcharged from one fide to the other. This 
was done to try, whether, according to Beccaria’s opinion, the 
fide which lay toward the north would acquire a northern, 
and the oppofite fide a fouthern polar magnetifm ; but the refule 
was, that the ends of this needle acquired a greater degree of 
polarity than had been communicated in any former experi- 
ments ; the end which lay toward the weft, became the north, 
and the eaftern extremity the fouth pole. ‘This curious experi- 
ment was repeated, with the fame effects, on a fteel bar nine 
inches long, five lines broad, and one line in thicknefs, 

The electrical explofion increafed the power of a weak mage 
netical bar, of two feet long, and an inch in breadth and thick- 
nefs, while it lay in the magnetic meridian; but it loft its virtue 
immediately upon being placed in the equator. 

The magnetifm of needles and bars, whether acquired from 
magnets, or from electricity, was always greatly weakened by 
the eleétrical explofion. An armed loadftone, which would 
fupport 6; ounces, loft fo much of its virtue by a difcharge of 
the battery, which was made to pafs through it, that, with 
both poles, it could fcarcely take up 10 grains. 

From all thefe experiments, Dr. Van Marum very juftly 
concludes, that in producing and deftroying magnetifm, the 
electrical explofion has no other efficacy than what is common 
to every caufe, which occafions a certain degree of agitation in 
the fteel, or magnet; and that they, who, from thefe pneno- 
mena, have imagined any other kind of influence of eletricity 
over magnetifm, or have fuppofed any analogy between them, 
have formed an hypothefis, which, upon this foundation at 
leaft, cannot be fupported. 

The revivification of metallic calces by the eleGtrical ex- 
plofion, though afferted by M. Beccaria, and the Count de 
Milly, is denied by Meffrs. Briflon and Cadet, who maintain, 
that what the former fuppofed to be a revivification, arofe folely 
from the fufion of the metallic conduétors, between which the 
calces were laid. To obviate this objection, Dr. Van Marum 
placed the calces of feveral metals between conductors of wet 
linen, and fo completely fucceeded in the refufcitation of 
minium, white lead, and of the calces of tin, zinc, and anti- 
mony, that the metallic globules were difcernible with the 
naked eye, were taken off from the glafs on which the calx had 
been laid, and were proved by fufion. The revivification of 
Crocus martis was not equally abundant; yet the metallic tinge 
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on the glafs was fo evident, as to leave no doubt of the fuccefs 
of the experiment. Hence, and from its communicating phlo- 
gifton to the atmofphere, our ingenious Author fuppofes that 
the electrical fluid either is phlogifton itfe!*, or contains a very 
large proportion of this principle. 

A dicharge of the battery belonging to this machine melted 
15 feet of iron wire, 737 Of an inch in diameter; this is the 
fame fize with that of which 3 feet @ inches were melted by 
Mr, Nairne’s battery of 50 fquare fect of coated glafs. Ac- 
cording to the beft accounts, the largeft iron wire that had ever 
been put into fufion by the e!etricel explofion, was that of ,7, of 
an inch diameter; but this battery melted fix inches of ‘iron 
wire, the diameter of which was .”; of an inch. 

Ia thefe experiments, when the Jeneth of the wire was lefs 
than the difcharge was capable of melting, the globules were 
thrown toa preat diftance, often through the whole breadth of 
the apartment, which was 29; feet, and fometimes to the height 
of ten feet. When the wire was of a greater f fize, it formed 
larger globules, like very fmall fhot, many % of a line in dia- 
meier, which rolled along the floor, and retained their glowing 
heat for fome feconds. 

In melting fhorter pieces of wire a very extraordinary phe-’ 
nomenon took place. When about half was taken of the length 
which the explofion was able to melt, the greateft part of it was 
changed into calx, which produced a great number of flakes, 
or little filaments, from half an inch to three inches in length, 
and of various thicknefs; one of them about two lines: thefe 
rofe gradually into a cloud of {moke, which was formed by the 
calcination of the wire. When ftill fhorter pieces of wire were 
taken, or when the battery was more highly charged, the fila- 
ments were fmaller and more numerous ; and a ftill higher charge 
made the whole wire evaporate into a thick fmoke, in which 
only a few very fmall filaments were difcernible. This was 
more remarkably the cafe with wires of the fofter metals. A 
piece of iron wire, ;'o of an inch in diameter, and four inches 
long, was thus transformed into calcareous filaments, which, 
vpon examination, appeared both in colour and fubftance to be 
iron ochre. 

Upon approaching fome of thefe filaments with the finger, 
or any condudting fubftance, at the diftance of an inch or two, 
they were attracted ; but no fooner did they come into contact 
with a non- eleétric, than they were ftrongly repelled, and di- 
vided into two or more parts; and after this, were repelled by 
every thing which came near them, Other filaments poffefled 
this repulfive force from the firft, without having been in con- 
tact with any conducting fubftance. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Van Marum propofes to refume thefe curious refearches 
during the winter, and we fhall be happy to be inftrumental in 
extending the knowledge of any difcoveries which may refult 
from experiments thus advantageoully conducted, 


ART. XXIil. 

Verhandelingen uitgegeeven door de Holland{che Maat/chappy der Weeten- 
Schappen te Haarlem. Memoirs publithed by the Philofophical So- 
ciety at Haarlem, Vol. XXI. 8vo. Haarlem. 1784. 

HE principal articles in this volume are the following : 
Obfervations on the Ufe of the Peruvian Bark in Epi- 
demical, Malignant, Autumnal Fevers. By ALBERT VER- 

rystT, M.D. 

Though we profefs a juft veneration for the name of Poer- 
haave, and efteem him as one of the greateft phyficians that ever 
lived, yet this refpect ought not to render us blind to any pre- 
judice, which, had he lived longer, he would probably have 
renounced ; but which, under the fanction of fo great a name, 
has acquired a ftability that renders it in molt cafes difficult, and 
in fome impoffible, to remove it. In this light the late inges 
nious Dr. Fothergill confiders his dread of the bark, to the ufe 
of which he too readily attributed many chronic complaints, 
auhicn might perhaps arife from its not having been given in 
fufficient quantities. This averfion to the bark ftill prevails 
among many of the phyticians in Holland, who ftyle themfelves 
of the old fchool; and fome of them, though in other refpeéts 
fenfible and learned men, carry it to a moft extravagant length. 
Hence they fuffer their patients to languifh under intermittents, 
that are endemical in many parts of thefe provinces, without 
attempting to ftop them; while by bleedinz, repeated purges, 
and low diet, they induce a debility cf conftitution, which gives 
the patient reafon long to remember both the diforder and the 
doétor. If, in thefe unhappy circumftances, he fhould with to 
take the bark, he is told that this remedy will bring on a dropfy, 
and a formidable train of other diforders ; that his fever, howe- 
ever difagreeable, will have a faiutary effect in clearing his con- 
ftitution, and mutt be fuffered to exhauft itfelf. 

It is however no more than juft to allert, that there are many 
excellent Dutch phyficians, men, whole liberal minds and {kil- 
ful practice do honour to themfelves and to the profeflion. 
Thefe, while they fee and Jament the prejudices of their bre- 
thren, purfue a more enlarged courfe of ftudy, and endeavour in 
their writings, as well as in their practice, to improve both the 
fcience and the art of medicine, Of this number ts our ingeni- 
ous Author, whofe obiervations, though they contain nothing 
that will be very new to Englith readers, may be of cflential fere 


vice to fome of his countryinen, among whom the practice he 
recommends 
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recommends is lefs general. He ftrongly recommends the bark, 
after proper evacuations, in all autumnal fevers; and advifes 
the moft {peedy recourfe to it whenever malignant fymptoms ap- 
pear, When upon being called in he has perceived thefe, he 
has immediately, without waiting for a remiffion, given large 
dofes of the bark, joined with fuch other medicines as the na- 
ture of the cafe might require. In dangerous cafes he has given 
nine or ten ounces within the three firft days, till the malignant 
fymptoms were abated, and the fever fubdued: after this the 
patients took an ounce every day for three weeks, and then 
gradually diminifhing the dofe, continued to take it till they 
were completely recovered. This practice he has found to be 
attended with the greateft fuccefs in malignant autumnal fevers, 
whether continual, remitting, or intermitting. 

Differtation on the Diffolution of the Lens Chryftallina Opaca in the 
Aqueous Humor of the Eye, and on the Advantages which may be 
derived from it in the Operation of Couching. By M.S. Du 
Pur, M. D. 

Of this phenomenon Dr, Du Pur adduces feveral inftances, 
from the writings of Meffrs. Sharp, Pott, and Warner, as well 
as from thofe of Dutch furgeons ; and propofes, that in couch- 
ing, the capfula lentis be cut, and the cataract left to be wafhed 
in the aqueous humour. This mode he thinks would in moft 
cafes be effectual ; but where the cataract proves too hard to 
yield to the diffolvent power of the aqueous humour, it may 
eafily be extracted by an incifion of the cornea, 

Continuation of a Differtation on the Veffels of Plants, by E. P. 

SWAGERMAN. 

Defeription of an open Urethra, and preternatural Conformation of 
the Penis, in a Child three Years Old. By Profeflor Bonn. 
Differtation on the Nature and Treatment of the Small-pox, par- 

ticularly in the Weft Indies. By P. Rose Roume De St, Lau- 

RENT. 

This gentleman, though no regular medical practitioner, 
was the firft who introduced inoculation among the French in 
the ifland of Grenada in 1769, when under the dominion of 
the Englifh, among whom it was practifed with fuccefs, In 
that year he inoculated 5%2 perfons with the lofs of only one, 
a negroe female child, who from her birth had languifned under 
the dues venerea.. The following pailages are not unworthy of 
notice : 

© Though I had already had the {mall-pox in the natural way, 
curiofity led me frequently to try the effects of inoculation on 
myfelf. ‘The experiment was generally without any confe- 


quences ; but in two or three of thefe trials, the place in which 


I had made the puncture inflamed and fwelled; and once it filled 
with matter, with which, on the tenth day after my own in- 
oculation, 
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oculation, I inoculated feveral patients, who all caught the fmall- 
pox as completely as if the pus had been taken from any other 
patient. 

‘ A negro, in the confluent fmall-pox, had efcaped from 
thofe who had the care of him, and, after a long fearch, was 
found fitting in the running ftream of a rivulet: when taken 
out of this cold bath, inftead of giving up the ghoft, according 
to the prognoftication of his attendants, he grew ftronger from 
that time; his diforder aflumed a more favourable appearance, 
and he was foon completely recovered.” * Hence, fays M. pe 
St. LaurenT, I was induced to adopt a fimilar mode in my 
own practice. A Mulatto boy being brought to me one even- 
ing with the confluent fmall-pox, attended with alarming fymp- 
toms of the moft malignant nature, I ordered him to be car- 
ried into the air, and expofed to the dews till near midnight, 
and afterwards to be laid ona matrafs in an open and airy room, 
though his fhirt and cap were wet through with the moifture of 
the atmofphere. The next day the puftules were larger, and 
the patient was foon completely reftored to health. In this man- 
ner [ treated many in the confluent and malignant f{mall-pox, 
and always with the fame fuccefs.’ 

Defeription of the genuine Benzoin and Camphire Trees. By M. 
Houttuyn, M. D. 

Dr. H. obferves, that Linnzus has defcribed the Laurus Ben- 
zein of Virginia, and omitted that of Sumatra, where alone the 
genuine tree is to be found. Our Author thus defcribes it: 

© Laurus, foltis ovatoelanceolatis integris, frudiu nuciformi.’ 

The camphire iree of Sumatra is characterized as follows: 

© Laurus, folits ovalibus, acuminatis, lineatis, floribus magnis 
tulipaceis.’ 





——— 


ART. XXIII. 

Commentationes Regie Societatis Scientiarum Gottingenfis, Se. i. e. 
Tranfactions of the Royal Society of Sciences of Gottingen, for 
the Year 1782. Vol. V. 4to. Gottingen. 1784. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Men, I. OC Bfrvations on feveral Claffes of Plants in the Royal 
Garden, fome of which are new, and ethers hitherto 
little known. By Profeflor J. A. Murray. 

Mem. IL. Concerning the Acid Springs of Driburg, together 
with a general Examination of the Nature and Ssmsisoon of Mi- 
neral Waters. By. J. Frep.Gmerin. This Memoir con- 
tains feventy analytical experiments which are not fufceptible 
of abridgment. 

Mem. [I. Concerning the Hiftory of Sugar. By Joun Becks 
MAN. The firft queftion which occupies our Academician’s 
learned refearches in this Memoir is, whether the reed or cane, 
from whence our fugar is derived, was a native produétion of 
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that part of the world which was known to the ancients? The 
difcuffions of Salmafius and Voffius on this point do not appear 
fatisfactory to M. Beckman. They failed in their attempts to 
elucidate this matter, and waddled, like lame ducks, out of the 
alley of erudition, ‘They decided the queftion in the affirmative, 
mifled by Pliny and Diofcorides, who, as our Academician thinks, 
may alfo have been deceived by the ftories of eaftern merchants 
and travellers. Our Academician inclines ftrongly to the ne- 
gative fide of the queftion, though, after fifting the matter with 
much acutenefs and learning, he acknowledges that much may 
be faid on both fides. That the ancients derived, not only 
from the leaves of certain trees, but alfo from a {pecies of the 
arundo, or reed, a fubftance of a fweet tafte, fimilar to that of 
honey, which they called caxyap, or faccharum (the Latin and 
Greek terms into which we evantate our fugar), is abundantly 
known. This fubftance manifefted itfelf toward the top, or on 
the outfide of a reed or cane, from whence it iffued {pontaneoufly ; 
it was found in great quantities in the Eaft Indies, and in Ara- 
bia Felix, and was employed, in the times of Pliny, Diofcori- 
des, and Galen, only for medical purpofes. But was this 
faccharum, or fugar, of the ancients, the fame with that which 
we drink with our tea? We never thought fo: for finding that 
the great-belly’d philofopher Apicius (the only gentleman-cook 
whofe works we have perufed) always made ufe of honey in his 
apple-pies and fweet-meats, we concluded from this that he knew 
no better; and from his knowing -no better, we concluded 
farther, that better was not to be known in his time, in the eat- 
ing way: therefore, thought we, our fugar was not known to 
the ancients. Our Academician has confirmed us in this opi- 
nion by a great variety of learned arguments, which antiquaries 
and philologifts will find in the Memoir before us. We re- 
colle& this moment, that Horace, to foften the harfhne(fs of his 
Falernian wine, ordered his butler to mix it with honey, which 
muft have reduced it nearly to the confiftence of a fyrup or an 
eletuary. Sugar would have done the bufinefs much better ; 
but it feems much more than probable, from this very circum- 
ftance, that there was none to be had, not even at the court of 
Auguttus, 

Mem. 1V. Anatomico obffetrical Obfervations, relative to the 
Structure of the. Human Ovum and Secundine in a perfec? Birth. 
By Profeflor AuGust. Henry WrissBercG. Of two thoufand 
deliveries which came under the infpeétion of this learned Aca= 
demician, three cafes only occurred in which the foetus came 
into the world without any fraction of the egg, or the coats in 
which it was involved in the uterus. The obfervations of Mr. 
WeaisBerG, on thefe and other objects relative to parturition, 


are learned, often new, and always interefting. 
4 MatTHEMATICS. 
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MaTHEMATICS. 

This clafs furnifhes but wo Viemoirs in the prefent volume. 
The firtt is, concerning the Teeth of Wheels, in different Mecha- 
nical Pofitions and Operations. By Profeflor KAgEsTNER. 

Mem. I]. On the following Queftion: Whether the Origin of 
Mountains can be accounted for and explained by a Change of the 
Earth’s Axis, and the Motions of the Waters, occafioned by this 
Change? By Avs. Lup. Fr. Meister. Memoir the Fir/. 

The objections of a philofopher whom we truly revere, againft 
the hypothefis which accounts for certain phenomena of our 
globe, by fuppofing a change in the axis of the earth, have 
given occafion to this learned Memoir. M. pr Luc, the excellent 
philofopher whom we have in view, alleged two things againft 
this hypothefis: the firft is, that the fact requires hiftorical or 
phyfical proofs which have not been produced ; and the fecond, 
which comes more clofely to the point, is, that were the fact 
even eftablifhed on the ftrongeft evidence, it is not fufficient to 
account for the origin of mountains /o con/tituted and compofed as 
thofe which we obferve on the earth’s furface, Our learned 
Academician employs the prefent Memoir in anfwer to the firft 
of thefe objections, and we think his obfervations and reafon- 
ings every way worthy the attention of M. de Luc. But we 
are curious to know what method he will find of cluding the 
force of the fecond objection: we therefore wait with impatience 
for the arrival of his fubfequent Memoir, which will probably 
engage us to return once more tothis, and to give a more ample 
account of the whole. : 

History and PHILOLOGY. 

Mem. I. Concerning the Improvements and Inventions which 
changed the Military Arms and Weapons employed by the Ancient 
Greeks in their Wars, and their Efficis. By Profcflor Cur. G. 
Heyne. Even the elegant and judicious Herne, the juftly 
celebrated editor of Vir.il, may be feized with a cold fit ot phi- 
lology ! for he has given us, indeed, much more erudition than 
infiruciion in this Memoir. He defigns to prove, that the in- 
vention of new arms had no palpable influence in fac:litating 
conquefts, or in aggrandizing the nations that dittinguithed 
themfelves moft in the improvement of their weapons. The 
matter is not fufceptible of accurate proof, as fo many circum- 
ftances, befide the quality and kind of arms, contribute to the 
gain or the lofs of a victory. Accordingly, our Academician 
leaves the very point he propofed to illuftrate, n.ore or lels ame 
biguous. 

He, however, gives us a learned hiftory of ancient armozy 
end military imp!ements, which he divides into three epochas. 
The fir is that in which bruifing, boxing, and cudgelling were 
fucceeded by the w/e of metals in forging arms, both offenlive and 
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defenfive ; the fecond when animals, and particularly horfes, were 
brought into the field of battle; and the third, when arms under- 
went a variety of changes and improvements. ‘The details into 
which our Academician enters, in each of thefe divifions, ex- 
hibit an ample collection of antiquities relative to the fighting 
bufinefs. 

Mem. If. Concerning the Time in which Michael Glyeas Jived, 
By Profefior Cur. Witt. Watcuius. This Michael Gly- 
Cas was one of the Byzantine hiftorians. There is on/p a differ- 
ence of about three centuries, in the opinions which the learned 
have entertained concerning the time of his exiftence. 


Some place him in the twelfth, others in the fifteenth cen- _ 


tury. Now as the learned and laborious Profeflor WaALCHIUS 
thinks it of confequence to the authority and weight of an hif- 
torian, that we fhould know precifely the time in which he 
lived, he has taken great pains to fettle that matter. But 
unluckily does it happen, that no ancient record or writer makes 
mention even of the name of M. Glycas; it is therefore only 
in the writings of Glycas himfelf that materials can be found 
for our Author’s purpofe. Here, therefore, he direéts his la- 
bours, and gives us twenty large pages of learned inveftigation, 
in which he candidly avows the ambiguity of every paflage he 
pitches upon for information, and concludes by telling us 
plainly, that in finifhing his Memoir, he is himfelf more uncer- 
tain about the matter than when he began it. He apprehends, 
indeed, that the reader will falute him in thefe words from 
‘Terence, 
Fecifit probe: 
Incertior fum muito, quam dudum. 

and his anfwer is,—really, Sir, that is my cafe as well as yours ; 
and it is better to confefs my own ignorance, than to deceive 
others by vain and fallacious conjectures. So it is, may the 
reader reply ; but why then did you publifh your Memoir? We 
muft Jeave the learned profeflor to anfwer this queftion. 

Mem. ILI. Concerning certain Works and Fragments of the Wri- 
ters of the Sccratic School; fuch, more efpecially, as the Dialogues 
of Aifchines, the Epr/iles of Piato, and his Con-difciples, and the 
Table of Cebes. By Profeilor Meiners, We have erudition, 
aff.ciated with judgment and tafte, in this excellent Memoir, 
which fhews that he alone, in whom the critic and the philofo- 
pher are united, is worthy to elucidate the productions, and ap~ 
preciate the writers, of the Socratic fchoo]. The proofs here 
brought acainft the authenticity of the dialogues of Z/fchines are 
Juminous, and muft convince every attentive and intelligent 
reader that they were the productions of fome fophift, who 
lived long after the time of the Athenian fage.—The epi/iles that 
bear the name of Plato und his fellow-difciples, and fome of the 
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dialoeues and definitions that are alfo attributed to him, fuch as 
the Demodocus, the Si/yphus, and the dialogue de fu/lo, are allo 
pronoanced, and, with more or lefs evidence, proved fpurious 
tty our learned Academician. With refpect to the epi/iles, we 
have fome difficulty to give our fx// aflent to the decifion of 
M. Meiners. We have a great refpect for his authori:y, as 
far as authority ought to have influence; but we have a moft 
refpeCtable authority againft him, of which he himfelf was 
aware. ‘Thefe epiftles were extant in the time of Cicero, and 
this great interpreter of the oracles of Athenian wifdom pronoun- 
ced them authentic. It was, nodoubt, from internal evidence, 
that is, from a confideration of certain paflages contained in 
thefe epiftles, that our Academician, notwithftanding the autho- 
rity of Cicero, was induced to look upon them as {purious. He 
thinks that the Roman philofopher examined thefe paflages with 
inattention and credulity, as he had done before with refpect to 
the fictitious laws of Zaleucus, which he alfo confidered as ge- 
nuine: but this accufation is much more eafily raifed than 
proved. It only prcves to us, with certainty, that the Roman 
conful and the German profeffor were not of the fame opinion 
on this queftion. Certain it is, that if fome paflages, found in 
writings of eminent men, that appear inconfiftent with their ge- 
neral character or their avowed opinions, be fufficient to prove 
thefe writings fpurious, a multitude of our modern literary, 
philofophical, and theological productions will forfeit their au- 
thenticity in the opinion of pofterity ;—fuch of them, we mean, 
as fhall get down fo far in the current of time. Even writers 
of merit have their inconfiftencies and contradiGions, efpecially 
in their epi/tles, which are compofed in moments of good humour 
or ill humour, low fpirits or high fpirits ; fometimes in a mo- 
ment of prepofleffion for one opinion, and fometimes when an- 
other and a contrary one ftrikes their fancy ; not to mention the 
particular incidents, views, and circumftances that may modify 
ftyle, manner, and matter in epiftolary correfpondence, fo as to 
render the fame writer unlike himfelf in different paflages. ins 
fepe PLATO @ femet ipfo fibique prorjus diffimilis, fays a learned 
Author, after giving a noble and eioguent cujopy on the genius 
and ftyle of the illuitrious Athenian. Our Academician proves 
the fpurioufnefs of the dialogues of 4fchines with the moft fatis- 
fatory evidence, becaule he draws his proofs from the general, 
uniform, and predominant charaCters that are obfervable in the 
tone, manner, and doétrine of thefe dialogues: but he attacks 
the authenticity of the epiftles under contideration, only from 
fome particular paflages, which do not feem fufficient to render 
his attack irrefiftible. 

Our Academician’s obje€tions againft the authenticity of the 


table of Cebes are acute and judicious, but not new. Cedes the 
Oo2 Theban 
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Theban was a difciple of Socrates ; but the work in queftion 
favours more of the Stoical than of the Socratic fchool, as our 
Author obferves, after other learned men. He confiders it, in- 
deed, as a noble compofition ; pure in ftyle as well as in pre- 
cept; anterior alfo to the decline of Grecian eloquence, and in- 
finitely fuperior to all the other produdtions that have been 
falfely attributed to the early writers of the Socratic fchool ; but 
feveral confiderations induce him to think, nay, to pronouncé 
pofitively, that it was compofed long after the time of Cedes. 

For, fays he, in the firft place, the Author of this TABLE 
confiders poetry, rhetoric, mufic, dialectics, and all the branches 
of mathematical fcience, as a fallacious philofophy, which has no 
tendency to render mankind wifer and better; an opinion, in- 
deed, which does not feem confiftent with the tenets of the So- 
cratic {chool. Secondly, he makes mention of the peripatetic 
fe& which arofe in Greece long after the time of Cebes: and 
thirdly, he ufes fevera) expreffions, which, as our Aca~ 
demician thinks, were not in ufe among the early Socratic 
writers. 

There are feveral obfervations made by the learned Brucker, 
in his account of Cebes *, which, if they do not entirely remove 
thefe objections, diminifh, at leaft, confiderably, their force. 
Some interpolations have been fuppofed by the learned to have 
got into the text, perhaps from marginal notes in the manu- 
icript; and the paffage from which our Academician draws his 
firft and his moft impostant objection, has, with no fmall ap- 
pearance of evidence, been confidered by Fabricius as corrupt 
and fuppofititious. Profeflor MEINERS maintains, on the con- 
trary, that this paflage is fo clofely connected with what pre- 
cedes and with what follows, that the fufpicion of any addition 
or interpolation is entirely groundlefs. Be that as it may, all 
the learned ancients, with one voice, attribute this philofophical 
table to Cebes, and, moft certainly, both with ref{pect to beauty 
of compofition, and excellence of matter, it is worthy of the moit 
flourifhing period of Athenian philofophy and literature. 

The objections brought by our Academician againft the au- 
thenticity of the epifiles of Xenophon, and of thofe of the Socratic 
writers (which latter were publifhed as genuine, by Leo Allatius), 
are judicious, and, we think, unanfwerable. 

Mem. [V. Concerning Thrace, as it is mentioned and defcribed 
by Herodotus and Thucydides. By Profeflor J. Curist. Gat- 
TERER. ‘This profound adept in ancient geography, after hav- 
ing, in a former Memoir, treated of the northern parts of 
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Thrace, as they are defcribed by the two hiftorians here men- 
tioned, employs his erudition on the fouthern divifion of that 
country in the prefent Memoir, which comprehends the eaftern 
parts of this divifion, fuch as the coaft of the Euxine fea, and 
the cities, rivers, lakes, lands, iflands, and nations that inhabit 
this extenfive region. 

Mem. V.! Concerning the Sources of Information (and the Authors) 
whence Diodorus Siculus compofed his hiftory, and the Degree of 
Credit which his Authority derives from the Writers whom he fol- 
lows. Mem. I. Relative to the firft Three Books of Diodorus. 
By Profeflor Heyne. The fubjeé and the Author of this Me- 
moir wil] naturally make philologifts expect here a large quan- 
tity of erudition; nor will their expectations be difappointed : 
for the quantity is indeed abundant, more fo, perhaps, than the 
fubje& ftri@ly required; greatly fo, in the digreffive way. But 
erudition, from the pen of Prof. HEYNE, has always the merit of 
keeping attention awake. The effential qualities required in 
fuch an univerfal hiftorian as Diodorus, are diligence in pro- 
curing fources of information, and judgment and fidelity in the 
choice and in the ufe of his materials, both thofe which he has 
obtained from other writers, and thofe which he could derive 
from his own obfervation. Under thefe different points of view 
he is elaborately fcrutinized by our learned Academician, who 
is neither blind to his defects nor to his merit. We muft wait 
for his fubfequent Memoirs to make the account of both, and to 
form the balance: for the Memoir before us is entirely relative 
to the firft book of Diodorus, which treats of Egypt; and M. 
Heyne here almoft lofes fight of his author, and entertains us 
chiefly with his own ideas of Egyptian hiftory, the fources from 
which it is to be drawn, and the true manner of illuftrating it. 
He was led into this digreffion by his Author’s omitting to in- 
form us from what authorities he drew his accounts of the Egyp- 
tians. Omiffions of this kind, Diodorus has, in common with 
moft other ancient hiftorians. He has, however, one merito- 
rious advantage, which few other hiftorians can boaft of, and 
this is, that he employed thirty years in digefting and compofing 
his hiftory, and travelled, amidft innumerable perils and toils, 
through a great part of Europe and Afia, by which he frequently 
met with information that was only to be obtained upon the 
{pot ; and he was enabled to correé the relations of others, who, 
from an ignorance of the places concerning which they wrote, 
had fallen into feveral errors. 
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Art. XXIV. 

Sur la Population ces E'tats en général, et fur celle des E’tats Pruffiens 
en particulier, Differtation, qui a été lue dans PAffemblée publique 
de l’ Académie des Sciences, et des Belles Lettres a Berlin, le 27me 
Fanvier 1735, pour le Jour Anniverfaire du Roi. 1.e. Difcourfeon 
Population in general, and on that of the Pruflian Dominions in 
particular; delivered at a Public Meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences and Belles Lettres in Berlin, January 27, 1785, the 
Anniverfary of the King’s Birth-day. By M. pe HerrznerG, 
Minifter of State, and Member of the Academy. 8vo. pp. 36. 


HE perufal of this little piece hath afforded us that high 
pleafure, which refults from contemplating a great cha- 
racter, attentive to the interefts-of humanity. As ahero and 
a ftatefman, the Pruflfian monarch has long been the object of 
our admiration. He is here exhibited in a point of view, not 
lefs great, but much more amiable,—as the true father of his 
{ubjects, promoting, with a munificence worthy of royalty, the 
comfort and happinefs of thofe clafles which, though generally 
deemed the loweft in rank, are perhaps the moft ufeful and va- 
juable to fociety. 

Our very ingenious author, in whom the philofopher and 
the politician are happily united, fets out with a maxim, which 
though generally allowed in theory, is too little regarded in 
practice; that a ftate is really powerful and flourifhing, in pro- 
portion as it is populous: provided government be careful to 
fupply its fubjects with employment fufficiently lucrative to af- 
ford them acomfortable fubfifttence. While this is the cafe, it 
is impoflible that a country fhould be too populous; or that 
emigrations fhould become neceflary, to diminifh the number 
of its inhabitants. He then enters into the queflion, whether 
ancient nations were more populous than the modern; which 
he determines in the affirmative; though he is of opinion, that 
the difference is not fo great as Afonte/quieu has {uppofed. Ia 
the middle ages, and in later times, population was greatly di- 
minifhed, in confequence of religious wars, of peftilence, fa- 
mine, bad government, the celibacy of the clergy, and other 
caufes. At the peace of Weftphalia, moft of the villages in 
the eleCtorate of Brandenburgh, in Silefia, and in Pomerania, 
were entirely deferted; and above an hundred villages, which 
exifted in the time of the emperor Charles IV, elector of Bran- 
denburgh, are now no longer to be found, 

This decline of population was much checked by the wife 
policy of the eletor Frederick William, furnamed, very juftly, 
THE GREAT, and of the kings, Frederic I, Frederic Wil- 
liam, and Frederic II, Whe firft of thefe princes, befide re- 
eftablifhing agriculture throughout his dominions, befide re- 
building the ruined towns aad villages, increafed the number 
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of his fubjects, by affording an afylum to 12,000 French refugees, 
whom Lewis XIV. had foolithly, as well as wickedly exiled, 
and whofe number is now augmented to 20,000. Frederic 1. 
received into his tersitory a confiderable number of the fubjects 
of the Palatinate, who had alfo been driven from their country 
by religious perfecution: and F rederic William gave an afylum 
to 12,000 Saltzburghers, who hac ' in like manner, been ba- 
nifhed by a bicoted “archbifhop, and alfo toa great woniion’ of 
emigrants from the Palatinate and Moravia, and with thefe 
virtuous induftrious families, here peopled the province of Pruf- 
fian Lithuania, which had been depopulated by the dreadful pef- 
tilence, in the years 1709, and 1710.' 

After this introduction, our author gives an account of the 
liberal and wife meafures by which bis prefent majefty, not- 
withftanding his long and bloody wars, has not only doubled 
the population of his hereditary kingdoms, but, by means of 
his newly acquired provinces, tr ebled that of his whole domi- 
nions. 

As agriculture affords the moft immediate and neceffary fub- 
fiftence, and is therefore mott friendly to prpulation, i king 
has not only rebuilt the villages and farms, which had fallen 
Into decay; but has caufed new ones to be erected, efpecially 
in the neighbourhood of rivers. By confining the rivers with- 
in their banks, and thus preventing inundations, he has reco- 
vered many acres of excellent arable and paftureland, which he 
gives to foreign fettlers, on condition that they build and ftock 
their farms ; ‘and to affift them in doing this, he grants them, 
for a number of years, an exemption from taxes, and military 
fervice. It appears from the lift of new fettlements, preferved 
in the royal archives, that - prefent majefty has built 539 
villages, hamlets, and farms; wherein has eftablifhed above 
42,600 families; which, if we compute five perfons to each 
family, gives an increafe of near 214,000 fubjects. 

The king has alfo advanced, to gentlemen and land-holders, 
fums, amounting to feveral millions of crowns, to enable them 
to clear and improve their eftates. Thefe fums are either a free 
donation, or are lent at the low intereft of one or two per cent. 
which is appropriated to the eftablifhment of fchools, and to 
penfions for the widows and children of indigent officers, 

In order to prevent famine, and its depopulating confe- 
quences, his majefty has erected immenfe ftorehoufes for corn 
in every province, for the fubfiftence of his army in time of 
war, and of his other fubjects in feafons of natural {carcity. 
Thus he keeps the price of grain fufficiently high to encourage 
the hufbandman, and, by opening his ftores, can at any time 
prevent the market from rifing fo as to diftrefs he people. By 


thefe means the Pruffian dominions, though not remarkable for 
Oo4 extraordinary 
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extraordinary fertility, fuffered nothing, and were even able to 
fupply their neighbours, in the dreadful famine of 1772, the 
effects of which were fo fatal in fome of the moft fertile parts 
of Germany. 

But the king of Pruffia’s attention is not confined to agricul- 
ture; he has eltablifhed and encouraged manufatures in every 
part of his dominions: thefe afford a maintenance to 500,000 
perfons, or to about one-twelfch part of his fubjets ; our limits 
will not permit us to follow the ingenious academician in his 
details on this head; but it appears from his account, that 
during the courfe of the year 1784, his majefty has diftributed 
2,230,156 crowns, in compenfating the loffes and calamities of 
his fubjeéts, and in promoting agriculture and manufa@tures ; 
and that the fums he has expended toward thefe wife and be- 
nevolent purpof-s, fince the year 1763, amount to near twenty- 
two millions of crowns. | 

The Pruffian government has generally been fuppofed to be 
merely a military eftablifhment, little fuited to the encourage- 
ment of population. But Baron H. obferves that it would be 
eaf, to fhew, that the Pruffian army is really a national militia, 
like that of the Romans; and is conftituted in fuch a manner, 
as inftead of injuring, to befriend population. It confifts of 
202,000 men, who are always ready for fervice, Of this num- 
ber, one half are the fons of peafants and labourers; who, 
during the months of April and May, are embodied for the 
purpofe of military exercife, after which, they return to their 
country occupations, wherein they are employed the remainder 
of the year. The other half confitts of foreign mercenaries 
whom the king engages, that he may not prejudice the national 
population. Thefe refide with their regiments in the towns, 
attend military duty two days in the week, and may employ 
their Ieifure time in working at their feveral trades. The fol- 
diers are not only allowed, but are even encouraged to marry ; 
by which means moft of the foreigners become attached to the 
country, and continue in it. Every regiment has a greater 
number of women and children, than of men belonging to it ; 
and the whole army of 200,000 men, if we include their fami- 
lies, amoun:s to above 400,0c0 perfons. ‘The king maintains, 
in a houfeeftablifhed at Potfdam, 5000 children of foldiers, moft 
of whom are, at the age of eight years, fent into the country, 
to be brought up by the peafants, who are allowed thirteen 
crowns 2 year for each: thus they are rendered good labourers, 
and hardy foldiers. In confequence of all thefe wife and bene- 
ficent meafures, the king of Pruffia has not only greatly in- 
creafed the populoufnefs of his dominions; but alfo laid the 
foundation of its further augmentation ; for, by the public re- 
giters of 1784, it appears that the births exceeded the burials 
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Such is the amiable point of view in which the kiug of Pruf- 
fia’s adminiftration of government is reprefented by M. pe 
HerTZBERG, who delivers facts, and appeals to authorities, 
with an honeft plainnefs, that infpires his reader with confidence 
in all he writes. We cannot, however, coincide with his conclu- 
fion, that an abfolute monarchy is the government beft calcu- 
lated to promote the happinefs of its fubjects. According to 
the account before us, the king of Pruffia’s adminiftration claims | 
our warmeft approbation; but how few monarchs are there 
whofe views are thus enlarged, and whofe fentiments are equally 
Jiberal ; nor is it fair to compare his good government with the 
abufes of a republican adminiftration, When we confider the 
moral characters of men, and efpecially thofe of princes, as they 
are reprefented in the pages of hiftory, we cannot avoid giving 
the preference to our own excellent conftitution, in which the 
power of the monarch is limited by laws that can feldom inter- 
fere with his benevolent and patriotic defigns, and ferve as a fa- 
lutary reftraint upon the wanton extravagancies of ambitious and 
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P. 44, par. ult. for * irritation’, read imitation. 


— 65, 1. ult. for * fufficient,” ©. infufficient. . 
— 69, 1. penult. for ¢ fome greater,’ r. a greater, &C. fa ha" 


— 71, 1.32, in the line of poetry, for 


¢ Yet many a Fair fhall meet with woe,” > 
for * meet,” r. melt. artt« ch ) 


=~ 108, in the nore, line 3, from the bottom, for ¢ corruptions,” r. correfionS. 
-— 188, 1.17, for * Tolandifis,” r. Talmudifts. At i 
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— 207, 1, 12, for * confequences,” r. comveniencet. 


art. 51, par. 3, 1. 3, for ¢ of his own ftating,” r. of bis own 3 flating, &c, $n fat 
— 345, 1. 18, for ‘cultivated,’ r, uncultivated, 
~~ 


om 323, 
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— 359, 1. 24, for * banquet,’ r, Louguet. 
— 373, the note, 1.7, for * conferve,’ r. conferva. 
m— 415, the note, for * Gattier,’ r. Vattier, , 
— 418, Latin zor, laft line, for ‘ captivus, ut audit,” r. captivus ut, audit, 
— 430, laft line but fix, for ‘ particular,’ r. particu/ars, 
455, 1. 20, for £ voyage,” Fr, journey. 
— Ib. at the end of the note, add-=‘ See Dr. Burney’s Hiftory of Mufie, Vol. II¢ 
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I N D E X 


To the REMARKABLE PassAGEs in this Volume. 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, /ee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


Bdomen, account of an uncommon dif. 
eafe of, 135+ 

A cert, in Englith, defined, 192. The 
molt unflable part of our language, ib. 
Particular inftances of accentuation,¥9 3. 

Secentuation, of proper names in the Bivle, 
inftances of frequent miftakes in, 37. 

Acid, called fixed air, or chalky acid, or 
acid of coal, See Laworfer. 

—— karabic, memoir on, 482. 

Adds, mineral, fingular phenom.exhibited 
by, ——e their concentration, 507. 
Acrofiation, hiflory and practice of, 2€0, 
Advantages of, 262, Danger attend- 
ing, alleviated, 264. Farther improve. 

ments in, fuggelted, 265, 

Aariculture, &ce improvements in,’ under 
the patronage of the fociety of arts and 
manvufa@tures, 270. Premiums for far- 
ther improvements offered by the fo- 
ciety, 277+ 

Air, a confituent p tinciple of water, 505. 

—— nitrous, experiments on, 507- 

Air. balloons, curious particulars relating 
tothe filling and raifing of, 99. See 
alfo Aerupation. 

Alcol, obfervations on the variation of 
fight j in that ftar, 1096, 

Altar, Roman, See Soxe, 

Amber, whether belonging to the mineral 
or vegetable kingdom, 483. Acid of, 
enquiries relative to, ib, 

America, remarks on the prefent confti- 
tutions of, under the United States, 97. 
Indian wars there cefcribed, 279. 

Anacreom, new edition of, by Bodoni, 
praifed for elegance and correctnefs, 544. 

Animal Magnetifm, See Me/mer. 

Annuities, with refpect to the public 
flocks, inveftigated, 419. 

4jua Fortis, a new method of procuting 
with facility the heft fort, f2id to ) have 
been difcovered, 57. 

Ariftotle, his fentiments in regard to the 
nature and immortality of the fou!, ex- 
plored and ftated, 506. 

Arny fianding, of Great Britain, various 
semarks on, and propofals to ieticn the 
expence of, 296. 

Ajiie, Mr. remarks on his Origin of Writ- 
ing, 36. The Note. 

A:benagorat, an aileiter of the foul’s ime 
mortality, ¢12. 

Acple-tree, See fed to bear fruit without 
blofioms, 176. 

BH Peruvtan, obervations on its ufe, 

637- Averfion of fome phyficians to 
this remedy, ib, Recommended pare 
Ciculurly in autumnal fevers, 558. 


Bark-tree, (Cinchna) new fpecies of, 
found in the iflind of St. Lucia, 206, 

Barometer. See Buifard. 

Bayle, M, fome paradoxical opinions ef 
hic, on the comparative force of the 
fanCions employed by Mahometani‘m 
and Chriftianity, encountered by Mr. 
White, 60. 

Bentley, Mr. his account of a remarkable 
cure of a fupprefiion of urine, 365. 

Berthollet, M, his obfervaticns os the dee 
compofition of the nitraus acid, 506. 

Bifbops, Suffragan, in Ragrend, fome ace 
count of, 431. 

Bitaubé, M. onthe di Aina charaSters of 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyfizy, §30. 

Blackamoor becomes a Chr. miffionary, 399 

Bones, difeafed, a large and valuable col~ 
Je¢tion of, in the Surgeon’s Hall at 
Amfterdam, 523. 

Bonr, Profeflor, his account of fiogular 
cafes of ruptures, 144. 

Boffon, Mr. his account of the extraordi- 
nary cafe of a female infant, 136. 

Brake, Tycho, his obfervations on the 
27th ftar in the tail of Capricorn, fup- 
poled to be the fame with Herichel’s 
Georgium Sidus, 5106 

Braithwaite, Mr. receives a gold medal 
from the fociety of arts, &c. in reward 
for his invention of a cusious crane for 
wharfs, 276. 

Brewing, obfervations re’ative to the 
principles of, 49, Improvement in the 
art of, from the ufe of a philof, inftru- 
ment, named the fa-charometer, 50. 

Bruce, Mr. the Abytlynian traveller, a- 
necjote relative to, 244. 

Bruynings, Mr. bis obfervations on the 
different quantitjes of rain fallen, and 
degrees of evaporation, at different dif. 
tances from the furface of theearth, 137. 

Biifard, M. bis univerfal baro-thermo- 
metrical table, 488. 

Burke, Mr. fpecimen of his rhapfodieal 
eloquence, 462, 

Burney, Dr. his opinion of the alliance 
hetween mufic and tragedy, 493- 

‘Vd!lus, in furgery, its nature and growth 
* conficered, 550. 

Caioy, M. his opinion of medical elec- 
ricity, 487. 

Campbirestree of Sumatra, (omitted by 
l.ian aus) characterized, 559. 

Catharine de Medicts, her fuperftitious 
weaknefs, 34. 

Cats eye, a ftone fo called, becomes tranf- 
parent on being put into water, 139. 
Cait, M. de, his ciffertativa on tafe, 529 
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Char’es 11, his reforation, how far a fubje& 
of jy to the people of this n2tion, 450. 

Chatterts2 the poet, ode to his memory, 
2O94e 

Chauines, Duke de, eurious particulars 
communicated by, relative to inflating 
airaballoons, gg. 

Chauvffier, M. his memoir ecncerning a 
curious cifcovery of an acid liquor in 
filk-worms, 485. 

Cheltenbam Water, analyfis of, 300. 

Chemifry, premiums for improvements in, 
offered by the fociety for arts, manu- 
factures, &c, 277. Its rapid progrefs 
of late years, 329. Much indebted to 
the di {covery ot gas, ib. 

Chinefe, their eftimable character, 285. 

Chrifianity highly favourable to the {ci- 
entific improvement of mankind, 54. 
Reafons why we have no cavife to he 
forrv thst its propagation has been de- 
layed, 58. 

Chronology, ancient, remark: on, with re- 
fpe& to the moft remote and doubtful 
periods, $6. 

Chronology of the Gentoos, more wild and 
romantic in its claims of antiquity than 
even that of the Chinefe, 258. 

Cburch, general idea of, 452. 

Cicero, his doctrine with refpe& to the 
immortality of the foul, 507. 

Cincinnatus, anew order denominated from 
that illu@trious Roman, 96. 

Clark, Rev. Mr. W. his letter to Mr. 
Bowyer on the difpute between War- 
burton and Sykes, 212. 

Clerzy, methodiftical, encomium on, 398. 

Climate, its influence on manners, habits, 
&c, denied, 163. Appeal made to the 
ftriking difference berween the ancient 
ano modern Greck, ibd. 

Colonies, Britith, premiums offered for the 
advantage of, bythe Soc. ot Arts, &c.278. 

Commans. See Wafle Lanes, 

Condorcet, M. de, his remark on M, La- 
voifier’s theory of the formation and 
decompvfition of water, 506. 

Cook, Capt. James, his enterprifing genius 
and intrepidity a nodle fubject for elo- 
quence, 458. 

Cooksey, Mr, nis account of the manner of 
preparing bop-fialks for the manufacture 
of cloth, 274. 

Copland, Wills m, a printer in tne 16th 
century, fome account of, 327. 

Cosraliire, this fubftance maintained to be 
a plant, 486. 

Crane, a cu:sous one, for wharfs, the ine 
vention of, rewardea by the fociety of 
atts, &c, 276, 

Crawfird, Mr. his theory of fire and heat 
propofed as the fubjeét of a prize-quel- 
tion by the Haarlem fociety, 144. 

Cromwell family, memoirs of, 22. Chae 
tacter of Over the ?rotcCtor, 24, OF 


the Proteftor Richard, 29. Defends 
ents fill living, 30. 

Croylard Abbey, tome antiquities of, and 
relics, mentioned, 14, 15. 

Cu‘lum, Rev, Sir Juha, his antiquities of 
Hawfted, 16. 

Cuftom, its influence on language confi- 
dered, 481. 

Cuthdertjon, Mr. cf Amflerdam, his invene 
tion of a compofition for the improves 
ment of the cleétrophorus, 5g. His 
conftruction of the great ele¢trical mae 
chine in the Teylerian mufeum at Haare 
lem, 551. 

"Agueffeau, chancellor, his great and 
amiable charaGer, 545. His philofeplie 
cal meditations reviewed and praifed, ib, 

Dairy, a good book for improvement ia 
the management of, recommended, 387. 

Dante, {pecimen of Mr, Boyd's traniflation 
of, 426 

Debiicg, Col, tred by a court-martial on 
a charge brought againft him by the 
D. of Richmoad, 66. Copy of his 
fentence, 67. 

De Luc, M. his bypothefis-with refpe& to 
a fuppofed change of the earth’s axis, 
and the confequent motions of the wae 
ters, controverted, 61. 

Deflon, TM. his prodigious gain by the prace 
tice of animal magnetiim, 39, 

Diodcrus Siculus. See Heyne. 

Don Fuan, affefting tory of, 128, 

Doules of the infidels, a tro&t fo entitled, 
fome account of, 340. 

Drury, remarkable particulars of the fae 
mily of that name, formerly fettied at 
Hawed, 17. 

Ducarcl, Dr. his antiquities of the archie- 
pifcepal palace of Lambeth, 430, 

Du Pui, Dr. his diflertation en difeafes 
of the ey*, and on couching, 558. 

Durandf M. his difiertation to prove that 
corraliines are of avegetabie nature, 486. 

F Clipfes, curious obfervatians on, to de 

~ termine the quantity of the infleion 
which the folar rays undergo in pafling 
near the moon, §09- 

Fzyp', its prefent population, 245, Mi- 
{erable ftate of, for want of a regular 
government, 1b, 

Eleiricity, ws mecical influence invefti- 
gated, 381, 333, 457. Extraordinary 
phenomena i., from experiments made 
w'th Van Marum’s great apparatus in 
Tevier’s mueum at Haarlem, §54. 

Ekéir cal machine, aftonithing power of 
the procigious one in Teyler’s museum 
a Haarlem, §52, Curious experiments 
made with, §53. 

Ele“rophorus, prize-quettion relating to 
the phenorena exhibited by, gained by 
Dr. Van Marum, 521. 

Elfich, Mr. and Mrs. account ef them, and 
vt their learned wiitings, 429.6 
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Enour, M. his method of curing the bare- 
lipy 484. On a luxation of the bones 
of the pelvis, 488, 

Ejcutcheon, a curious fecret one for the 

_ fecority of locks, 276. 

Effex, Mr. bis obfervations on the trian- 
gular bridge of Croyland, and other an- 
tiquities, 15. 

Euler, M, L. how far chargeable with dif. 
ingenuity, in regard to a certain refolue 
tion of alyebraical equations, claimed by 
Dr. Waring, 203. Defended, ib, 

-—— memoirs of, 496. His birth and 
education, ib, His aftonifhing genius, 
and application to learning and {cien- 
tific fludies, 497. His univerfal knowe 
ledge, 502, flis death, ib, H's ami- 
able character, 503. 

meme his calculations relative to aeroftatic 
bslioons, made juft be ‘ore his death, and 
found on his fate, 508. 

Fye, account of a difeale in, which was 
hereditary in a family, 144. 

FA cen M. his prize-diflertation on the 

beft methods of improving the under- 
flanding and morals of the common 
people, 143. 

Fevers, ob{ervations on the caufes of the 
different kinds of, 46, Farther obfer- 
vations relative to, 367. 

Fitzroy, Captain, his generofity celebrated, 
in the mode of irony, 311. 

Ford, Mr. his account of a method of 
curing the dydro, thalmia by means of a 
feton, 366. Of a hairy excrefcence in 
the fauces of a new born infant, ib 

Fox-glove, medical ufes of that plant, 479. 
Mode of adminift«ring, ib. 

Fouchy, M. de, his new conftrution of a 
level, 509. His eafy method of con- 
verting a quadrant into an azimuth 
compals, 508. 

France, court of, in the time of Charles 
IX. horrid fuperftitions prevailing in, 
34. Scheme to relieve that country 
from the burden of her public debt, 385. 

Franco, faid to be the inventor of the art 
of meafuring time in mufic, 455. His 
ars cantsis menfurabilis, where publifhed, 
ib. 

Franklin, Dr. B. appointed one of the 
French king's commiffioners for exa- 
mining into the cures pretended to be 
wrought by the Drs, Mefmer and Deflon 
by animal magnetiim, 41. 

French language, eftimate of its /o/s and 
gain by the changes which it has under- 
gone, 482. 

4l andat, Dre his obfervations on the 
ufe of {ponge, as a pelfary, in the proci- 
dentia uteri, 137+. 

oe Dr. h’s account of a cafe of 
difhcult deglutition, 365. 

Gas, the difcoveries relative to, a great 
means of the rapid progrefs of improve. 


ments in chemiftry, 329.—eAcid/ See 
Morveas . 

Garterer, Profteffor, his memoir concerns 
ing Thrace, 564. 

Genlis, Madame, plan of her Tales of the 
Cafile, gz. 

Genti:men-Penfioners, account of, 32. 

Gentcos and Mahometans of the Eat, if 
hereafter enlightened by Chriftianity, 
will, naturally, in confequence, eman- 
cipate themfelves from European domi- 
nation, 69. This event defirable on 
enlarged and generous principles, 6c, 
Their romantic pretenficns to a remote 
antiquity beyond all cred:bility, 288. 

Gcorgium Sidus, not a new difcovery, 559. 
ks mean diftance from the fun, and its 
period of revolution afcertained, ib, 

Gibbon, the hiftorian, ar opinion of his, 
unfavourable to chriftianity, contro- 
verted, Or. 

Glycas. See Walchius, 

Gmelin, J Frederic, his memoir on mineral 
waters, §59 

Gop, his exiftence and abfolute perfece 
tion fyntherically demonftrated, 336, 

Goodricke, Mr. his obfervarions on the vae 
riation of light in the flar Algol, 196. 

Gofpel of Chnift, eloquent encomium on, 
53. Its advantages over the Mofaic ine 
ftitution, and infinite preference to the 
Koran, ib, The caufes which obftruét. 
ed its earlier propagation affigned, 8. 

Government of anation, the different forms 
of, appreciated, 524. The beft form al- 
figned, 528. 

Gur, obfervations on the nature of the 
concretions formed by, 362. 

Grand Serjeantry, account of, 460. 

Gray, Dr. his account of the epide nic 
cattarrh of 1732, 361. 

Greece, the difficulties that obftru€& the 
giving a full and complete hiftory of, 81. 
An idea of Mitford's hiftory of Greece, 
gt. See alfo Letters, bifforians, and bar- 
RLINICS» 

Greeks, aftonifhing revolution in the man- 
ners, &&c. of that people, evinced on a 
comparifon of ancient with modern 
Greece, 163. 

Greeks, ancient, fuppofed to have derived 
their religion, arts, and fciences, from 
a people anterior to themfelves, 321. 
Inquiries who that people were, 322 
Their mujic critically inveftigated, 346, 
14. Their arms and weapons of war, 561 

Gun-powder, effay on the utility of, 136, 

pp nefs, buman, abftraét obf, on, 403, 
Hardwick- bail, mentioned, 22. 

Hare-lip, method of curing, 484. Prepa- 
ratory bandage for, 522. 

Harmonics, obf, relative to, 346. Defi- 
nition of, 441. Seealfo Greeks. 

Harmony, the term not to be confounded 
with barmonits, 441, 


Harvey, 
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Harvey, Dr. his celebrated problem, con- 
cerning the fuffucation of infants,invef- 
tigated, 140. 

Hawfted, in Suffolk, hift. and antiquities 
of, 16. Obf. on the chorch and iron 
weather-cock having never been affect- 
by lightening, 18. 

Heat, new invention for graduating, in 
nice chemical operations, 504. 

Herbert, Mr. his improvements of Ames’s 
hift. of printing and printers, 326, 

Herfchel, Mr, on the remarkable appear- 
ances af the planet Mars, at the polar 
regions, &¢.200. On the conitruction 
of the heavens, 205. 

» his Georgium Sidus concluded, 
(from Tycho Brahe’s obferv.) to have 
been long known to aftronomers, 529. 

Hertzberg, Baron, his mem. on the dif- 
ferent forms of government, 524. His 
diflertation on the population of ftates, 
&c. 566. . 

Hefiid, opinion given as to the age in 
which he lived, $7. 

Heyne, M. his mem. on the improvements 
aod changes in military arms, &c. of 
the ancient Greeks, 561. On the four 
ces of information, whenoe Diodorus Si- 
culus compofed his hiftory, 565. 

Hindoos, remarkable cuftoms of, 289. 
See alfo Gentoos, and Indians. 

HPorians of ancient Greece, critical ree 

~ marks relative to, 87—91- 

Hiffory, confidered as a fatire on the follies 
of mankind, 531. 

Homer, opinion given, as to the age in 
which he lived, $7, Reflections on his 
works, by M, Bitaubé, 530. 

Wp falks, ufed for making cloth, 274. 
Procefs of preparing them for this mae 
nufacture, 2746 

Hovius, Dr. his valuable colle&tion of dif- 
eafed bones, preferved in the furgeons 
hall at Amflerdam, 549- 

Houttuyn, Dr. his effay on the ocu/us mundi, 
I . 

uae David, his writings cenfured, 339, 

Hutton, Dr. his project for a new divifion 
of the quadrant, 197- 

Hurter, M, his eflay on the utility of the 
difcovery of gunpowder, 136, 

Hyder (or Ayder) Ali, fome acct, of, 75. 

Hyd>onieter, a new invented one, for tne 
ufe of fugar refiners, 485. 

Hypocbefes, phyfical, their utility appreci- 
ated, 523, 

[Nebofures. See Lamport. 

Indians, of North America, their horrid 
cruelty in their wars, 279. Their good 
qualities balanced, 280. Curious letter 
from one of their Sachems, 281. 

Indians, Eaft, dreadfulcuftom among them, 
of wives fucrificing themfelves on the 
funeral pile of their hufbands, 290, 
Ang iaftance of, defezited, ib. 





Infidelity, exploded, 339° 

Inoculation, See Small: pox. 

Jobnfon, Rev. Mr. fome account of, gag 

Journals, and records of parliament, ad- 
vantages of am accurate inveftigation 
of, 395. 

I/mael-dga, account of his treacherous 
proceedings, 246. 

Fuftice, M, D’Agueffeau’s meditations rel, 
to the origin and nature of, &c. 545. 

Acfiner, profeflor, his mem, on the teeth 
of wheels, 561. , 

Karabé, a term ufed by mineralogifts, de- 
rivation of, 433. 

Keir, Dr. bis account of a fatal vomiting, 
363. Ofa difficulty indeglutition, 364. 

Klinkenberg, De. his obfervations on the 
Georgium Sidus, 519. Suppofes it to be 
the fame which Tycho Brabe imagined 
to be a fixed ftar, §19. 

Kzowledge, the increaf: of, increafeth fore 
row,448. This opinion controverted,ib. 

Koran, of Mohomet, wnnecejary, in the 
way of reveia‘tor, 53. Condemned as 
an impofture, ib, An efteemed French 
tranflation of, 378. 

Ambeth Palace, hiflory and antiquities 
of, 4306 Library of, ib. 

Lamport, Mr. his arguments in favour of 
inclofing wafte Jands, controverted, 460. 

Language, Englifh, critical remarks on, 
with regatd to pronunciation, accent, 
quantity, &c. 191. How far improved 
or injured by borrowing words from 
other languages, 482. 

Lajfone and Cornette, Mefics. de, their ace 
count of a fingular phenomenon exhi- 
bited by mineral acids, during theiz 
concentration, 507. 

Lavwoifier, M. his experiments on the dee 
compofition of. water, fuccefsfully ree 
peated by Abbe Fontana, 458. 

————, farther experiments, 504. His 
obfervation on the acid called jxed air, 
&c. 506. See alfo Meu/nier, 

Law, publications relative to, ougbt never 
to be anonymous, 299. 

Letter-writing, on {cientific fubjeQs, that 
form difapproved, 435. 

Letcers, Grecian, rem. on the origin of, $2. 
of the earlieft Grecian profe-writers, $4. 

Lewis, Mr. bis efiay on fuffragan bihhops, 
431. 

Lichfeld tranflation of the /yflema vegeta- 
éilium., See Linnavs.  Lichfielde 
houfe, in London, fome account of, 14. 

Life, the principle of it in animals, laid to 
be the nervous fluid, 520. Its fear, in 
what part of the human machine, ib, 

Light, the hypothefis of, maintained by 
Baron Marivetz, contraverted by M. Le 
Roy, 542. See Goodricke. See Micbell, 

Lily, botanical defcrip. of that flower, 433, 

Lindfey. Mr. his religious tenets {crutinize 
ed, 192, 


Linnaeus, 





 " Be Bee 


Lereus, tranflation of his hfema weget, by 
# botannical fociety at L cifiela, come 
tended, 1. In.provements intheir edie 
tion, 3- Critical remarks on their lane 
guage, §. The preface to his mufeum 
Regis Adelphi Frederic’, tranfluted, 313. 

Litbotcmy, an uncommon cale of, 136, 

Locks, See Marfoail, 

m——. See Taylor. 

Acpberfon, Mr. bis Offian fiyle imi- 
tated, in a political fquib, 169. 
Magdalen hofpital, the inflitution of,come 

mended, 77. 

Magnetifm, its influence on the animal 
functions, little known to mankind, 383. 

-, Curious experiments in, mace 
with Van Maruri’s great apparatus at 
Haarlem, 554. For more, concerning 
animal magnitijm, See Mefmer. See 
Deflon, 

Mabomet and Curyst compared, 56, Re- 
marks on the character of the tormer, 
2902. 

Mabometani{m unfavourable tothe fcientific 
improvement of the human mind, <4. 
Contrafted, in this refpeét, with chril- 
tianity, ib. The way paved for, by the 
corrupt ftate of the chriftian church,291. 

Marufa&ures, premiums for promoting, 
offered by the fociety of arts, &c. 277. 

Marat, M. his hypothefis concerning the 
medical influence of ele€tricity, 381. 

Maret, M. his mem. concerning an earthe 
quake in Burgundy, 485. On the 
cure of an epilepty, 438. 

Markland, Mr. bis opinion of the con- 
troverfy bet, Warburton and Sykes,213. 

Marrant, Joho, a black, his miraculous 
converfion, 299. His civine miflion, 
under the aufprces of the Countels of 
Huntingdon, ib. 

Marfoall, Mr. receives a reward from the 
fociety of arts, &c. for his invention of 
a fecret efcutcheon for the fecurity of 
locks, 276. 

Martineau, Mr. his hift, of a dropfy, arif- 
ing from a difeafed ovartum, 207. 

Martinet, M. his differtation on the Zo- 

era Marina, 139. On an bereditary 
difeafe of the eye, 144. 

Mechanics, premiums offered for improve- 
ments in, by the fociety of arts, &c, 277. 

Meiners, Profeffor, his memoir concern- 
ing the Socratic fchool, 560. 

Miifler, M. his memoir on the origin of 
mountains, 561, 

Melanchely, poetical invocation to, 307. 

Mefmer, Dr. his pretenfions to cure dif- 
eafes by animal magnetifm, 39. His 
great fuccefs im procuring patients at 
Paris, ib. Report of the King’s com- 
miffioners, in confequence of their exa- 
mination into his mode of prattice, 42, 

Method confidered, with refpeét to the 
ftucies of young pain:ers, 74, 





Meunier, M. his great tkill ia regard ¢® 
aeroflatic machines, 99. 

Meujnier, M, allociated with M. Lavoifier 
in experiments to prove that water is 
not a fimple element, but fufceptible of 
decompofition, and recompofition, 5O4e 
Alfo that there are feveral methods of 
obtaining the inflammable air which 
forms one of its confti:uent principles, 
§°O5- 

Micbaelrs, Dr. his relation of the efficacy 
of opium in the cure of the Ven. Dif, 
365. Of a remarkably large sydroce- 
pbalus internus, 366. 

Michell, John, on the means of difcover- 
ing the diftance, magnitude, &c. of the 
fixed ftars, from the diminution of the 
velocity of their light, 197. 

Militia, of Great Britain, plan for lefiene 
ing the expence of, 64. 

Muli, Count de, his apparatus for manag 
ing the fire, in nice operations of chee 
mifiry, 504. : 

Monachijm invefligates, 377. 

Monnier, M., le, on total eclipfes of the 
fun, 509- 

Mon-ftropbics, Mr. Huntingford’s apology 
for, critwifed, 105, 177+ 

Monro, Dr. Donald, on a new fpecies of 
the Cinchona found at St. Lucia, 206. 

Montague, Lady Mary, her letters charged 
with the want of hiftorical fidelity, 164, 
vindicated, 534 

Moon, her intiuence on the barometer, 
&c, 139. 

Muore, Mrs, Hannah, her account of Ann 
Yearfley, the poetical milk-woman of 
Briftol, 217. 

Mirality, defined as a fcience, 40%. How 
inculcated in the {criptures, 402. 

Moral fenje, not dependant on inftings, 
habits, or prejudices, 4o2. 

Morveaux, M. his mem, on the nature of 
the Karabic acid, 482. On Volcanos, 
lime-ftone, and the conftruétion of a 
water-poife, to be ufed in refining fugar, 
485. Concerning an eafy method of 
meafuring the quantity of acid gas con 
tained in waters, 487. 

Motion, re€tilinear, propofitions relative 
to, 250. Rotatory, 257. 

Mountains, hypothefis relative to the orie 
gin of, 561. 

Mulberry tree, 2 poem, 433. 

Mulberry trees, the different kinds of, how 
to be cultivated, 45Q6 

Munich, eleGoral library there, its richnefs 
in MSS, in the learned languages, 457. 

Mu forcom, difquifition on the nat. of, 487. 

Mujic, confidered, in its conne@ion with 
words, language, poetry, and the thea- 
tre, 4gI. 
j/Egroes, advantages enjoyed by, in their 

ftate of flavery, inthe W. Indies, 270. 

Wewton, Sir Ifaac, his chronology not ge- 

nerally 
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gerally adopted, though ably fupported, 
$6. His account of the Olympiads, £8. 
His chronology vindicated, 212. 

Newtonian Lucretius, 523. 
feews- papers fatirized, 374. Their effect 
on individuals, end on fociety ia the 
countrs, poetically deferibed, ib. 

Nielen, Dr. his ciile:tation on the Lues 
Indica, 137. 

Nitre, exoer, on, by decompofition, 507. 

Noguais Tartars, defcribed, 472. 

Nyle, river, objervation on, 244. 

(CEcommy, animal, obfervat. rel. to, 45. 

Olympiads, of Greece, critical ftrictures 
relative to, $8. 

Opium, fucceisfully wfed in the cure of 
the Ven. Dif. 365. 

Optics, See Prism. 

Ordnance, account of an enormous piece 
of, at Conftantinopie, 241, 

Ortboepy, Englith, elements of, rot. 

PAmitree, two new fpecies of, imported, 

144. 

Pegge, Mr. his account of Ecclethal caftle 
and Lichfield houfe, 14. His account of 
the Textus Refferfis, 428. Of the Cori- 
tani, ib. Of Bifbops Suffragan, 431. 

Peter, the Great, (Czar) anecdotes of, 
collected from his courtiers, &c. 454. 

Philofopbers, ancient, enquiry into their 
Opinions concerning the flate of the 
foul, after the death of the body, 510. 

Pigctt, Mr. Ecward, his obfervations on a 
comet, feen Nov. 1¢, 1733. 

Pitt, Mr. poetical compliment to, 469. 

Piaio, his doGrine of the foul’s immorta- 
lity, 514. 

Plough, a great improvement in the con- 
ftruction and ufe of, 314. 

Premiums for the encouragement of arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, offered 
by the fociety eftablifhed under that de- 
nomination, 277. 

Price, Dr. opinions of, refpecting the A- 
merican Congrefs, controverteo, 98. 
Pricfiley, Dr. his novions with retpect to 
refpiration, controverted, 3141. His 
experiment on the effeéts of different 
kinds of air, in altering the colour of 

the blood, animadverted on, 142. 

Prifm, experiments with, relative to the 
feparation of lighte into colours, 471. 

Prize queftion, propofed by the Haariem 
fociety, for 1786, 344. 

Pronunciation, of the names of perfons and 
places in the fcripture, defeéts in, of 
unlearned preachers, pointed ovt, 35. 

» genera! remarks on Enzlith 

* pronunciation, 3g. 

Propcrtion, geometrical, its great import- 
ance, asa branch of mathematics, 423. 

Proftitution, female, ftriking piture of the 
mileries of, 77. 

Privifions and labour, piices of, in the 
13th century, 21. 

Pruffia, prefent King of, his laudable re- 





gard to the population and profperity of 
his dominions, 567. 

Pun ‘ivation, grammatical, rem. on, 123 
f ythagoras, his dott, with regard to the 
ftate of the foul in a future life, ¢13. 
@Uadrant, project for a new divibon of, 

“NW 197. 

Quantity, in Englith gram, rules of, 195, 

R Adeliffe, Dr. droil ftory of, 340. 

Rain, and evaporation. See Bruynings, 

Ratic, mathematical, fundamental definie 
tion of, 424. 

Religion, natural and revealed, abfurdity 
of feparating, 408. 

Refptration, See Ypcy. 

Reynolds, Sir Jofhua, his advice to Rudents 
in the art of painting, 74. 

Ridicule, on facred fubjects, inconfiftent 
with a religious frame of mind, qs. 
Road:, Roman, account of thofe in Dere 

bythire, 427. 

Rocguette, Dre See Stone. 

Romances, origin of, 415+ 
of, 1b, 

Romans, ancient, their charaGler greatly 
declined, with the decline of the repu- 
blic, 293. Their early literature critie 
caily reviewed, 48q. 

Roft, George, receives a gold-medal from 
the Society of Arts, &c. for his large 
plantations of foreft trees, 273. 

Rouffeau, J. J. his method of writing on 
botany praiied, 436. His elements of hoe 
tary continued by the tranflator, 440. 

S24 barometer, a philof. inftrument, ufed 
in brewing, as ateft of the itrength 
and other qualities of the liquor, 50. 

Sackville, late Lord, encomium on his 
private chara€ter, 474, 

Salt, obf. rel. to, by Lord Dundonald, 145. 

Sans, Abbé, his notion of med. elect. 333. 

Saxe, Profeffor, his account of a Roman 
altar dug up at Utrecht, 138. 

Scythiavs, ancient, their moit remote an- 
liquity traced, 322, 

Sejour, M. D. du, his 16th mem, on new 
analytical methods of refolving cifferent 
aftronomical queftions, 5cg. 

Senebier, M. his account of the influence of 
the moon on the barometer, and on the 
weather, 339, 

Seneca, his jarring ideas in regard to the 
immortality of the foul, 5:8. 

Septuagint tranflation of the f{criptures, 
teftiraonies of, relative to its true value, 
133. 

Shipley, Mr, receives a filver medal from 
the Society of Arts, &c. for his invention 
of a floating lamp, 276 

Silk worms. See Céauffier. 

Slavery of the negroes in the W. Ind. not 
fo grievous as generally fuppoied, 270. 
Sma!l pox, manser of treating it in the 

W. Ind. 558. 

Smith, James Edward,poffc ffes the Linnzaa 

library, cabinets, &c. 413, tbe nore. 
Smith, 
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Suith, Dr. Adam, cenfured on account of 
his apology for the life and writings of 
David Hume, 339. 

Smyth, Dr. Carmichael, his fentiments on 
the epidemic catarrh of 1782, 361. On 
the efficacy of the fpir. vitr. dulcis in 
fevers, 363. On cutaneous difeafes, 364. 
On the pulmonary confump, &c. 366. 

Socrates, his doétrine of the foul’s immor- 
tality, 514. 

Stars, See Michell, Wollafton, and Herfcbel. 

Statute, Britith, the language of, a di/grace 
to the country, 62, 

St.Laurent,M, de, his account of the nature 
and treatment of the fmail-pox in the 
Weft Indies, 528. 

Sicics, their opinions with refpect to the 
foul, 517. 

Stone, account of a large one, found in 
the bladder of awoman, 138. 

Sugar, mem, concerning the hift. of, 559. 
The cane unknown toanc. writers, 560. 

Sugar, refining, a new water-poife invent- 
ed, to affift inthe proce(s of, 485. 

Sun, its diftance from theearth, 125, From 
the Georgium Sidus, 519. 

Swagerman, M. his diilescation on the 
Malus pumila fore carens, 136. 

o————-——, on the air-veffels in plants,139. 

Sykes, Dr, (Arthur Afhley) memoirs of his 
life, 208. 

‘AR, drawn for coal, recommended for 
trial in the navy, 146. 

Tartars, of the Nogusis country, account of 
their manners, and mode of living, 172. 

Tafle, inveftigation cf, 529, 

Taylor, Mr. receives a reward from the 


society of Arts, for his improvement 


of jatch-locks, 276. 
Teutonic order of chivalry, fome idea of, 
So. 
Sas Roffenfis, acc. of that anc, MS.428. 
Tbales, his doftrine concerning the ftate of 
the fou) after the death of the body, 512. 
Thermometer, See Buifard. See Thunberg. 
Thowret, M, his enquiries and doubts re- 
f{pe€ting the do&trine of animal magne- 
tifm, as applied to medical purpoies, 39+ 
Thunberg, Prof. his thermometrical obf. 
made in Japan, 138, His defeript. of 
two new fpecies of the palm-tree, 144, 
Tonguin, acc. of a folemn ann. fefival 
there, in bononr of departed heroes and 
public benefactors, 236. 
Tort, Baron, his memoirs criticifed, 533. 
Tucker, Abr, the queftioned difcuffed, whe- 
ther he was or was not an unitarian?102. 
Turgot, M, bis firi€tures on the prefeat 
political conftitutions in N, America, 
97. Controvests Dr.Price’s opinions,98. 
Turks, defpotifm of their government, 16 5 
Crue! inftances of it, ib, Curious inftances 
of their adminiftration of juftice in fome 
inferior departments, 166, Their con- 


tempt of humanity, and their benevola 

ence toward certain animals, 167, 

AN Geuns, Prof. his account of fine 
gular cafes of raptures, 144. 

Van Marum, Dr, affociated with M. Paets 
VanTrootitwyk, in a differtation which 
gained the gold medal given by the Ba. 
tavian fociety. See Eleétropborus. His 
new and great eleétrical machine in 
Teyler’s Mufeum, of a fize and power 
much fuperior to any hitherto known, 


552. 

Verryf, Dre his obfervation on the ufe of 
the Peruvian bark, 537. 

Villemet, M. his invefization of the na- 
ture of mufhrooms, 486. 

Virtue, a religious definition of, 4o4. 

Upper-Ojjory, Earl of, receives a prize 
medal from the Society of Arts, &c. for 
his plantations, 272. 

W ichius, profeflor, bis memoirs ona 

Michael Gtycas, 562. 

Wallot, M. on the tranfit of Mercury over 
the fun’s dife, 1782, 207. 

War ,diftinguithed into three branches,222. 

Warburton, Bp. his controverfies with Dr, 
Sykes reviewed, 209. 

Wars, Indian, in North- America, pecue 
liar horrors of, 279. 

W’cfle Lands, arguments againft a univere 
fal inclofure of, 461. 

Water, experiments relative to the decome 
pofiticn of, 458. 

Wasfon, Mr. his obfervations on difeing 
a perfon who died of the gout, 362. 
On a cafe of emphyfama, 364. 

Weguelin, M. his memoir concerning hif- 
tory, 53%. 


: Weftenburgh, Dr. his account of an uncome 


mon dileafe of the abdomen, 335. 

Wharton, Mr. a convert from pogery, at- 
tacked by the Cathclics, 477. 

Wollaftor, Mr.on a method of defcribing 
the relative pofitions and magnitudes of. 
the fixed ftars, 200. 

Worfbip, public, advantages of, 410, 

Wr foerg, profelor, his anatomico-obfles 
trical obfervations, 560. 

Wytrenbach, M. obtains the gold medal 
given by Teyler’s theological fociety,¢ 10. 

VHS, diflertation en, by Dr. Niciia, 

137. 

Year fis, Ann, the Brifiol milk-woman, 
account of her, 237. Specimens of bee 
pretry, 220. 

Young, Mr, receives a prize-medal from the 
fociety of arts, &c. 273. 

Ypey, Dr. his obfervations on refpiration, 
139. His prize memoir on the pring 
ciple of animal life, 519. . 

Affre, the nature of tbat fubfance af- 
certained, 331, The Lote. 

Ziftera Marina, a very ufetyl fea-weed, 
diflertation on, 139. 
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